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PREFACE 


D ETAILil^D accounts of our ancient castles are 
to be found either in works dealing with a 
particular district or scattered throughout the 
journals of our numerous learned societies, national or 
local. Clark’s book of 1884 was a collected reprint of 
articles which he had contributed through a long series 
of years to The Builder^ The Archceological Journal^ 
and the Transactions of various county associations, 
and Sir James Mackenzie’s two handsome volumes of 
1897, dealing as they did with 660 English castles, 
though of these 270 were no longer existent, neces- 
sarily contained but a summary notice of each. 

The treatment possible in the present book is natur- 
ally on a much more modest scale than that of a 
monograph devoted to one particular example only, 
but I believe that this is the first attempt to include 
in a single volume anything like a full description 
of any considerable number. For the purpose of 
this book I have visited each of the thirty-three castles 
which it includes, and I have availed myself of the 
best architectural accounts of each that I could find. 
My obligations to Clark in particular are a matter 

of course, and in the field of military architecture 
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he must long remain the first. To the descriptions 
I have added a brief sketch of the fortunes of each 
building, and the part (if any) which it has played 
in the history of the country. 

Some readers may perhaps demur to the omission 
of a castle in which they are specially interested, 
but a selection had to be made, and it is hoped 
that it is fairly representative. With one exception 
all castles of which the original foundation is later 
than the year 1300 have been excluded. With the 
fourteenth century the military importance of these 
buildings begins to be merely secondary. Later 
additions to earlier castles are dealt with in their 
proper place. 

The plans are taken, with the necessary alterations, 
from the 25-inch Ordnance Survey, and are there- 
fore all on the Same scale. I regret that in a 
volume of this size it has not been found possible 
to give detailed or sectional plans of the more 
interesting portions, but such may be found in the 
special articles to which reference is made. The 
word ditch has generally been employed in the text 
rather than moat (which occurs in some of the 
plans) owing to the association of the latter with 
the idea of water, and the term keep has been retained 
as a convenient one, and in general use. The word 
in this sense is not however older than the time 
of Elizabeth, the thing in question having been 
previously spoken of as the magna turn’s or Great 
Tower. 
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It is the structural rather than the romantic interest 
of these buildings that needs an interpreter, and 
with this accordingly the following pages are mainly 
concerned, but it may be noted that the cult 
of the " Picturesque ” was, like the word itself, an 
invention of the eighteenth century. Ruins then 
became the fashion — original if possible, but if not 
an imitation might serve : 

Ah 1 happy thou, if one superior rock 
Bear on its brow the shivered fragment huge 
Of some old Norman fortress : happier far, 

Ah then most happy, if thy vale below 
Wash with the crystal coolness of its rills, 

Some mould’ring abbey’s ivy-vested wall. 

At the present day however we are beginning to 
understand that whatever beauty the “ ivy-vested 
wall ” may have had, it was of an essentially transient 
kind, and that the thicker the ivy grew the less 
chance there was for the wall. So far indeed from a 
ruin gua ruin being our ideal, we are coming to believe 
that its beauty and interest have diminished in exact 
proportion as the agents of destruction have had 
free play. We do not indeed ask that our fore- 
fathers should have kept their military holds intact 
when the need for them had passed away, and 
their historic and romantic interest was a thing of 
the distant future, nor can we ^do more than 
deplore the numerous positive acts of vandalism 
perpetrated by succeeding generations ; but we may 
reasonably claim that we should now as a nation 
awaken to our own responsibilities in the matter, 
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and should be eager to do what we can to hand 
down to our descendants the monuments that are 
still spared to us. 

There is indeed the less excuse for indifiference 
or despair now that modern science has shown us 
how by such devices as the Greathead grouting 
machine, so successfully employed by Sir Francis Fox 
at Winchester Cathedral and elsewhere, cracked and 
even tottering masonry may without detriment to its 
historic interest be made as strong as adamant, and 
how a tower that has stood for seven or eight hun- 
dred years may be made to stand for at least as long 
again. 

Herbert A. Evans 

Yarnton, Oxford, 

August 1912 
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CHAlTEll I 

INTRODUCTORY 

A mong the many arts that Western Europe 
owed to the Romans that of fortification was 
by no means the least important, and under 
the rule of the Carlovingians, in accordance with 
the Roman tradition, it continued to be employed 
for the defence of the community rather than 
of the individual ; that is, it was the town, and 
not the private house, that was fortified. But when 
the empire of Charlemagne was split up into a 
multitude of independent or semi-independent states, 
and the Northmen established themselves in Gaul, 
a great change took place. Henceforward an array 
of battlements and towers ceased to be the mark 
only of the town ; the suzerain of every petty state, 
and the numerous territorial chiefs who owed him 
allegiance, each began to entrench himself in his own 
private stronghold. 

In this way the castle, in the proper acceptation of 
the term, came into existence ; it was in fact the product 
of the feudal system and the home of the feudal lord. 

I 
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The history of military architecture is now concerned 
quite as much with the private fortress as with the 
fortified town, and for several centuries the former 
played as influential a part in military history as the 
latter. It is true that the castle was sometimes placed 
in connection with a walled town, and in this case 
it was always built close to the enceinte, in order 
that its communications with the surrounding district 
might not be broken by the fall or revolt of the 
town ; but it was more often to be found standing 
alone in the open country, on the banks of some 
navigable river or on the line of some ancient road. 
In such a situation the humbler dwellings of his 
dependents soon began to cluster round the castle 
of the lord, and there they lived in safety under 
his protection, while in return their industries minis- 
tered to his necessities. To this interchange of 
services many a flourishing town of the present day 
owes its origin. 

In this country the Saxon inhabitants had no more 
need of the private fortress than the subjects of 
Charlemagne, and even fortified towns are hardly 
heard of before the incursions of the Danes. Before 
that time the urban fortifications which existed were 
chiefly those of such Roman towns as had escaped 
destruction. The castle, the invariable characteristic 
of the fief, came in with the Normans. And it then 
served its true purpose, for the enemy that the Norman 
conqueror had to guard himself against was not a 
public one, but either a rival baron or a subjugated 
and insurgent neighbourhood. 

What, then, it will be asked, was the kind of 
fortress introduced by the Normans into these islands ? 
In other words, what was the “castle” which they 
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had already been accustomed to erect in their 
own country ? A clear answer is given to this 
question by the Bayeux Tapestry, a work of art 
contemporary, or almost contemporary, with the 
Conquest. The castella here depicted leave no doubt 
as to what they were. In every instance what we 
see is an earthen mound surmounted by a wooden 
tower. The foot of the mound is girded by a ditch, 
and its flat summit is fenced in with a palisade. A 
flight of wooden steps rises from the counterscarp of 
the ditch to the top of the mound, and apparently 
even horses are capable of ascending them. This 
rudimentary contrivance must, however, before long 
have been replaced by a drawbridge and by steps cut 
in the slope of the mound itself. The examples 
where the scene is laid in Normandy are of course 
completed works, but the artist has taken care to 
represent the castellum at Hastings as in course 
of erection by the newcomers, and it is obvious 
that this kind of fortification is one which could 
be very quickly thrown up by an army of invasion 
who were anxious to secure their conquests ; in 
point of fact it is found all over England, and in all 
parts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland into which the 
Normans penetrated. 

It may, no doubt, be objected that this is no 
proof that the Normans were the first to throw 
up these mounds : they found them here, it may 
be said, on their arrival, and all they did was to 
adapt them to their own purposes. A dozen years 
ago, or even less, this was the view generally 
held, and until excavations have been undertaken 
in a larger number of the mounds, it will not 
be safe to be too sweeping in our rejection of 
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but the general trend of recent investigation has 
been to establish the conclusion that they cannot as a 
rule be assigned to a date earlier than the Norman 
invasion. Not that artificial mounds of an earlier time 
do not exist in this country^ — the gigantic example of 
Silbury Hill alone is ample evidence to the contrary, 
and in the very nature of things there is no reason 
why peoples in the most elementary stages of civiliza- 
tion should not have raised such structures if they 
had had occasion for them. The men of the stone 
or bronze ages, who reared the great earthen forts 
which crown our hill-tops, might with equal readiness 
have thrown up a mound on the lower ground, had 
this kind of fortification been suitable to the peculiar 
circumstances of their time, and, as a matter of fact, 
in the United States of America such mounds do 
exist, dating at any rate from before the coming of 
the white man. All that is here contended for is that 
the defensive mounds with which we are now con- 
cerned are in the majority of instances, if not in all, 
the work of the Normans, and not, as was formerly 
supposed, of the Danes or Saxons. 

This mound, or motte in French — a word which 
has given us the English mote, a hill, and moat, a 
ditch usually filled with water — is rarely found with- 
out a court or bailey attached to it, and hence the 
expression “ mound and bailey,” or “ mote and bailey,” 
to denote this type of fortification in general. Oftenest 
round, but sometimes oval or even square, the mound 
was from lo to loo feet in height, and from 300 to 

1 Thus the mound of the great Norman castle of DufSeld, a castle 
long destroyed, has been found to contain Anglo-Saxon remains. At 
first sight this would seem to be satisfactory proof of the Saxon origin 
of the mound. It is, however, possible that the Normans may have 
worked up the earth from a Saxon settlement. 
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1,000 feet in circumference. Except in a few in- 
stances, of which Berkeley is one, it was surrounded 
by its own ditch, with which the ditch of the bailey 
usually communicated, thus forming a continuous en- 
trenchment round the whole fortress. Occasionally 
it stands enti -ely within the bailey, in which case 
there would be a double ring of ditch, but as a rule 
it projects from one side of the bailey, so that the 
whole has a rough resemblance to a figure of 8 or to 
an hour-glass of two unequal parts. The ditches are 
almost always dry. Only here and there did the 
neighbourhood of water give facilities for flooding 
them. On the scarp and counterscarp they were 
generally surrounded with palisades. The bailey thus 
enclosed contained the retainers’ quarters, and was 
entered through a gap in the vallum, defended of 
course by a gate ; in some instances there was no 
gap, and the top was reached by steps. The wooden 
tower or bretasche ^ on the summit of the mound was 
of three stages, the lowest being used for stores and 
the others for the housing of the lord and his family. 
When the castle was situated on tolerably level 
ground, as was generally the case, the mound was 
necessarily artificial — Arundel, Clun, and Farnham are 
examples— but in other instances a natural hill with 
its sides more or less scarped, as at Corfe or Ponte- 
fract, would serve every purpose. Occasionally a 
second bailey is found attached to one side of the 
first to contain the cattle required for the use of the 
establishment. 

To return to the question of the inception of this 

* In. the fourteenth century this word came to be applied to the 
wooden galleries thrown out from the battlements of walls and towers 
arid noticed later on. 
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type of fortress. The first to examine it scientifically 
was the late George Thomas Clark, an authority of 
the first rank. He defined it as "a moated mound 
with a table-top, and a base court, also moated, either 
appended to one side, or within which it stands,” and 
he afterwards drew up a list of all the English and 
Welsh examples known to him.^ But he did not stop 
here. The Saxon Chronicle records the fortifying by 
the son and daughter of Alfred — Edward the Elder 
and Ethelfleda, Lady of the Mercians — of several 
places called buhrs, '&x\.d. Clark, finding that mound-and- 
bailey works exist at many of these places, jumped 
to the conclusion that it was this mound and bailey 
that “ constituted a Buhr,” ^ This dictum, emanating 
from such a source, met with universal acceptance, 
and it was not till 1894 that it was first impugned 
by Dr. Horace Round in the Qiiarterly Review. 
Since then the question has been investigated by 
several competent scholars,® and the majority have 
come to a conclusion adverse to Clark’s theory. A 
buhr, they have succeeded in showing, was something 
very different from a castle of the ifiound-and-bailey 
or any other type. The evidence which has led to 
this result may now be briefly summarized. 

And first for the meaning of the word. Buhr, the 
modern English borough, though its first meaning 
seems to have been a protective enclosure of any kind, 
soon passed to the thing enclosed. Thus the Anglo- 
Saxon homestead, with its surrounding fence to guard it 
against the inroads of wolves, would be a buhr, but 

* Archeological Journal for 1889. Not far short of three hundred 
examples are enumerated. 

* Mediawl Military Architecture^ vol, i. p. 19. 

* See the list of references at the end of this chapter,. 
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by Alfred’s time, when men began to take defensive 
measures against the Danes — and we hear but very 
little of Saxon fortification before then — it usually 
signified a fortified town. This appears from the fact 
that both in Alfred’s translation of Orosius and in the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels of the eleventh century, the 
word is used as a translation of civitas, while Florence 
of Worcester, writing in the early part of the twelfth 
century, equates it with tirbs. Further, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle under the year 942 speaks of the five 
towns of the Danelaw as the fif burga, and the 
pictures of buhrs in the Anglo-Saxon MSS. are those 
of fortified towns. Lastly, in only ten out of the 
twenty-five buhrs recorded by the Chronicle to have 
been “wrought” by Edward and his sister, and now 
capable of identification, is there any mound-and- 
bailey work to be found, and in all but two of these 
ten there is recorded proof of the existence there of 
a Norman castle. A buhr, then, is evidently not a 
castle, but a fortified town; nor do we hear of these 
mound-and-bailey works under any other name, until 
they make their appearance as castels (castles)^ in 
the time of Edward the Confessor. We then hear 
of them as novelties introduced by the Norman 
favourites of that King, and as unpopular with his 
English subjects. The first mention of them that we 
have is in the Chronicle under the year 1048, when 
the Normans set up a castle in Herefordshire, 
“ and wrought every harm and insult to the King s 
men thereabout that they could.” This is believed 
to be the castle of Osbern Pentecost at Ewias 
Harold, where the mound and bailey may still be 

* The word castellum in pre-Conquest English records meaps a little 
castmm or towiu 
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seen.^ The only other castles known to have been built 
in England before the Conquest are Richard’s Castle, 
also in Herefordshire, and Robert’s Castle at Claver- 
ing in Essex.^ 

The truth is, as we have already indicated, that 
under the Saxon rule the castle had no raison 
(^itre. The Saxon thegn lived in peace among his 
neighbours and not in the midst of a hostile popu- 
lation, and his wooden mansion or “ hall ” was fenced 
at most by a hedge or a palisade. Such a habita- 
tion, easily destroyed and easily rebuilt, could offer 
but little resistance to a horde of invaders, and 
Ordericus Vitalis, who was a boy at the time of the 
Conqueror’s death, attributes his easy conquest of the 
country to the absence of castles which fnight have 
held him in check. But after the establishment of 
William on the throne the castle began to become a 
familiar feature in the land. Some, such as London 
and Colchester, were built by the order of the King 
himself, others by the great nobles to whom he granted 
the estates of the English proprietors. At the same 
time there was no ratio between the number of great 
nobles and the number of castles, for as a safeguard 
against the evils of which he had had too much 
experience across the sea — the upspringing, that is, 
of too powerful rivals — he took care that the numerous 
manors which he heaped upon his chief supporters 
should not be massed together in a single area, but 
scattered widespread over the country, so that instead 

^ This identification, as well as that of Clavering, is due to Dr, J. H. 
Round. 

® The earliest mound-and-bailey castles known to history are those 
built by Thibault-Ie-Tricheur, Count of Blois, and Fulk Nerra, Count of 
Anjou, in the tenth century, Mrs. Armitage, Early Norman Castles^ 
pp. 72 - 75 * 
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of a single castle, each man found it necessary to have 
one for the security of each parcel of his lands, and 
wherever possible he would select for its site the 
vicinity of ancient roads or waterways, which would 
give him easy access from one of his estates to 
another. 

Mrs,' Armitage gives a list of eighty-four castles 
known to have existed in England before the end of 
the eleventh century, a list to which further research 
may not improbably add others. Twelve of these 
(Pevensey, Arundel, Hamburgh, Berkeley, Chepstow, 
Corfe, Pontefract, Richmond, Rochester, Colchester, 
Carlisle, and Norham)^ are described in the present 
volume, and of these Arundel, Berkeley, and Rochester 
(Boley Hill) have artificial, and Corfe, Pontefract, and 
Norhara natural mounds. To these, in the absence of 
actual record, we may provisionally add Alnwick, 
Clun, Conisborough, and Ludlow. In Wales the 
eleventh-century castles are Pembroke and Ridwelly, 
both mentioned by Mrs. Armitage. 

All these, except Pevensey, London, Colchester, and 
possibly Bramber, were no doubt originally built of 
wood. With these exceptions stone does not seem 
to have been employed at all for castle-building 
before the middle of the reign of Henry I, and its use 
was not general till the second half of the twelfth 
century had set in. Timber was at hand in abun- 
dance, and as has already been remarked, a timber 

^ The claim of Norham to a place in Mrs. Armitage^s list {Early 
Nonnan Castles^ p. 172) is, however, very doubtful. Bishop Ranulf was 
not consecrated till June 1099, and lived till 1129. Roger de Hoveden 
ascribes his foundation of Norham to the year 1121 (see below, p. 34), 
and the continuator of Simeon of Durham (Rolls Series i. 140) only 
mentions it among the architectural works which he undertook after his 
return from Normandy, whither he had fled after his escape from the 
Tower, in which he had been confined by Henry I, 
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castle was soon put together. Stone would have 
required quarrying, hewing, and perhaps carting from 
a distance, not to mention that an earthen mound of 
recent construction would hardly be in a condition to 
sustain its weight. In fact wood continued to be 
employed long after stone walls and towers had 
become common, and we hear of its use as late as the 
time of Henry III and even of Edward 1. In the 
civil wars of Stephen’s reign, when rapid construction 
was again an object, the numerous so-called adulterine 
castles, because erected without the royal licence,^ 
were no doubt mostly of timber, and were afterwards 
the more readily destroyed. For wooden towers and 
curtains obviously had this great disadvantage, that 
they were easily burnt, and in the Bayeux Tapestry 
the besiegers are shown in the very act of setting 
fire to the wooden castle of Dinan. 

But as the country became more settled under Henry 
II, wooden fortifications began to give place to those of 
stone. The simplest way in which this alteration could 
take place was by substituting a stone curtain for the 
stockades which fenced in the bailey and the table- top 
of the mound, and at the same time replacing the wooden 
entrance towers — of which there would be one at the 
entrance to the bailey and also one at the foot of 
the mound — with gatehouses of stone. Or perhaps 
the mound only might be walled in the first instance, 
leaving the bailey defences to be remodelled later on. 
As for the wooden keep, it might have been retained 
much longer than is commonly supposed, with or 
without additional wooden buildings erected round 

^ In theory the King’s licence was always requisite for the building 
of a castle, but it must have often suited the Conqueror to waive his 
prerogative in this respect and give his barons a free hand^ 
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the inside of the wall. This must have been a question 
of space, but at any rate, when the tower had disap- 
peared, there is no question that a range of such 
buildings took its place. 

The summit of the mound thus walled is what 
Clark termed a Shell Keep. Like the square keep 
or Tower, it was the strongest part of the castle, and 
was capable of being held after the rest had fallen ; 
but give it what name you will, it was in point of 
fact a kind of small inner bailey at a higher level than 
the outer one at the foot of the mound. Its shape 
varied with that of the mound — circular, oval, polygonal, 
or even square — and its diameter varied from 30 to 
100 feet. Common as it must once have been, the 
Shell Keep had not the solid strength of the Tower, 
' and it has been less able, therefore, to withstand the 
ravages of time. Hence examples in any tolerable state 
of preservation are extremely rare. Those included 
in this volume are Arundel, Berkeley, Pontefract, 
Alnwick, and Clun. At Clun and Guildford a square 
keep was afterwards built against the side of the mound. 

It is the Square Keep which is associated in the 
popular mind with the Norman castle, and this was the 
usual form of keep adopted in the first three quarters 
of the twelfth century. It contained the living rooms 
of the lord and quarters for a certain number of 
soldiers. Others may have been housed in wooden 
barracks, but it was not till the thirteenth century that 
elaborate domestic buildings in the bailey began to 
supersede the keep as the residence of the baronial 
family. 

Examples of twelfth-century rectangular keeps 
erected on eleventh-century fortified but moundless 
sites are Carlisle, Chepstow, Richmond, and Bamburgh; 
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on new sites, Kenilworth, Castle Rising, Portchester 
(on a Roman site), and Brougham. Corfe and Norham 
were built on natural mounds, Rochester within the 
former enceinte, but a short distance from the mound. 
Very rarely were they built upon an artificial mound, 
Clark mentions as instances Saffron Walden, Mile- 
ham (Norfolk), Bungay, and Bramber, but “at 
Christchurch and Mileham the mound is low, and the 
keep walls seem to be carried through it to the solid 
ground.” ^ 

These keeps are seldom mathematical squares ; of 
those included in this volume only Corfe, Rochester, 
and Brougham will be found to comply with this test. 
They are generally rather longer one way than the 
other, and Chepstow, no doubt owing to the long, 
narrow platform of rock on which it stands, is more 
than twice as long as broad. Colchester, which 
measures 152 feet by iii feet, covers a remarkable 
area for its height, but there is good reason to believe 
that it was formerly twice as high as it is at present, 
and it must then have been the finest square tower 
in the kingdom, finer even than those of London and 
Norwich. To-day the honours must be divided 
between Rochester and Hedingham in Essex. 

Besides the ground floor or basement, there were 
generally three upper stages, rarely one (Chepstow, 
Kenilworth, Castle Rising) or two only (Corfe) ; but 
sometimes the third storey (Richmond, Norham, 
Bamburgh, Portchester, Brougham) was a later addition. 
The larger keeps are partitioned off into two divisions 
by a cross-wall, thus giving two main rooms on each 
floor, some of which were probably further divided 
by wooden partitions. At Castle Rising the northern 

^ Mediaval Military Arckiteciure^ vol. i. p* 122. 
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chamber is divided by an arcade, but Colchester stands 
alone in having two solid cross-walls. The basement 
was always, as had been the case in the bretasche, 
appropriated to stores, the first floor — when there 
was more than one upper stage — was assigned to the 
men at arms, and on the seco'nd floor were the hall 
and other living rooms of the lord and his family. 
The third floor would contain bedrooms and women’s 
apartments. Room would always be found for a chapel, 
or at least a small oratory, and sometimes, as at 
Rochester and Castle Rising, for a kitchen. The 
question of the kitchen arrangements in connection 
with these keeps is, however, generally more or less 
of a puzzle. Sometimes, as was certainly the case 
later, the kitchen may have been a separate building 
in the bailey, but in early Norman times it is probable 
that the cooking was done over the hall fire. 

Sometimes there is a mural gallery running round 
the upper part of the walls of the hall, with openings 
looking down into the room and therefore answering 
to the triforium of the church. The best example 
is to be found at Rochester ; that at Bamburgh is now 
on a level with the inserted third floor, and at Castle 
Rising, where it is carried along one side only, it is at 
the floor level. 

At Rochester only is there a subterranean chamber 
beneath the basement, for those at Colchester were 
excavated in modern times beneath a purely structural 
vaulting. The underground dungeons or cellars at 
Berkeley, Alnwick, Arundel, and Pontefract, have of 
course nothing to do with the square keep to which 
our attention is now confined. Light, to very limited 
extent, and air were given to the basement and first 
floor by long narrow loops, which cam have been of 
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no use for defensive purposes : the development of the 
loop in this direction came later. The upper floors, 
being out of the reach of battering engines and 
not easily penetrated by missiles, were furnished with 
windows of a larger size. At Richmond the first floor 
has, exceptionally, three large windows, but on this 
side the tower was covered by the barbican. The floors 
were always of timber, but in some instances, with 
the view of guarding against fire, the basement has 
afterwards been vaulted over. This was done at 
Carlisle, Portchester, Brougham, Richmond, and Bam- 
burgh. The various floors were connected by a well 
stair or vice contained in one of the angle turrets, and 
sometimes secondary stairs leading from the hall floor 
to the battlements are found in another turret. 
Besides the galleries already mentioned, the walls, 
7 to 14 feet thick, gave plenty of room for mural 
chambers and garderobes ; at Castle Rising the garde- 
robes are all placed on the side of the keep farthest 
from the entrance, and at Corfe a projecting annex 
was built against one side to receive them. 

The roofs were originally sloping, of one, or, when 
there was a cross-wall, of two ridges covered with 
shingles. In the latter case there would, of course, 
be a central as well as two lateral gutters. The roofs 
were concealed by the parapet, and not visible from 
below ; hence the only means of commanding the foot 
of the tower from the top must have been from a 
walk or alure carried round the top of the walls and 
protected by a parapet, or from the square turrets at 
the angles. At this time the ramparts, from which 
stones and other missiles could be hurled down upon 
the head of an attacking party, gave the defenders 
almost their only means of annoying the enemy. 1 5 
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was their solid strength that enabled these great 
towers to hold out against a long siege, and they 
afforded but few facilities for acting on the offensive, 
but later, as military science advanced, the gable 
roofs were often removed, and the space they occupied 
filled by an additional storey with a flat roof covered 
with lead, on which projectiles could be mounted. 

The early keeps were entered on the first floor 
by a movable ladder or a flight of permanent steps. 
There was no entrance at the ground level, though 
at Colchester and elsewhere one was afterwards cut 
through the wall, and the basement could therefore 
only be entered from the floor above. But in the 
twelfth century, in all the larger keeps, the entrance 
was generally protected by a subsidiary structure now 
usually termed a fore-building. The most important 
part of what must have been a very fine example 
remains at Rochester, but the most perfect described 
in this volume is that at Castle Rising. At any rate 
these two will enable us to arrive at some idea of what 
the thing was. It was a building applied to the side 
of the keep containing the entrance, and giving the 
approach a treble protection ; in other words, no less 
than three outer doors had to be forced before the 
door of the keep itself could be reached. It was, 
in fact, a parapeted staircase with its inner side built 
against the keep wall. At the bottom was a low tower 
containing a gateway, half way up was a landing with 
a second gateway, and at the top a third gateway set 
in ^another tower, perhaps two-thirds the height of the 
keep. It is this tower which remains at Rochester, 
and it contained the vestibule into which the entrance 
of the keep opened. The square keeps described in this 
volume which have forebuildings are at Rochester, 
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Corfe, Kenilworth, Castle Rising, Norham, Port- 
chester, and Brougham. Fore-buildings are also found 
at Berkeley and at Orford, but as a rule they occur 
only in connexion with the rectangular keep. 

We have seen that in the early Norman period the 
keep, whether of the shell or square type, was the 
residence of the lord and of a certain number of his 
retainers ; it constituted, in fact, by far the most im- 
portant part of the castle. The buildings contained 
in the bailey, even after it had received a curtain of 
stone, were probably little more than wooden ranges 
of barracks or stabling. But after the middle of the 
twelfth century the accommodation afforded by the 
keep began to be regarded as too cramped to suit 
the growing standard of comfort and the increasing 
number of armed dependents maintained by the owner 
of the castle. Hence, separate “ houses,” as they 
were called, comprising a chapel, hall, and other 
apartments, began to be erected in the bailey, and 
the keep came to be looked upon more and more as 
a citadel of refuge after the outer defences had fallen. 
This was, however, a gradual process of transition, 
and the middle of the thirteenth century had passed 
before the new state of things can be considered as 
generally established. In the fourteenth century the 
fashion was carried still further, and the castle became 
less and less a military stronghold and more and more 
a luxurious palace. 

But apart from the growth of luxury an important 
factor in the development of the castle was the im- 
provement in the arts of attack and defence, which 
finally produced the concentric castle, of which -the 
earliest and the most complete example in Britain is to be 
found at Caerphilly. The first step in advance was the 
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abandonment of the- square keep, which went entirely 
out of fashion after the death of Henry II. As we 
have seen, it relied almost entirely on its passive 
strength, and as long as its stores held out it had 
little to fear while siege-craft was in its infancy. But 
it had one weak point ; if the enemy had once carried 
the defences of the bailey and made his way up to the 
foot of the tower, he might set men to undermine one 
of the angles and soon effect a breach. This is what 
happened at Rochester in 1215, when the whole of 
the south-eastern corner of the tower was brought 
down. Accordingly, soon after the middle of the 
twelfth century, the square keep began to be super- 
seded by the circular tower, of which so many were 
built in France before the end of the century by 
Philip Augustus, and which our own Richard I, 
employed at his famous Saucy Castle on the Seine. 
The finest example we have in England is at Conis- 
borough, and the finest in Wales at Pembroke. 
Wherein, then, lay its advantage over its predecessor ? 
In the first place an equally serviceable tower could 
be built with perhaps a third of the material required 
for such a gigantic structure as Colchester or Rochester; 
and in the next place the various stages could be more 
easily vaulted, thus providing additional security 
against fire ; in France this was commonly done 
throughout the whole tower, but in this country, where 
the castles were on a less magnificent scale, it appears 
that the basement was the only storey usually vaulted. 
At Pembroke the roof is a dome of stone. Lastly, 
from the point of view of resistance to attack, a little 
consideration will make it evident that the ram could 
be used with greater effect against the angle of a 
square than against any segment of a compact circle ; 
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on the other hand, any particular point at the foot 
of the circular tower could not be so effectively com- 
manded from above. 

But it was not the keep only which benefited by 
the adoption of the circular form. The advantage of 
the round bastion over the square, as allowing an 
assailant at the centre of the arc to be more easily seen 
from the adjacent curtain, had long been understood ; 
but in the thirteenth century the projection of these 
mural bastions and towers was increased, thus giving 
them command of a wider field, and in some instances 
their size was so considerable as to raise them to the 
rank of a secondary keep. The tower at the south- 
east corner of Chepstow is a striking case in point, 
and seems to have been designed for being defended 
independently after the rest of the castle had fallen. 

The gatehouse towers also assumed the circular 
shape, and are often spoken of as drum towers ; some- 
times, like the mural towers, they are prolonged, and 
on the Continent, with the object of still further in- 
creasing their flanks, sometimes terminate in a kind 
of point or beak.^ 

As in the earlier form, the entrance to the circular 
keep was on the first floor ; at Orford, as already 
noticed, it was protected by a forebuilding. The stairs 
sometimes, as at Conisborough, were mural, curving 
within the wall ; but, to facilitate the independent 
defence of each floor, they were not continuous — on 
reaching the first floor the room had to be crossed to 
arrive at the flight leading to the second floor, and 
so on. Sometimes, as at Pembroke, they were spiral 
(a vice), contrived in the thickness of the wall. At 

‘ A striking example is found at Carcassonne, Viollet-le-Duc, Mili- 
tary /IrcMUcture^ Macderjjiott’s translation^ ed. 1907, pp. 131-?, 
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Conisborough, as in most square keeps, there are 
elaborate fireplaces and flues, but in Pembroke, which 
seems to have been less intended for the purposes 
of residence, there are none. Both at Conisborough 
and at Orford the arrangements for permanent resi- 
dence are complete : even an oven is provided in both 
castles on the battlements. 

Like its predecessors, the circular keep relied mainly 
upon its passive strength, and like them it was generally 
able to hold its own against the comparatively small 
forces that could be brought into the field in the twelfth 
century; but with the reigns of John and his son, armies 
no longer consisted only of the feudal tenants and the 
levies of the shire. The sovereign made it his practice 
to enlist large bands of mercenaries, whom he could 
keep under arms for periods limited by no set terms 
of service, but only by his ability to find them pay. 
Thus a blockade, which was formerly liable to be 
broken up by the return of the besiegers to their 
homes, could now be maintained for an indefinite period 
— a circumstance in itself sufficient to condemn a style 
of fortification which gave little or no facilities for 
carrying the war into the enemy’s camp or for re- 
plenishing the stock of provisions. Besides this, an 
improvement had by this time taken place, both in the 
tactics of siege-craft and in the engines employed, 
which made the adoption of some retaliatory steps on 
the part of the besieged imperative. Nowhere had 
the art of fortification been brought to a higher pitch 
of perfection than in the Byzantine Empire, and the 
Crusaders were not slow to profit by the experience 
they had gained in the Levant, The fortifications 
of Constantinople and Antioch and many other places 
were something quite outside the range of their pre- 
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vious ideas, and on their return home they proceeded 
to put into practice the lessons they had learned. 

The twelfth-century keep, of whatever form, now 
disappeared, and the bailey surrounded by a palisaded 
embankment, or by a stone curtain provided with 
few or no towers except perhaps a gatehouse, was 
abandoned In favour of an enclosure furnished with 
strong towers at the angles, and with others projecting 
from the intervening curtains. The gatehouses became 
more formidable, and besides the main entrance postern 
doors were provided at other parts of the enceinte, 
from which sallies could be made upon the flanks or 
rear of the besiegers. This was the style of castle 
built in the first half of the reign of Henry III. As 
for the older castles, the keeps were preserved, but 
they received additions — sometimes amounting to re- 
constructions — in the prevailing style. The culmination 
of this style was reached in the concentric castle, of 
which, however, no example is found in this country 
earlier than the end of Henry’s reign. Some of the 
most complete examples of the concentric type are 
described in this volume, but of the castles of the pre- 
ceding type, the fortified area — one might be tempted 
to call it the expanded and elaborated shell keep — the 
only one included is Framlingham, and a few lines 
may be devoted to a Monmouthshire example. White 
Castle, which did not, as far as is known, like 
Framlingham, take the place of a destroyed Norman 
castle on the same site. 

White Castle, standing at an altitude of 500 feet, 
commands the passages from the mountains of the 
north-west to the central plain of Gwent. It consists 
of a large court enclosed by a curtain about 30 feet 
high, furnished with projecting round towers, which 
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rise some 1 5 or, in the case of the gatehouse towers, 30 
feet higher. Two of these at the narrowest end, the 
north, form the gatehouse ; there are four others — one 
at each southern angle and one in each of the side 
curtains. The whole is surrounded by a ditch of great 
depth, down the scarp of which the outer base of the 
towers is carried for several feet. There is a second 
gate in the south curtain nearly opposite the m ain 
entrance, and approached from the east along the scarp 
of the ditch. The only buildings contained in the 
court seem to have been timber barracks with stone 
bases placed against the curtain. Thus even with 
these defences the castle must have presented a 
formidable obstacle to the inroads of the Welsh ; but 
to make it still stronger, and, by affording protection 
for cattle, to enable it to stand a lengthy siege, it was 
provided with, an extensive system of outworks. 
North, east, and south enclosures were added, each 
surrounded by its own ditch, and the northern enclosure, 
which covered the main entrance to the castle, was 
further strengthened by a stone curtain furnished with 
niural towers and, at its south-eastern corner, by a 
gateway approached by a long passage between two 
walls. The eastern enclosure is of larger extent than 
the northern, the southern is smaller and is shaped 
like a half-moon, completely covering that side of 
the castle, and its ditch is as deep as the main ditch, 
with which it is connected. 

It will be readily understood that a fortification of 
this kind was capable of accommodating a large 
garrison, which would be able to defend the castle 
itself long after the outworks had fallen into the hands 
of the ene:my, and that the two entrances would make 
it easier for the besieged to assume the ofiensive> 
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facilitating as they did the exit and return of a sortie. 
But all these advantages were more fully secured by 
the concentric castle, which came into vogue towards 
the close of Henry Ill’s reign, and with which the 
history of the castle as a fortress concludes. When 
Gilbert de Clare completed Caerphilly the last word in 
the development of castle-building had been spoken. 

The essence of the concentric type, as the term 
implies, is the construction of more than one en- 
ceinte round a common centre. At Beaumaris — the 
most perfect example we have — there are two, at 
Kidwelly also two, but the inner ward, instead of being 
central, is applied to one side of the outer. The same 
result was attained at Ludlow by the addition of an 
outer ward to a pre-existing inner one. At Caer- 
philly and Harlech there are three, and at Kenilworth, 
an old Norman castle enlarged, the place of a third is, 
as at Caerphilly, taken by a lake. The object aimed 
at was of course the same as that intended to be 
served by outworks at such castles as Framlingham and 
White Castle, namely, to enable the inner ring to be 
held after the outer one had fallen. But, as far as the 
two inner rings were concerned, there was this further 
advantage, that the inner was contrived not only for its 
own defence but also for that of the outer. With this 
object the enceinte of the inner ward was much higher 
than that of the outer, and the space between the two 
curtains was so narrow that the outside of the outer 
one might be commanded from the battlements of the 
inner. Further, this narrow space was divided trans- 
versely by cross-walls, so that if the enemy had effected 
an entrance at one point they would be cooped up in a 
limited space and exposed to the concentrated fire of 
the garrison from the battlements of the inner ward. 
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The concentric type was, however, not the only one 
adopted at this period. Sometimes, owing to the 
exigencies of the site, a single enceinte, very much 
longer than broad, was built and then divided into two 
wards by a cross-wall. This was done at Conway and 
Carnarvon, and much the same effect was produced by 
the additions to older castles such as Chepstow. The 
hall and chapel, which we saw in the later Norman 
period had been established in the bailey, were 
erected as a rule against the curtain qf the inner ward 
of the concentric castle, but at Beaumaris and 
Kidwelly the chapel is placed in a mural tower, and 
at Beaumaris the hall occupies the first floor of one 
of the gatehouses. At Conway, besides the chapel 
in the ward, there is a beautiful oratory in one of the 
towers, though hardly so highly finished as the earlier 
example contrived in one of the buttresses at 
Conisborough. In the fourteenth century, the earlier 
“ houses ” were sometimes superseded or supplemented 
by a range of buildings on a palatial scale, as at 
Kenilworth and Ludlow. But with the fourteenth 
century we are not specially concerned : this volume 
must confine itself to such additions as were then 
made to castles of an earlier date, and the fortified 
mansions which began to be built in its closing years, 
however much or however little they preserved the 
traditions of the castle, are beyond its scope. 

A few words may be said with reference to what 
was always an important feature in the late thirteenth- 
century or Edwardian castle, as it is often called. 
This was the gatehouse. To defend the entrance 
to the bailey, and to provide for the raising and the 
lowering of the drawbridge, a gatehouse of some sort 
had been a necessary part of the defences even in 
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early Norman times, and an early example remains at 
Arundel, But as time went on it increased in height 
and depth until it became almost a small keep in itself, 
and capable of independent defence. There is hardly 
a castle dealt with in this volume of which the gate- 
house, whether part of the original fortress or an 
addition to it, is not a leading feature. In the 
Edwardian castle it had two projecting drum towers 
in front, and sometimes two others in the rear ; when 
this was not the case it was flat towards the ward. 
In the centre was the gateway, and above it, either 
machicolations, or. an outer wall thrown across from 
tower to tower a couple of feet in advance of the main 
wall, leaving a space down which stones or beams 
might be let fall upon the assailants of the gate. 
Loops in the towers commanded the approaches and 
the flanking curtains on either side. In front of the 
door, which consisted of two leaves opening inwards, 
was the portcullis, a device which first appears in the 
thirteenth century, consisting in small doorways of an 
iron grate, and in larger ones of an oaken one shod 
with iron spikes. This was worked from the chamber 
above the gate. Inside the door there was often 
another portcullis, and then came the long entrance 
passage, with a porter’s lodge or guardroom on either 
side, usually connected with a prison known as the 
porter’s prison. The passage was commonly vaulted, 
and in the vault were “ chases ” or slits to enable 
the passage to be barricaded, and square or round 
holes called nuurtrihres , by means of which an enemy 
who had forced his way into the passage might be 
annoyed by thrusting down long pikes. The far end 
of the passage was secured by another pair, of doors, 
also porteullised. The heel or inner end of the draw- 
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bridge worked on trunnions, and chains attached to its 
outer end passed through holes in the gatehouse above 
the portal. If the ditch to be crossed was a narrow 
one the outer end of the drawbridge when lowered 
rested upon its counterscarp; if wide, upon a pier rising 
out of the ditch, the rest of the space being crossed by 
a permanent bridge ; but opposite the great outer 
gatehouse at Caerphilly there were two drawbridges, 
one on either side of the central pier. Conway is 
peculiar among Edwardian castles in having no 
gatehouse, but there is an outer and inner gate with 
a wide ditch between them, and the approach is at 
right angles to the principal entrance, which consists 
merely of a gateway set in the curtain, but provided 
with a portcullis. 

The curtain walls in Norman times, and even later, 
were composed of two parallel walls, the space between 
them being filled up with earth. One of the most 
extraordinary instances is that of the south curtain 
of the lower ward at Chepstow, which belongs to the 
earlier part of the thirteenth century and is i8 feet 
thick. In the later castles they are of solid stone, 
and are sometimes penetrated by mural galleries, as 
at Caerphilly, Carnarvon, and Beaumaris, The mural 
towers of these later castles have already been noticed. 
In some cases, as at Corfe and Chepstow, their lower 
portions are filled with earth. 

The methods of attacking a castle remained very 
much the same during the whole period with which 
we are concerned — that is, roughly speaking, 1066 to 
1350 — though in the latter part of it, as already 
noticed, some improvements were introduced by the 
Crusaders, There was of course the simplest of 
all, the escalade, but this would be useless against 
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a Norman keep, and one would think could only be 
attempted as a surprise or under cover of a very 
heavy and" well-directed fire against any other part 
of the enceinte. Moreover the ditch would have to 
be filled in with fascines before the ladders could be 
planted against the walls. More success might be 
hoped from the mine, but this could only be employed 
when the castle was built on a soft soil and at no 
great elevation above the general level of the ground. 
A tunnel would then be run under the bottom of the 
ditch to the foundations, which would be breached, 
and the superstructure propped up with balks of 
timber covered with pitch or grease. The cavity 
would then be filled with combustibles, and the whole 
set on fire, thus bringing down the rest of the masonry 
above. 

For battering the walls the most ancient device 
was the ram. It consisted of a huge beam fitted 
with an enormous head to do the butting, and was 
suspended by chains between two upright posts. It 
is said to have required from forty to sixty men to 
draw it back as far as the chains allowed, and it 
was then let go to pound with all its force against 
the wall. Another device was the bore or pick, a 
long pole shod with iron which was inserted between 
the stones of the wall to loosen them and dislodge 
them one by one. This must, however, have been 
a lengthy business, and of little use as a rule. The 
workers of both instruments were protected by a 
long shed moving on wheels, and called a "cat” or 
a " sow.” Its roof was exposed to the heavy missiles 
thrown by the defenders , from the battlements, and 
was therefore made as strong as possible, and both 
roof and sides were "usually covered with raw hides 
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as a protection against fire. The same precaution 
was necessary for the movable tower, which when 
once the ditch had been filled with fascines could be 
brought right up to the walls. Its summit was pro- 
vided with a drawbridge which could be lowered on 
to the top of the wall, and the assailants then attempted 
to take the place by a rush. If it was found im- 
possible to bring it close enough to let down the 
bridge, it could at any rate command the battlements 
from the counterscarp of the ditch, and from its 
summit showers of missiles could be poured upon the 
defenders. The attacking force also provided them- 
selves with mantlets or screens of stakes or boards 
fastened together, and generally covered with hides : 
these they used to cover their advance and protect 
themselves from the fire of the garrison. 

The weapons used by defenders and assailants 
alike would be the spear, the dart, the sword, and 
the short-bow, drawn to the chest. The long-bow, 
drawn to the ear, was only coming into use at the 
end of the thirteenth century, but the cross-bow was 
introduced in the time of Richard I. The artillery 
or siege engines employed were entirely superseded 
by the invention of gunpowder, and a few lines must 
be devoted to them, A common name for any 
machine for hurling stones was petrary [peiraria), 
but Professor Oman in his Arl of War in the Middle 
Ages, who notices the loose way in which the names 
of military engines are employed by the chroniclers, 
has succeeded in clearing up the subject by dividing 
them into three classes based upon the method of 
propulsion. The propelling force is produced either 
by Torsion, Tension, or Counterpoise. 

A machine worked by torsion was the mangonel. 
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This consisted of two strong posts united by two sets 
of ropes ; a beam is then inserted between the two 
sets and twisted round so as to force the ropes in 
opposite directions. The end where the operator 
stands is furnished with a spoon-shaped cavity or a 
sling containing the trajectile, and when he releases 
the beam the sudden untwisting of the ropes generates 
a force which hurls the stone a considerable distance. 
This machine was difficult to work, and the condition 
of the .ropes was liable to be affected by the weather, 
but it had the advantage of being able to cast missiles 
over the walls into the interior of the castle. 

Worked by tension was the balista, a gigantic 
cross-bow the cord of which was stretched back by 
winches, and fixed in notches on the stock. It dis- 
charged bolts or long javelins and was capable of 
much more accurate aim than the mangonel. Professor 
Oman has no doubt that it was the parent of the 
hand cross-bow. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
century a form of balista or catapult mounted upon 
wheels appears under the name of a springal and was 
used as a light movable field piece. 

The mangonel and the balista were in use through- 
out the Middle Ages. Engines worked by a coun- 
terpoise do not appear till quite the end of the 
twelfth century. The chief of these was the trebuchet, 
This was a long pole thicker at one end than the 
other. At its pointed end it so far resembled the 
mangonel that it was furnished with a spoon-shaped 
cavity or a sling. About one-quarter of its length 
from the butt it was fixed upon a pivot between two 
uprights ; a basket of heavy stones or weights was 
fastened to the butt end, and the' pointed end was 
then forced down by winches and secured by catches. 
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When let go the counterpoise fell and the missile 
was discharged in a great parabolic curve. 

At the beginning of our period there was little or 
no opportunity for the employment of any of these 
engines by the defenders of the castle ; but as time 
went on, and towers with fiat roofs began to be con- 
structed, it was not impossible to mount a catapult 
or a trebuchet upon them, and reply to the fire of 
the besiegers. Besides the ordinary missiles it was 
also possible to discharge combustibles, which seem 
to have been employed with much effect both by 
besiegers and besieged. But there was one device 
of the besieged which was peculiarly liable to destruc- 
tion by fire. This was the wooden gallery or hoard 
which towards the end of the twelfth century it be- 
came the practice to run out round the summit of a 
tower or along the battlements of a curtain. Even 
at the present day, just below the top of certain castle 
towers, or over a gateway, the square holes may be 
seen through which the beams for supporting a gallery 
of this kind, were thrust out. Upright posts were 
fitted to the end of these beams, and the whole 
structure, when roofed and floored, provided a con- 
tinuous gallery projecting from the tower, and entered 
from the battlements in the rear. The floor was 
provided with machicolations through which stones 
and other missiles could be dropped upon the heads 
of an enemy below. There were also narrow open- 
ings in the front screen for the discharge of arrows 
and darts. Sometimes, in order to protect them from 
fire, these hoards were covered with raw hides or 
coated with plaster. In the later castles, instead of 
beams thrust oiit from the wall, a row of stone corbels 
with machicolations between them was built into the 
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wall and the hoard erected on these, and in this 
country, at any rate, the hoard seems to have always 
been of a temporary character, put up in times of 
danger only ; in times of peace the timbers were 
taken down and stored within the castle. On the 
Continent, however, their place was taken in the 
fourteenth century by permanent galleries or bretasches, 
as they now began to be called, of stone. These 
were of course much safer against fire, but the change 
is altogether in harmony with the style of the con- 
tinental fortresses, which were designed on a much 
more elaborate scale than ours.^ In later castles in 
England, such as Raglan, we sometimes find a con- 
tinuous machicolation round the tops of the towers, 
but these openings are accessible from the parapet 
walk itself, and not from any projecting gallery or 
bretasche. 

It has been seen that the loops in early Norman 
castles were intended only for the admission of light 
and air. Arrows and other missiles were discharged 
only from the battlements, but with the introduction 
of the cross-bow loops were constructed for defensive 
purposes as well. They were now not merely splayed 
within, but niches had to be provided in the sides of 
the splay for the accommodation of the archers. A com- 
mon form is the cross-loop, and it has been suggested 
that this was intended to allow three or four archers to 
fire a volley. However this may be, there is no doubt 
that the triangle splayed outwards and downwards at 
the base of the loop, such as we find at Corfe and 
Kenilworth for example, was intended to enable the 
cross-bowman to fire upon an enemy at the base of the 

* The reader will find the whole subject of the hoard or bretasche 
Iticidijr illustrated and explained jn Viollet-Ie-Duc’s Military Architecture, 
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tower. These defensive loops are specially character- 
istic of the thirteenth century. In the next century, 
owing to the improvements in the art of mining, the 
lower parts of the towers were again built as solid as 
possible, as may be seen in the outer ward at Corfe. 
Finally the introduction of cannon for defensive 
purposes caused the bases to be pierced again. 

But the history of English and Welsh castles since 
the invention of gunpowder is one of gradual dilapi- 
dation and neglect. Even in the days of their prime, 
they seem to have required constant attention to keep 
them in proper repair, and the records relating to 
them that have been preserved are chiefly concerned 
with the damages inflicted by wind and weather and 
the sums required for their repair. When a castle lost 
all importance as a military post, or ceased from any 
reason to be the residence of its owner, the tokens of 
the change were not long in making their appearance. 
Where the roof is not kept sound even the best of 
houses will go to pieces, and hence most of the towers 
of our ancient castles are mere shells. 

By the end of the fifteenth century a very large 
number of castles were mere ruins. Others which 
were still sound enough to be garrisoned in the 
seventeenth were “ slighted" by the Parliament. Three 
of the five castles still inhabited which are included 
in this volume were snatched from decay in compara- 
tively modern times. The majority, in various stages 
of dilapidation, remained a prey to the elements and 
to the ivy, and frequently served as a common quarry 
to the neighbourhood. 

As to their present condition— the twentieth century 
has not much reason to congratulate itself. It must 
be gratefully acknowledged that in sonje instances 
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every care is taken to hand them down without 
further damage to future generations, and there are 
others where destruction has gone so' far that nothing 
but a few fragments are left to preserve ; but after 
all deductions it cannot be denied that much that 
might be done to arrest the progress of decay is not 
done, and the fact that the private owner is so often 
either unwilling or unable to incur the necessary 
expense, seems to be the strongest argument for the 
acquisition of these historic monuments by the State. 
A neighbouring country has shown that this is the 
surest means for their preservation, and the acceptance 
of the general principle does not necessarily include 
the endorsement of the methods employed to carry it 
out. But without going so far afield, we have nearer 
home in Tintern Abbey a palmary example of what 
State ownership can do. 

It was not till the latter half of the eighteenth century 
that any serious interest seems to have been aroused 
in the study of our mediaeval castles. Francis Grose 
(1731-1791) and Edward King (1735-1807) were the 
pioneers. The Antiquities (i 773-1 787) of the former, 
who was an adjutant of militia, are well' known ; the 
latter, a barrister, is best known by his Munimenta 
Antiqua (1799-1805). In the nineteenth century 
the subject was taken up by numerous enthusiastic 
students, and with the rise of the various local anti- 
quarian societies became almost popular. Charles 
Henry Hartshorne (1802-1865) made some of the 
most valuable of the earlier contributions to the study, 
but the greatest name is that of George Thomas 
Clark (1809-1898), known familiarly by the honour- 
able sobriquet of “ Castle Clark.” The collection of 
his scattered papers entitled Medieeval Military Arcki- 
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tecture in England (1884) must long remain the chief 
text-book on the subject/ 

1 On the Norman origin of the mound-and-bailey castle the reader 
may consult Dr. J. H. Round, ‘‘ Castles of the Conquest,” Arch(Bologia^ 
vol. Iviii, ; Mr. St. John Hope, “English Fortresses and Castles of the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries,”, in the Archmlogical Journal^ vol. lx. ; 
Mrs. Armitage, Proceedings of the Antiquaries of Scotla?id^ vol. xxxv., 
and her paper in the English Historical Review^ 1904, since incorporated 
in Early Herman Castles^ 1912 ; Mr. George Neilson, “The Motes in 
Norman Scotland,” Scottish Review^ 1898,* and Mr. G. H. Orpen, Ireland 
under the Normans^ 2 vols. 1911. The other side of the question is 
supported by Mr. T. Davies Pryce, “ Earthworks of the Moated Mound 
Journal of the British Archmlogical Association for X905. 
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PEVENSEY 

L ike Portchester, Pevensey is a Roman enclosure 
with a feudal castle in one corner. The size 
of the area enclosed is about the same, nearly 
nine acres ; but here it is oblong with rounded angles 
instead of being square and rectangular, the walls 
following the outline of the natural knoll on which 
they were built, and the later castle is placed in the 
south-east instead of the north-west corner. The 
Roman settlement of Anderida lay within the walls, 
and the later village of Pevensey lies outside them 
on the east. The Roman settlement dates from the 
third century; and when its buildings were swept 
away by the Saxon invaders of the fifth, the area 
within the walls lay vacant for nearly six hundred 
years, and was then at last turned to advantage 
as the site of a Norman castle. The Norman 
founder was Robert of Mortain, who, having received 
a grant of the site from his half-brother the Con- 
queror, proceeded to raise his fortified mound at the 
east side of the enclosure, the Roman walls forming 
his outer line of defence. About two hundred years 
later a second line was built, thus forming a small 
(inner ward, the eastern side of which coincided with 
the original enceinte, and the Norman keep now 
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remained the strongest tower of a thirteenth-century 
castle. 

The low knoll on which the Roman settlement was 
built was washed on its eastern and southern sides 
by the sea, now more than a mile distant. The other 
sides were defended by a marshy tract, liable to be 
flooded by the sea at high tides, so that the knoll 
would then become a veritable island. 

The present dilapidated condition of the masonry, 
both Roman and mediteval, is partly due to the fact 
that down to about the year 1830 the place was used 
as a quarry by the surrounding inhabitants. It is 
thus that the Roman walls have lost so much of their 
ashlar facing. Inside, where the level of ground is 
higher, and the foundation of the wall some 10 feet 
below the surface, the whole of the facing stones have 
been stripped off, showing that the core (over r 2 feet 
thick) consists of flints, pebbles, and other rough 
stones, welded together by strong mortar into a solid 
mass. Outside, the upper part of the wall is higher 
and more difficult to get at; and the stripping has 
been confined to the lower courses, which have now 
been repaired with brick. 

Rounded bastions or towers project from the wall 
on the outside, originally seventeen in all. - They are 
solid, and are more frequent on the north and west 
sides, which were more exposed to attack. Between 
two of these towers near the south-west corner is the 
main entrance, originally defended by two gates — an 
outer one in a line with the walls, and an inner and 
narrower one 18 feet further in, and connected with 
the other by a passage between side walls now 
destroyed. The eastern entrance, which leads to the 
village, occupies its old position ; but the archway is 
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of modern brick, and the Roman sill is 5 feet below 
the present level. Besides these two entrances there 
were a north and a south postern, the former remark- 
able for a curved entrance passage, the outer exit 
being to the east of the inner one — an arrangement 
said to be unique in this country ; the latter, which 
is included within the feudal castle, a water-gate. 

When the Normans landed in 1066 they must have 
found the Roman fortifications in a better state than 
they now are, and, as has already been said, they 
were not slow to take advantage of them. The 
mound of debris at the east end is backed by the 
Roman wall, and its summit is now strewn with 
blocks of masonry in hopeless confusion. Recent 
excavations have, however, thrown some light on 
the character of the Norman keep which once stood 
here. The foundations of a rectangular tower were 
discovered, the masonry of which, from its rude work- 
manship, denoted a very early Norman origin. “ The 
walls,” writes Mr. Hatold Sands,’^ “are 13 feet in 
thickness, and the size 81 by 60 feet. A Roman 
tower has been incorporated with the south-west 
angle, and at the others were three huge semicircular 
bastions, solid below, with cells in the thickness of 
wall, and on the south face a large rectangular pro- 
jection, probably the forebuilding.” This was no 
doubt the “great tower” mentioned in the details 
of repairs preserved in the Exchequer Accounts.^ 
In 1154 there is a mention of palisades to strengthen 

* Mejnorials of Old Sussex^ 1909, p. 201 note. The foundations of 
another of these grealj keeps have recently been unearthed at Old 
Sarum. 

^ Translated by Mr. F. L. Sakmann, and printed by him in the 
Sussex Arckceological Collections,^ vol. xlix. The whole contains a mass 
of interesting details relating to the structural upkeep of a feudal castle. 
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the ramparts — probably a stockade surrounding the 
tower. In 1313, more than half a century after pre- 
sumed date of the inner curtain wall, the great tower is 
approached by a bridge across the inner ditch, part of 
which can still be traced, and by steps. This “ bridge 
before the door of the keep ” and “ a great stairway ” 
there are mentioned again in 1366-1369. At the same 
date the keep had “ a wing ” of some sort (the 
forebuilding?) ; and in 1405 a great part of the tower 
was falling down, and £20 was spent on its repair. 
This is all that can be said of the keep. 

For the rest, the Normans seem to have fortified 
the Roman wall with a parapet, and to have raised 
one of the northern bastions, marked 5 in the plan, 
to a height of 50 feet, in order to form a watch- 
tower from which the surrounding country might be 
commanded. 

The complete circuit of the Roman walls is broken 
by two gaps — one of 65 yards on the north, and one 
of about 200 yards on the south ; the latter is partly 
due to a landslip, which has carried forward the 
bastion marked 7, and left it in a leaning position, 
and partly also to the siege of 1265 by the younger 
Simon de Montfort. 

The thirteenth-century castle, the best view of which 
is to be obtained from the north and west, is surrounded 
on these sides by a moat still containing water. The 
curtain is tolerably perfect, and contains a gatehouse 
and three fine projecting towers. The part of the 
moat south of the gatehouse seems to have been 
rendered useless by the landslip. To the north an 
arm of the moat, now dry, extended in the direction 
of the watch-tower, and protected the north-eastern 
part of the Roman enclosure. 
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The gatehouse is opposite to the Roman entrance, 
and consisted of two rounded towers with the passage 
between them closed by an outer and inner gate — the 
former strengthened by a portcullis. The southern- 
most of these towers is broken down, but the ruined 
shell of the northern one is still standing. The moat 
was here crossed by a drawbridge approached from 
without between curved walls, and resting on two 
piers which may still be seen, but stripped of their 
facings. The entrance passage was vaulted and had 
arcaded side walls, but it is now inaccessible. 

All the towers, including those of the gatehouse, 
consisted of a basement and two upper floors. The 
surface of the ground inside the ward being higher 
than it is outside, the basement stories have the 
appearance of being underground. The tower at the 
north-western angle, and the one to the east of it, 
correspond in their arrangements. In both a straight 
flight of steps descends from the ward to the basement, 
and the floor above, which is on a level with the ward, 
has a separate entrance. At the foot of the basement 
stairs a passage leads to a postern, in the western 
tower on the left, and on the right in the eastern 
tower, while from the entrance into the upper floor 
a side door, in one case on the right, and in the other 
on the left, opens into an oblong mural chamber, 
which Clark, who noticed certain corbels and blocked- 
up doorways, thought gave access to garderobes 
bracketed out over the moat. The uppermost floor 
was entered from the battlements. The southern 
tower is of much the same construction as the other 
two, but the north-west tower was distinguished from 
the others by having its basement vaulted and 
arcaded. 
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The site of the chapel may be traced in the grass 
just to the south of the tower last mentioned. It is 
conjectured to have been of transition Norman 
character, and a part of the font is still left ; in 1852, 
a piscina for a pillar base was also discovered. The 
well is near the base of the Norman mound, and 
the water-gate already mentioned, which is guarded 
outside by the fallen Roman bastion, is just to the 
south of the well. 

As to other buildings in the inner ward, we hear of 
a halN and its annexed chambers roofed sometimes 
with tiles, sometimes with thatch, and with plastered 
walls ; also of gutters between the hall and the castle 
wall — ^probably the north wall, where a fireplace, 
presumably that of the hall, may be seen. 

It is owing to the fact that Pevensey was a royal 
castle that these details have been preserved, and like 
other royal castles it was ordinarily governed by a 
constable appointed by the King. Down to the 
accession of the House of Lancaster in 1399, there 
were, however, several grantees who held the castle 
and manor on the same terms as any other tenants- 
in-chief, 

, It was at Pevensey that William the Conqueror 
effected his landing on September 28, 1066, and we 
have seen that he bestowed the place on his half- 
brother Robert of Mortain. It was forfeited by 
Robert’s son William, who took the side of Robert 
of Normandy against Henry I, and was granted by 
that sovereign to the house of Laigle (de Aquila), 
who held it with intervals of royal possession for 130 
years. In 1246 Henry III gave it to one of his 
wife’s uncles, Peter of Savoy, who still held it at 

‘ Sal?tnginn, ii,s. 
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the time of the battle of Lewes, in 1264. After this 
it was for a time part of the dower of the queens 
consort : in 1318 we hear of Queen (Dowager) 
Margaret’s, and in 1360 of Queen Philippa’s, Honour 
of Pevensey. The latter died in 1369, and three 
years later Edward III bestowed it on his favourite 
son, John of Gaunt, and from this time forward it 
continued to be a possession of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

When its south and east sides were defended by the 
sea the castle seems to have been impregnable. It 
sustained three sieges. The last was raised after eight 
months, and in the first two the place was only reduced 
by famine. The first occasion was when it was 
attacked by William 1 1 as a preparatory step to his 
siege of Rochester in 1088. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux 
and Earl of Kent, had quitted Rochester and joined 
his brother of Mortain at Pevensey. The Red King 
well knew that he would only be wasting time at 
Rochester until his uncle was subdued, and for six 
weeks he assailed the Roman walls and Norman 
palisades with such artillery as he could muster. The 
rebels were ostensibly in arms for the King’s elder 
brother, Robert of Normandy, and were in hopes 
that he would come to their assistance. All he did, 
however, was to send some ships which attempted to 
effect a landing, but William and his English soon 
drove the Normans back into the sea, and the castle 
was starved into a surrender. What terms were 
granted to the Earl of Mortain we do not know, but 
Odo was made to swear that he would leave England, 
and would cause the castle of Rochester to be surren- 
dered. How he fared in this we shall see in a later 
chapter. 
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In 1147 the castle was held for the Empress 
Matilda against King Stephen. Like his predecessor, 
the King bombarded it in vain, but on his departure 
he left a force to blockade it by sea and land, and 
hunger compelled its surrender. 

The last siege took place after the battle of Lewes 
in 1264. In spite of the victory of the barons, the 
royalists refused to give up the castle, and the 
younger Simon de Montfort sat down before it for 
some eight months ; it was on this occasion that he 
made the breach in the Roman walls already noticed. 
This time the defenders had an advantage which had 
been denied to their predecessors, for they were able 
to get reinforcements and supplies into the castle by 
sea. It was therefore impossible to starve them into 
surrender, and in July 1265 Simon abandoned the 
attempt and marched off to Kenilworth. 

The only other recorded attempt on the castle was 
in 1399, when it was successfully defended by the 
wife of Sir John Pelham, a staunch supporter of 
Bolingbroke, against a local force raised in the royal 
interest. Under the Lancastrian rule the place was 
used as a state prison, and Edward, Duke of York, 
who fell at Agincourt, James I of Scotland, and the 
Queen Dowager, Joan of Navarre, are the most 
illustrious persons recorded to have been confined 
here. The last had been most unjustly accused of 
plotting the death of her stepson Henry V. 

During the long reign of Henry VI and his suc- 
cessors, the castle appears to have been kept in repair, 
but with the accession of that thrifty monarch Henry 
VII, it was allowed to fall into decay, and by the time 
of Elizabeth it was already used as a quarry for 
building the houses of the neighbouring gentry. One 
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John Thatcher, Esq-, is particularly mentioned* as 
purchasing six hundred loads of stone for his house at 
Priesthawes, not far away, at twopence a load. An 
attempt on the part of the Government under the 
Commonwealth to dispose of what materials remained 
fortunately proved a failure. 

^ Salzmann, u.s. 





CHAPTER III 

BAMBURGH 


R ight opposite to the Fame Islands the isolated 
rock of Bamburgh rises from the Northum- 
brian coast, a gaunt and mysterious pile as 
it looms in the mist before the traveller, whether by 
sea or land, and a spot which with York and Durham 
may share the distinction of being the three most 
notable sites in the history of the English land north 
of the Humber. Even before the English conquest 
a natural fortress of such exceptional strength was 
not likely to be left unoccupied by the earlier inhabit- 
ants, and in the dim dawn of history it is already 
visible as the Celtic stronghold of Dinguardi. In 
the middle of the sixth century Ida is recorded* to 
have made it the capital of his newly founded king- 
dom, and from Bebba, the second wife of his grandson 
iEthelfrith, it received the name it has ever since borne 
- — Bebbanburgh or Bamburgh. The kingdom of North- 
umberland thus founded lasted for four centuries, but 
its limits were not always the same. East of the 
Pennine Chain — for west of it the Celts long continued 
to maintain their independence — it stretched at its 
widest extent from the Humber to the Forth; some- 
times it reached no farther north than the Tweed, 

^ The passage in the Chronicle is the interpolation of a twelfth- 
century scribe, but the statement is supported by Nennius- Mrs. 
Armitage, Early Norman Cas/lcs, p. ii- 
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and sometimes the northern and southern portions, 
under the names of Bernicia and Deira, became 
two independent kingdoms. Bamburgh remained the 
capital of the northern, if not of the united kingdoms, 
down to 756 ; at which date, after a crushing defeat 
by the Celts, it was removed southwards to the old 
Roman city of Corbridge on the Tyne. Here it 
remained till the middle of the tenth century, by 
which time the supremacy of the royal house of 
Wessex over the other English kingdoms being acknow- 
ledged, Northumberland as a separate kingdom was 
finally extinguished, and its place taken by an earldom 
dependent upon the English king. Bamburgh now 
regained its prestige, and became the chief seat of the 
earldom of Northumberland. 

The earldom, abolished by Rufus in 1095 on the 
rebellion of the last earl, Robert Mowbray, was re- 
vived in favour of the Scottish king from 1139 to 
1157, but with this exception Bamburgh remained an 
appanage of the English Crown down to i6io, when 
it was granted by James I to Claudius Forster, a 
member of a well-known Northumbrian family. We 
shall see that about the same time the same generous 
monarch bestowed a neighbouring ruin upon Sir 
William Grey of Wark. In 1 704 the estates of the 
Forsters were sold, and Bamburgh was purchased by 
Nathaniel, third Lord Crewe and Bishop of Durham, 
who had married one of the co-heiresses — the Dorothy 
Forster of Sir Walter Besant’s story. At his death ^ 
in 1 720 the castle passed into the hands of trustees, 
who in 1757 set to work at its restoration and finally 
left it in the condition in which it remained till the 
end of the last century. Then, in 1894, it was sold 
to the late Lord Armstrong, whose great-nephew, also 
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created Lord Armstrong, is the present possessor. 
Some years before his death in 1 900 Lord Armstrong 
had initiated the work of preservation and reconstruc- 
tion, involving the clearing away of many of the 
worst eighteenth-century features, and its completion 
has left the castle as we see it to-day. 

The rock of Bamburgh, to be exact, lies north- 
west and south-east, with its north-eastern side to- 
wards the sea and its south-western side towards the 
village ; but it will be convenient to speak of these 
simply as northern and southerp sides. The north- 
western extremity of the rock is its lowest point ; here 
it is 100 feet, but it rises to 150 feet at its opposite 
or south-eastern extremity. Its length is about a 
quarter of a mile, and its whole surface is covered by 
the three wards of the castle — the west or lower ward, 
the east or middle ward, and, farther east again, the 
inner ward — an area comprising something less than 
five acres. The sea is said to have once washed the 
base of the rock, but an accumulation of low sand- 
hills now keeps back the tide. 

By Ida the rock was no doubt fortified by a 
palisade, enclosing habitations of wood, the royal 
quarters being at the higher end, and the rest covered 
with the buildings of the ancient city. How soon 
these wooden structures began to give place to stone, 
or when the populace migrated to the site of the 
present village without the walls, is unknown. Nor 
have we any materials for forming a picture of the 
place as it was when sacked by the Danes in 993, 
or when besieged by Rufus in 1095. What we do 
know is that in the eighth century there was an 
“ ecclesia praepulchre facta ” either of stone or wood 
on the top of the rock, probably on' the spot after- 
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wards occupied by the twelfth-century chapel, and 
that the great square keep was not built till 1163—1164, 
after Henry II had recovered possession of the 
castle from the Scots, and ten years before the great 
keep of Newcastle. This church is mentioned in 
an early document preserved in the twelfth-century 
Chronicle of Simeon of Durham ^ ; “ Bamburgh is a 
strongly fortified city, not very large, but two or three 
fields in extent, having one entrance hollowed out of 
the rock and wonderfully raised with steps. On the 
top of the rock it has a beautifully built church in 
which is a splendid and costly shrine. In this wrapt 
in a pall is the right hand of Saint Oswald the king 
incorrupt, as Beda the historian of this people relates. 
On the west and on the highest point of the city is 
a well of water excavated with marvellous toil, sweet 
to drink, and most pure to see.” The story told by 
Bede is that King Oswald and Aidan, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, had just sat down to dinner one Easter 
day, when the King’s almoner announced that the 
streets were full of starving beggars ; the King at once 
ordered that the untasted meat should be distributed 
among them, and that the silver dish upon which it 
had been served should be broken up for their benefit. 
The bishop then seized the King’s right hand and 
blessed it, saying ; “ May this hand never decay.” 
The “ well ” is, of course, the one now inside the keep, 
and the “ entrance ” was one scooped out of the rock at 
the western extremity, and then the only one. The 
present steps ascending to a postern near the bell 
or clock tower are modern. 

* Quoted by Mr. Cadwallader J, Bates in Border Holds ^ p. 228. This 
book contains the best accounts of the castles of Bamburgh, Warkworth, 
and Dunstanburgh that we have. Mr. Bates afterwards revised them for 
the great History of NorthumberlaTid now in course of publication. 
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We may now take a survey of the exterior of the 
castle, premising that the walls are in some places 
ancient, in others modern, though generally built upon 
the old foundations. We shall begin at the south- 
west corner on the land side, where there is an out- 
work near the original entrance containing a well 
known as Edmund’s well, and not to be confused 
with the one in the keep already mentioned. From 
this point the south curtain of the west ward, terminat- 
ing in the clock tower, is mostly modern, though the 
older part contains a bastion, or the base of one, near 
the western end. From the clock tower past the 
keep to another small bastion the work is again 
modern, but from this right round to the great gate- 
house at the eastern end of the castle the main body 
of the masonry is ancient. It includes a round tower 
of about the same size as the clock tower, the grand 
facade of the King’s Hall, a small square tower, the 
larger square Muniment tower, and the round Davye 
tower. The greater part of the north curtain facing 
the sea has been rebuilt from the foundations, and 
its line is seldom broken by projecting towers. 

The principal entrance to the castle is now by the 
Great Gatehouse, which has been much modernized. 
Formerly there was a barbican in front of it which con- 
tained the drawbridge, and according to a sixteenth- 
century plan ^ the face of the entrance towers was flat 
and not rounded as at present. To the left after 
passing through the gatehouSe are steps 'leading to 
the curtain of the inner ward, and in the wall below 
them there was in Elizabeth’s time a breach which 
then, and down to comparatively recent times, formed 
the only means of entering the castle. Passing through 

* Keproduced in Border Holds, 
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the gatehouse we have the cliff surmounted by the 
inner ward to our left and the curtain to our right. 
A second gate under the Vale Tipping tower is then 
reached, with a porter’s lodge on the seaward side. 
The road continues, beneafh two projecting turrets in 
the north wall of the inner ward, as far as the spot 
once occupied by the Tower Gate. This formed the 
entrance to this ward, and connected the keep with 
the end of the curtain. We are now in the middle 
ward, which is separated from the west ward by a 
curtain extending from the clock tower to the north 
front of the castle. On this curtain is a tower pro- 
jecting westwards, which has now been fitted up for 
the reception of the Crewe Library. The west ward 
is entered at its northern end by the Smith Gate, which 
possibly takes its name from a family of Smiths who 
held half a carucate of land in Hamburgh on the tenure 
of making the ironwork for the castle carts. 

The domestic buildings of the castle are ranged 
round the south side of the inner ward : they include 
the Captain’s Hall, the ' King’s Hall, a magnificent 
apartment about 70 feet by 30 feet, the buttery, 
pantry, larders, and great kitchen. Beyond these the 
range is continued as far as the steps leading down to 
the Great Gatehouse. All these buildings have now 
been restored, and the objectionable eighteenth-century 
work removed. The foundations of the twelfth-century 
Chapel of St. Oswald, a long narrow nave with apsidal 
chancel, are to be seen close to the eastern end of the 
north curtain, and are carefully preserved. 

The great square keep, built, as already stated, in 
1163-1164, stands at the east end of the middle 
ward. It is about 69 feet north and south by 61 feet 
east and west and 55 feet high. In some instances, 
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as at London, the keep was built first and the 
rest of the castle gradually grew up round it ; here 
and at Newcastle the keep was built in an enclosure 
already fortified, and was intended as a second fortress 
which could be held after the rest of the defences had 
been captured. Unfortunately, when the eighteenth- 
century repairs were being executed. Archdeacon 
Sharp, one of the Crewe trustees, took it into his head 
to convert the keep into a residence for himself, with 
the result that its historic interest was considerably 
impaired. Modern fittings and partitions were intro- 
duced, and the ancient loops were enlarged into 
unsightly modern windows. It is much to be wished 
that its restoration to its original condition should be 
undertaken. 

Like other Norman keeps described in this volume, 
it was divided internally by a cross-wall which in this 
case ran north and south, as at Portchester and else- 
where. The third floor was a later addition to the 
original structure. Thus it now consists of a base- 
ment and three upper storeys. As at Richmond, the 
angles are covered with pilasters which rise above 
the parapet to form the outer walls of the square 
corner turrets. The north and south walls have one 
pilaster near their centres, the east and west walls two. 
The entrance is on the ground level at the north end 
of the east wall, and immediately on entering a mural 
stair leads up to the first floor. The basement on 
the east side of the cross-wall consists of a vaulted 
room, supported by plain square pillars, with the famous 
well mentioned by the ancient chronicler in its south- 
west corner. The existence of this well, which is 
1 50 feet deep, had been forgotten long before its re- 
discovery in 1770. West of the cross-wall are two 
4 
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vaulted chambers, and a vice in the north-west corner 
leads right up to the battlements. 

The first floor probably had four rooms, two on 
either side of the cross-wall. In the one to the north- 
east Francis Grose, writing about 1770, noticed that 
some stones in the floor had been reddened by fire, 
showing that the grate had stood here in the middle of 
the room. The smoke, he conjectured, escaped by a 
window (now much enlarged) high up in the north 
wall. The south-east room apparently had a door 
communicating with some buildings which as late as 
the sixteenth century stood between the keep and the 
south curtain. 

The second and third floors had also four rooms, 
and the latter has a mural gallery running round its 
north, west, and south sides, lighted by external 
loops. Before the insertion of the third floor, this 
must have served as a kind of trifbrium to the second 
floor, an arrangement which obtained also at Rochester 
and Castle Rising. In the south-west corner of this 
gallery a vice leads into the turret above. 

The seventh century was the epoch of the greatness 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, and the most famous of 
the kings who reigned at Bamburgh were .^Ethelfrith, 
the husband of Bebba, whose victory at Chester (613) 
drove the Strathclyde Welsh to the north of the 
Ribble and divided them from the Welsh of what we 
now call Wales ; Edwin, the first to be converted to 
Christianity (627) ; Oswald, the patron of St. Aidan, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, and himself a saint ; Oswi, the 
conqueror of the heathen Penda of Mercia, and 
the contemporary of St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, and of St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York ; and Edbert, 
who, after capturing Dumbarton from the Welsh (756), 
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experienced a crushing defeat at their hands, and 
whose successor transferred the capital from Baraburgh 
to Corbridge. 

It was this Edbert who perhaps carried off the head 
of St, Oswald from the basilica of St, Peter at Lindis- 
farne, when he besieged a rebellious bishop there in 
750. At any rate, a story of its recovery about twenty 
years later is preserved by Simeon of Durham, and is 
thus told by Mr. Bates “ An old man, praying before 
the shrine of St. Cuthbert on Lindisfarne, imagined he 
received that saint’s commission to bring back there 
this head, which had been removed to Bamburgh, 
probably by Edbert. He proceeded to the basilica on 
the castle-rock on St. Oswald’s Day, and found the 
head of the royal martyr exposed above the altar for 
the veneration of the faithful. The concourse of 
pilgrims obliged him to delay the execution of his 
plans till the following morning, when he lingered 
behind after Mass till every one had left the church 
except the porter of the monastery.* Seeing that this 
official kept a very strict watch on his movements, he 
dropped his belt and gloves near the altar and then 
went off to mount the horse his servant had waiting 
for him near the cemetery, possibly the cemetery 
among the sand-hills just east of the castle. Despatch- 
ing his servant on an errand, he turned to the porter, 
whose curiosity had brought him out so far, saying, 

' Just take hold of the horse, my good fellow, and let 
me get my belt and gloves which I left in the church.’ 
Before the porter could say nay, he was off to the 

^ History of Northumberland^ pp. 79-80 ; see’ also Border Holds^ 
pp. 226-227. 

* Monasterii illius aediiuus in the original, but the word monasterium 
must be loosely used: 
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altar, hid St. Oswald’s head under his arm, and with 
the belt and gloves displayed ostentatiously to allay 
suspicion, rode safely off with his sacred booty to 
Lindisfarne. He had the satisfaction afterwards to 
learn that the porter carefully locked up the church 
without ever looking inside again.” Another theft of 
Bamburgh relics took place in the middle of the 
eleventh century, when one Winegot, a monk of Peter- 
borough, carried off the right arm of St. Oswald to his 
own church. 

Though ravaged by the Danes in 993, Bamburgh 
seems to have escaped destruction, and when the 
North was harried by the Conqueror in 1,069 it was 
one of the three .inhabited towns that survived, the 
other two being York and Durham. In 1095 
sustained the first of the sieges of which any details 
have been preserved. Robert Mowbray, Earl of 
Northumberland, had refused obedience to a summons 
from Rufus to appear before him, and had shut himself 
up in Bamburgh with his countess and his nephew. 
Morel the sheriff, who had slain Malcolm Canmore 
at Alnwick two years previously. William marched 
north, and being unable to carry the castle by storm, 
built a fortified post, on which he bestowed the nick- 
name of Malvozsm, over against it, for the purpose of 
harassing the defenders. He compelled the captains 
of his host to help in the work, and some of them 
having sworn to support Mowbray in his resistance, 
the latter called to them by name from the walls, and 
remonstrated with them for their want of faith. Still, 
however, no impression was made on the castle, and 
Rufus, leaving it to be watched by its “ bad neighbour,” 
returned to the south. Before the end of the year 
Mowbray, who had been induced to leave Bamburgh 
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and repair to Newcastle in the hope of getting that 
fortress into his hands, was taken prisoner. William 
then returned to Hamburgh, which since her husband’s 
departure had been stoutly defended by the countess 
and Morel, and bringing Mowbray beneath the walls 
threatened to put out both his eyes if the place was 
not surrendered immediately. This had its effect ; 
Mowbray was imprisoned for life, and his earldom 
suppressed. 

In 1333, before the battle of Halidon Hill, when 
Edward III laid siege to Berwick, the Scots attacked 
Bamburgh, where Queen Philippa then was, but were 
repulsed, and thirteen years later, after his defeat at 
Neville’s Cross, David Bruce (David II) was brought 
here as a prisoner. 

It has been already noticed that when the wars of 
York and Lancaster broke out Northumberland, under 
the influence of the Percies, espoused the cause of the 
red rose, but it was not till after the great Yorkist 
victory of Towton (March 29, 1461) that the stress of 
war began to be felt north of the Tees and Tyne. 
Henry and his Queen fled from the field and took 
refuge in Scotland, and by the end of the year most of 
the Northumberland castles, including Bamburgh and 
Dunstanburgh, had submitted to Edward IV. In 
April 1462 Queen Margaret sailed from Kirkcudbright 
to France, where she spent the summer in endeavour- 
ing to obtain assistance from Louis XI. At last, 
towards the end of October, she arrived on the coast 
near Bamburgh, accompanied by Pierre de Brez6, 
Seigneur of Varennes, and a small contingent of eight 
hundred men. The castle now opened its gates to 
her, and its example was soon followed by Dunstan- 
burghj which had been entrusted by Edward to Sir 
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Ralph Percy, brother of the third earl, who had fallen 
at Towton. Alnwick, from want of provisions, was also 
obliged to yield. 

The great Earl of Warwick now came down to the 
north and established himself at Warkworth, whence 
he rode out every day to superintend the sieges of the 
three castles of Alnwick, Dunstanburgh, and Bamburgh. 
The last was so closely pressed that Margaret thought 
it best to take advantage of the arrival of a French 
fleet, with arms and supplies on board, to escape. She 
reached Lindisfarne, but the vessel in which she had 
embarked foundered with all her treasure, and she 
was glad to get safe to Berwick in a fishing boat. 
Meantime some of the other ships had gone ashore, and 
four hundred of the French soldiers on board, being 
unable to force their way through the blockade into 
Bamburgh, occupied Lindisfarne, where half their 
number were slain or taken prisoners by Warwick, 
Bamburgh capitulated on Christmas Eve and Dunstan- 
burgh three days later. Alnwick managed to hold out 
till the end of January. 

In the spring of 1463, with the connivance of Sir 
Ralph Percy, who, strange to say, in spite of his previous 
desertion of their cause, had been entrusted by the 
Yorkists with the custody of Bamburgh and Dunstan- 
burgh, both castles were once more seized for King 
Henry by the French and Scots, though about the 
same time Margaret was defeated on the Devilswater, 
south of Hexham, owing to the desertion of her Scottish 
allies. This Yorkist success was, however, balanced 
by the loss of Alnwick, which was delivered up by the 
treachery of its captain. Sir Ralph Grey. Henry and 
Margaret, together with Brezd and two thousand men, 
now threw themselves into Bamburgh, while Warwick 
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and his brother Montagu marched north with their 
work to do all over again. On their approach Margaret 
determined to leave her husband within the strong 
walls of the castle, and to seize the opportunity of 
putting her son in safety on the Continent ; accordingly 
she sailed with him to Flanders accompanied by 
Brezd and the French troops on 30th of July. 

Her confidence in the powers of resistance of the 
rock of Bamburgh did not deceive her, for Warwick 
did not find himself in a position to press the siege, 
and retired to the south, leaving Henry to keep his 
little Court in,the castle for the next nine months.^ 

But the respite was not to last long. Yet one more 
Lancastrian rising was to break out before the war 
was over as far as Northumberland was concerned. 
Henry, Duke of Somerset, who had been in Bamburgh 
with the Queen, and after her departure bad been 
received into favour with Edward, reappeared in the 
North as the champion of the red rose early in 1464, 
and his arrival was the signal for another outbreak. 
The Scots, who had all along upheld the cause of 
Henry, now made overtures for peace, and Montagu 
set out for the Tweed to conduct their commissioners 
past the Lancastrian fortresses of Norham, Bam- 
burgh, Dunstanburgh, and Alnwick to York, where 
they were to meet King Edward. On April 25th he 
fell in with Somerset at Hedgeley Moor, and in the 
battle which ensued Sir Ralph Percy fell, crying, “ I 
have saved the bird in my bosom,” meaning his 

' A picturesque incident is related in connexion with the departure of 
the Frenchmen : a valiant drummer, attracted by the renown of the great 
Earl of Warwick, refused to embark with his countrymen and remained 
labouring and piping on a hill till the earl came up. He was at once 
taken into his service, in which he remained “ fulle good ” for many 
year§, 
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loyalty to the Lancastrian cause, which he had twice 
broken. A fortnight later Montagu gained a second 
victory over Somerset near Hexham, almost on the 
same site as Margaret’s defeat of the year before. 
Somerset was summarily executed, and Henry, who 
was present on the field, galloped back to Bamburgh, 
whence, on the fall of Dunstanburgh, he cut his way 
through the Yorkist levies that were closing round the 
place and escaped. Sir Ralph Grey, who had fled with 
him from Hexham, was left in charge of the castle. 

Warwick had now come north for the third time, 
and in June he and Montagu stormed Dunstanburgh. 
John Gosse, the captain of the castle, who had held 
the office of carver to the Duke of Somerset, was 
carried off to King Edward at York and had his head 
chopped off with a hatchet. Alnwick surrendered on 
the 23rd, and on the 25th Warwick laid siege to 
Bamburgh. He had brought a regular siege train 
with him, but first a summons was sent to Sir Ralph 
Grey to deliver up the castle. Sir Ralph replied that 
he had “ clearly determined within himself to live or 
die in the castle.” The heralds who had brought the 
summons then laid all guilt of bloodshed on his head, 
with the following defiance : “ My Lords ensure 'you 
upon their honour to sustain the siege before you these 
seven years or else to win you. If ye deliver not this 
jewel the which the King our most dread Sovereign 
Lord hath so greatly in favour, seeing it marcheth so 
nigh his ancient enemies of Scotland, and specially 
desireth to have whole, unbroken with ordnance ; if 
ye suffer one great gun to be laid unto the wall and 
be shot, to prejudice the wall, it shall cost you the 
chieftain’s head ; and so proceeding for every gun shot, 
to the last head of any person within the place.” 
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In spite of this warning, Sir Ralph “put him in 
devoir to make defence,” and the great guns “ New- 
castle ” and “ London,” the greater and smaller iron 
guns, and “ Dijon,” the brass gun, were “ laid unto the 
wall ” and “ smote through Sir Ralph Grey’s chamber 
[probably in the block to the west of the King’s Hall] 
oftentimes.” This was the first time in England that 
gunpowder had been used against masonry with such 
effect, and henceforward the doom of the feudal castle 
was only a question of time. A breach was effected, 
the Yorkists poured in, and Sir Ralph Grey was taken 
to the King at Doncaster and executed. 

From this time the castle, which had always suffered 
from the gales on that exposed coast, gradually fell 
into the ruinous state from which it was rescued by the 
Crewe trustees. In 1538 the Royal Commissioners 
reported it as in “ great ruin and decay.” In 1547 the 
Protector Somerset on his way to Scotland dined here 
with Sir John Horsley, the captain of the castle, whose 
successor, Sir John Forster, was accused of treating 
Bamburgh in the same fashion as he had treated 
Warkworth and Alnwick. What with wilful depre 
dations and the effects of the weather, the state of the 
fabric had become so bad that a survey taken by order 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1575 declared that the place was 
“ in utter ruin and decay,” much of the damage having 
occurred “ of late time.” The subsequent fortunes of 
the castle have been already indicated. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHEPSTOW 

T he long line of Chepstow Castle rises abruptly 
from the steep limestone cliffs which here form 
the right bank of the Wye, while on the other 
side a deep ravine, known as the Castle Ditch, descends 
from the higher ground to the river and separates the 
castle from the town. The castle thus occupies a 
tongue or platform of rock some 250 yards in length, 
and from 30 to 70 yards in breadth, lying between the 
river and the ravine. This platform is highest at its 
western extremity, and slopes gradually downwards 
so that the eastern end of the castle is 50 or 60 feet 
lower than the other. On the counterscarp of the 
ditch is the wall which defends the town on its 
landward sides and keeps it quite separate from the 
castle. The most conspicuous features of the castle 
are the western gatehouse, the keep, and the great 
round tower at its south-eastern extremity. Beginning 
at the west there are four wards — the barbican and 
the upper, middle, and lower wards : at the present day 
they are usually reckoned from the east, as the first, 
second, third, and fourth “ courts.” A short distance 
below the castle is the bridge over the Wye ; its site 
was chosen to suit the convenience of the town 
which sprang up under the protection of the Norman 
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lords. The ancient bridge, by which the Roman road 
from Caerleon and Caerwent to the Forest of Dean 
crossed the river, is about half a mile higher up. 

The castle of Striguil, as it was called down to the 
fifteenth century, was founded, so it is recorded in 
Domesday, by “Wilhelmus Comes,” that is William 
FitzOsbern, one of the companions of the Conqueror, 
who was created Earl of Hereford, and died in 1071. 
He also founded the castles of Clifford, Berkeley, and 
Wigmore, and repaired Osbern Pentecost’s castle at 
Ewias. Of the castle thus founded within five years 
of the Conquest nothing is known. It was no doubt 
wholly or mainly of timber, and it may have stood 
on the same ground as the twelfth-century keep which 
succeeded it. Building in this case on an elevated 
rock, FitzOsbern had no need to throw up the usual 
mound of earth, but his bailey perhaps coincided with 
what is now the upper ward with the cross ditch 
excavated on its western face.' 

The history of the castle is its gradual extension 
eastwards. If we make the eastern face of the upper 
ward the limit of the eleventh-century fortress, the 
eastern face of the middle ward will be that of the 
twelfth-century work, and the lower ward and barbican 
the contribution of the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The keep and middle ward will then be the work 
of the Strongbows, father and son, in the reign of 
Henry II, and the barbican and lower ward the work 
of the Marshals in the reign of Henry III. Minor 
alterations and additions may be due to the Bigods, 

^ All this is of course mere conjecture, and it should not be forgotten 
that, except in the case of royal castles, the conclusions arrived at as 
to the dates of the various portions must almost always be based mainly 
Qj) the style building? the documentary evidenofe being nil 
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in the latter half of the thirteenth century ; while the 
disfiguring Tudor insertions in the lower ward will be 
obvious to all. 

The visitor who ascends the ravine from the town 
will have the massive walls of the castle above him 
on his right, here and there relieved by a projecting 
tower or bastion, and on reaching the western front 
will find himself confronted by a rectangular gatehouse 
of imposing proportions. This was the most exposed 
front of the castle, being liable to attack from the high 
ground in the rear, and was therefore guarded with 
especial care. An outer cross ditch was dug in front 
of the gatehouse, thus enclosing the barbican between a 
cross ditch on either side, and a wall was carried across 
this ditch from the round tower at the south-west 
angle, abutting upon a wall which here crossed the 
ravine from the town wall. The gatehouse has a 
considerable projection from the curtain, and batters 
conspicuously from the base. In front is a very lofty 
arch, pointed with a double row of voussoirs, to 
receive the drawbridge when raised. The inner arch 
recessed within the outer one is also pointed, and 
above are the holes in which the chains of the bridge 
worked. In the sides of the lower archway are grooves 
for a portcullis, and two chases in the vault for screens. 
In the soffit of the outer arch are two meurtrQres, 
The tower is of two storeys, and in the lower one the 
portcullis was worked, i The upper chamber has three 
loops towards the field and others at the sides. The 
battlements, now almost gone, projected on corbels, 
a feature of many of the church.', towers in this district. 
The round tower in the south-west corner of the barbi- 
can, through which the alure passes, has its lower part 
filled with earth, and its gorge^built up nearly to the top. 
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Another drawbridge crossed the inner ditch to the 
gateway of the upper ward. At the south end of this 
ditch there is a small postern in the curtain. Inside 
the gate the wall to the north has been much pulled 
about, but there has been a mural garderobe in the 
angle, and the wall above the gate looks as if it plight 
once have supported a staircase. To the south of the 
gate three sides remain of an oblong building, its 
south end projecting slightly from the main curtain, 
which Clark thought might have contained quarters for 
the garrison ; its upper floor contained a large room, a 
retainers’ hall if he is right, of which four flat-headed 
windows in round recesses still remain — one south, one 
north, and two looking into the barbican : close to the 
south window on the left is a round-headed recess now 
built up and a small square loop looking east along the 
outside of the curtain. There are traces of other 
buildings in this ward to the south of the keep. The 
edge of the cliff to the north, like that of the middle 
ward, is crowned by a low wall. 

Between the upper and middle wards stands the 
keep, one of the most remarkable buildings in the 
whole history of British castles, loo feet long, ^nd 
42 to 40 feet wide, and overtopping all the other parts 
of the castle. Although some approach in the right 
direction had been previously made,' its true history 
was first read by Clark,® who was able to give a satis- 
factory explanation of details which had previously 
been a puzzle to the antiquary. Briefly, as arranged 
by the Strongbows, the building contained one huge 
hall, from which a solar at the western end was after- 

^ J. H. Parker, Domestic Architecture^ voL ii. pp, 3093, 10. 

* Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archceological Society^ 
vok vL (1881-1882); 
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wards partitioned off by the Marshals. That a hall of \ 
this vast size should ever have been planned is an 
index of the ambition of a great Norman chieftain, 
and in particular of the power of the great house to 
which the Strongbows belonged. 

The south side of the keep is part of the general I 

enceinte, the north side is separated from the edge of ; 

the cliff by a passage or gallery formerly roofed, and \ 

having gateways at either end. The western gate was I 

set in a tower now gone, the eastern gate is surmounted 1 
by a parapet and alure. On the cliff side is a wall , • 
about 20 feet high, pierced by seven apertures which ; 

gave light to the passage. Besides the pilasters at the • 

angles of the keep there are four on each of the sides f 

and one at each end : one of those in the south wall had | 

had a window cut in it, now blocked. At the base of 1 

the south and west sides can be seen the huge blocks i 

of sandstone, with wide joints, which form the lower I 

courses of masonry. The north and west walls still | 
stand to their full height, and at the north-east corner 
are the remains of a turret. The upper part of the west, 5 

and most of the east wall, is gone. I 

Entering the building by the door in the east end of i 
the north wall, the visitor will find himself in the base- | 

ment which occupies the whole area of the building, and I 

above which was the great hall. This was used for .\ 

stores, and must have had a line of posts down the | 

centre supporting the main beam of the floor above, | 

the holes for the ends of which can be seen in the east I 

and west walls. The ground is on a slope, the upper ; 

or western end being about ro feet higher than the 
lower. In the north wall are three loops opening into ' 
the gallery. The door by which the visitor has entered | 
was probably an after-thought, for the main door is in I 
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the east wall 6 feet above the ground. It is set beneath 
an arch of two members with a plain tympanum, but 
as the floor of the hall cuts across this arch, it may 
have been decided to wall up this doorway, leaving the 
passage on its other side, which will now be described. 
Outside at the east end a flight of steps leads to a 
terrace flanking the wall, and perhaps representing a 
forebuilding of some kind now gone. Another flight 
of steps on the right again ascends to a passage termi. 
nating in the basement doorway. In the centre of this 
passage a straight flight of steps ascends southwards 
in the thickness of the wall to near the angle, when it 
passes into a vice and soon reaches the door of the 
hall. This was the great Norman hall of the twelfth 
century, occupying the whole building from end to 
end. The fireplace, which served both for warmth and 
cooking, was in the centre, the smoke finding its way 
out through a louvre In the roof, an inconvenience for 
which the size of the room afforded some compensation. 
Clark thinks that the ceiling was flat beneath a high 
roof. By way of decoration, and perhaps also for 
structural purposes, a plain arcade of round-headed 
arches is carried round the west and south sides and 
recessed into the wall, but some of them have been 
blocked up at an early period. In the north wall 
were five or six Norman windows, one of which, 
towards the east end, remains, but has been built up 
outside ; another has been converted into a door 
communicating with the tower at the west end of the 
cliff passage. 

In the thirteenth century it was resolved to divide 
this huge hall into two unequal parts, leaving the 
larger or eastern part to serve as the hall, and con- 
verting the smaller or western part into a solar or 
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retiring parlour for the lord and his friends. To 
effect this a handsome arch, with deep mouldings and 
enriched with dogtooth ornament,^ was thrown across 
the hall. The springings of this arch remain on either 
side, rising from two tiers of short pillars, with stiff 
foliaged capitals, the whole resting against a broad flat 
pilaster moulded at the angles and built against the 
wall. Opposite this arch another quite plain, the only 
attempt at decoration being a chamfered edge, was 
built against the western wall, both arches ranging 
with an open pointed roof which now took the place of 
the Norman ceiling. The dividing arch was closed by 
a partition, probably of timber. The Norman windows 
also gave place in the hall to three large windows of 
two lights, each divided by transoms into four. In the 
head of each window is a quatrefoil, and the heads of 
the recesses on the innei* side are richly moulded and 
provided with side shafts. The east wall was pierced 
with two lancets of one light each. In the solar west 
of the door leading to the tower a large double window 
was inserted beneath an arch wider than those of the 
hall windows, with a quatrefoil in the head set in a 
splayed circle ; each of the contained windows was of 
two lights with a transom. In the west wall near the 
head of the arch, but out of position, are two splayed 
circles with small exterior openings like funnels. 

The line of windows above the stringcourse has 
the appearance of being intended to light a second 
floor above the hall and solar, but any such floor would 
have cut across the handsome transverse arch and con- 

' Were there two arches with a central pillar? An opinion has been 
expressed that the curve of the remaining stones shows that there could 
not have been a single span. No trace of the base of any such pillar is 
to be seen. 
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cealed the fine open roof. But if no second floor, why 
these windows ? There is no question here of a mural 
gallery such as exists at Rochester, Richmond, and 
Castle Rising, but another kind of gallery there may 
have been, and this is what Clark’s perspicacity 
detected. “ The fact is,” he writes dogmatically, 
" that there was no floor, but at its supposed level 
against the east and north walls was a broad timber 
gallery.” The object of this gallery was to give access 
to the roof and also to the door which we shall see 
opened on to the roof of the tower at the upper end of 
the cliff passage. The entrance door to the gallery 
may be seen in the south-east corner above the hall 
door — the vice, the wall of which encroaches upon the 
hall and is supported by a nook arch, having been 
carried up to reach it. In the east wall one jamb of 
the most northerly window at the gallery level remains, 
and in the north wall are four two-light transomed 
windows, two belonging to the hall and two to the 
solar. In the western jamb of the window immediately 
east of the screen is a door opening on to a straight 
flight of steps in the thickness of the wall leading to 
the roof, and to support these half of a richly moulded 
arch has been corbelled out against the face of the wall 
so as to lie flat upon it. The gallery is carried from 
the hall into the solar by a doorway in the spandrel 
of the transverse arch, and between this arch and the 
large double window is the door already mentioned, 
leading on to the roof of the tower : it is just above 
the lower door which gave access to the tower itself. 

There are no bujldings in the middle ward, but there 
are three towers in its curtains. One projects from 
the south curtain, which is here 14 feet thick. It is 
rather later than the curtain, and like the tower at the 
S 
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south-west corner of the barbican, its basement is filled 
up with earth. Its upper part, through which the 
alure passes, is greatly dilapidated. A window which 
existed half a century ago commanded a view of a 
tower of similar construction situated on the top of the 
hill on the Gloucestershire side of the river. From 
this watch towCr the approach of vessels entering the 
mouth of the Wye could be signalled. The east 
curtain of this ward was pierced with loopholes for 
defence, but it has been much pulled about, and now 
contains three large round-headed recesses, the purpose 
of which is not clear. At its southern extremity is a 
drum tower, formerly entered from the angle, but the 
entrance is now in the lower ward through an enlarged 
loop. The gateway is at the north end near the cliff, 
flanked on the south by a drum tower projecting into 
the lower ward, and flat-sided towards the middle ward. 
It had two stories, and its basement was used as a 
kitchen. 

The whole of the north side of the lower ward is 
taken up with what must once have been a very 
splendid range of thirteenth-century domestic buildings. 
They might still have remained tolerably perfect, had 
the eighteenth century taken any care to preserve them, 
but here as elsewhere the eighteenth century, or at any 
rate its first six or seven decades, was a period of 
devastation for our ancient buildings. The question 
which seems to have suggested itself to those respon- 
sible for the castle at that date seems to have been 
not how it could best be saved from going to pieces, but 
how it could best be turned to profit. It was in fact 
actually handed over to the tender mercies of a general 
merchant, who employed it as a manufactory for the 
various objects in which he dealt. For example, in onq 
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part sails were made, another part was a glass factory, 
and another a blacksmith’s shop for the manufacture 
of nails.^ And no portion of the castle seems to have 
suffered more than the range of buildings with which 
we are now concerned. The central part is fitted up 
with modern partitions for the residence of the custodian, 
and the rest has become so ruinous that it is difficult to 
understand the uses for which its various apartments 
were intended. 

About the centre there is a projection into the 
ward containing a handsome window of two lights, 
transomed, and with a quatrefoil in the head. This 
belongs to a small room vaulted in two bays and, though 
on what grounds is not apparent, said to be an 
oratory.^ West of this was the hall, which for 
ordinary use must have taken the place of the great 
hall in the keep. It is now a cabbage garden, and 
its walls are nearly gone. It probably had an under- 
croft, entered perhaps from the ward by the present 
garden gateway : how the hall itself was entered it 
is impossible to say. The dais was at the west end, 
and at the east end were the doors to the pantries 
and buttery, and between them a flight of steps, 
still existing, leading down to the great kitchen. This, 
with its store-rooms and offices, forms the eastern end 
of the range, and is immediately on the visitor’s right 
as he enters the castle. The kitchen itself must have 
been a fine room with a lofty roof : one window of 
the same character as that in the so-called oratory 
remains looking into the ward. Above the store- 

^ William Beattie, Castles and Abbeys of England [1851], and Series, 

p< 14* 

* Clark {MM. A, i* 164) says : ^ At Chepstow the chapel was on a large 
scale, and in the outer ward,” One would like to have his authority for 
st^t^ment ; esfoav^tion might perhaps settle the <^uestiQnt 
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rooms at its lower end there was a floor containing 
one or more well-lighted rooms, and above this again 
the existence of a loop points to a kind of watch-tower 
or guard-chamber. A row of projecting corbels below 
the level of the loop must have been intended for a 
wooden galleryd 

Between the steps which descend from the hall and 
the entrance to the kitchen is a cross passage extend- 
ing to the edge of the cliff. At this end of it are two 
small courts — one on the right containing garderobes, 
and one on the left occupying the summit of a pro- 
jecting rock. On the inner side of this court is a 
flight of stairs leading down to the vaulted cellar 
beneath the eastern end of the hall. At its north 
end is a door opening over the river below, which 
here forms a small creek, and in the floor is an iron 
ring to which a rope for hauling up stores from a boat 
could be secured. It will be noticed that this creek 
is commanded by the projecting rock just mentioned. 

The great gatehouse at the north-eastern corner of 
this ward contains the principal entrance to the castle. 
The gate is set between two drum towers of unequal 
size, the smaller being upon the edge of the cliff 
The arch of the gate has another thrown forward 
above, as at Kidwelly and Carnarvon, leaving a space 
or chase threatening the heads of an enemy battering 
at the door. The doors are of oak nailed on to a 
cross-barred frame, and Clark thought they were of 
sixteenth-century date. They were defended on either 
side by a portcullis. The entrance passage, and with 


^ Clark {Transactions^ p. 70), speaking of this kitchen, says, .‘Mts 
windows open towards the ward, and have been lengthened and otherwise 
altered, and some corbels projecting from the wall seem to have supported 
two rows of wooden galleries against the outside of the wall.” 
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it all the inner part of the gatehouse, has gone i its 
abutment marks will be seen on the south side of 
the gate inside. 

The curtain on the south side of this ward is of 
extraordinary thickness ; it is composed of an outer 
and inner wall, the space between them being filled 
up with earth and rubble. The thickness is said to 
be no less than i8 feet, being twice that of the east 
curtain between the gatehouse and Marten’s tower. 

Marten’s tower, where Henry Marten the regicide 
spent the last twenty years of his life, is at the south- 
east corner. It has a straight front to the ward, but 
its prolonged sides are rounded towards the field. 
Outside it is strengthened by two semi-pyramidal 
buttresses, and its only ornamentation is the string- 
course, which surrounds it at the rampart level below 
the battlements. It had an underground basement 
or cellar with a very low roof, and three large rooms, 
each the full size of the tower, above it. These are 
reached by a spacious vice entered on the left of the 
entrance passage. The ground-floor room was also 
rather low, and may have been used as a kitchen : 
it has two fireplaces, and is lighted by three loops 
towards the field. The door by which the tower iS 
entered from the ward was defended by a portcullis 
worked from the window recess of the room above. 
The first and second floors contain large and lofty 
rooms, each lighted towards the ward by a large 
square Tudor window, the mullions of the lower being 
of oak, of the upper, stone. They are set in vaulted 
recesses under flattish arches, and have taken the 
place of earlier windows set in pointed recesses. The 
entrance from the vice on either floor is by a passage 
opening into the right jamb of the window, and in the 
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lower floor another passage in the opposite jamb leads 
to a portcullised door from which a few steps descend 
upon the alure of the south curtain. The first floor 
has three, the second two loops or lancets towards 
the field. The lower floor also has a mural garderobe 
in its south-west corner. A few steps above the 
second-floor level a door on the left leads into a small 
oratory which occupies the top story of a square pro- 
jection from the tower rising above the rampart of 
the east curtain. It has a very handsome east, or 
rather north-east, window, once probably of two 
lights, the mouldings of the inner hood of which are 
ornamented with eight petalled flowers very gracefully 
cut. Beneath this was the altar, and on the right is 
the piscina. There is a lancet in each side wall and 
a small fireplace. Below this oratory was another 
room of the same size entered from the first floor. 

Marten’s tower was in tolerable repair up to 
the end of the eighteenth century,^ when the roof 
fell in,* and the destruction of the floors of course 
followed : one of the rooms had previously been used 
as an assembly room by the townspeople. The 
ramparts are still accessible, and the merlons, as at 
Alnwick, are ornaralented with stone warriors, though 
these figures are now very much decayed. As at 
Pembroke there was a chamber in the centre with a 
pointed roof, the inner gable of which can be seen 
from below rising up behind the parapet. 

On the left of the entrance to the castle is the 
abutment of a flanking wall, which seems to have 

' Mark Willett, Survey of the History of Monmouthshire [18x3], p, 291, 

’ Owing to a neglect of the roof, the upper stories of the building 
were swimming \^th water, and perishing very fast,” J, T* Barber, 
Totif throughout South Wales and Monmouthshire^ ^803, p. 251 note. 
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been carried down the slope to the ditch which 
crossed the approach, and of which tlie castic pool 
' may be a survival. This was crossed by a draw- 
bridge, lowered probably from a kind of Ir.irbicrm 
now vanished, for when the place was cajitured by 
i the Parliament in 1648, Colonel Ewer, the command- 
I ing officer, says in hts report to the Hous<;; " Hiring 
I overpersuaded by some gentlemen of the county that 
I were there, presently I cli.smounted from my horse. 
1 ; and went unto the drawbridge, where he [Sir Nicholas 
f Kemeys] through a porthole s})ak(; witlt me." 

; Chepstow Castle, ‘ commanding as it diil the scmthirfii- 
j most of the passes into Wales, was always an important 

? military post, and, as we have seen, was built on such 

; a scale as to make it one of the first baronial resitkrnr.es 
' in the Marches. But it was not until its jmssessors had 

' ceased to make it their home that its defensive pow<*rs 

s were put to the test, and that was after sieg<; arttihrry 

j had been brought to a degree of perfection which its 

walls were never calculated to withstand, 

William FitzOsbern's son and successor, Roger dc 
Breteuil, joined a conspiracy against the King in 
and was deprived of his estates. Striguil therefiini 
passed to the Crown, and in or about n 1 5 wa.s granted 
by Henry I to Walter Fitz Richard, a member of the 
powerful house of Clare, and some fifteen or sixteen 
years later the founder of the abbey of I'intern. By 
a regrant it came to Walter’s nephew, Gilbert Strong- 
bow, and then to Gilbert's son, Richard Strongbow. 
both of them also holders of the earldom and castle 
of Pembroke. From the Clares Striguil passed by 

* The name Chepstow first appears early in the fourteenth century, 
but only as applied to the town. The castle and lordship continued to 
bear the name of Striguil down to the sixteenth century. 
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marriage to the Marshals, also Earls of Pembroke, 
and afterwards to the families of Bigod, Plantagenet, 
Hastings, Mowbray, and Herbert. 

To the Clares and Marshals (ii 15-1245) the 
building of the present castle may safely be assigned, 
though certain alterations may have been made by 
Roger Bigod, the fifth Earl of Norfolk, who built 
the present and second church of Tintern Abbey 
about 1287. 

Edward II visited Striguil in October 1325, on his 
flight westwards from Isabella and Mortimer. The 
castle was then in the hands of the younger Despencer, 
to whom it had been granted for life by Thomas 
de Brotherton, the half-brother of the King. 

In 1468 the castle for the first time came into the 
possession of a Welshman. This was William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, the Yorkist general who received 
the surrender of Harlech. He was the son of Sir 
William ap Thomas of Raglan, and obtained Striguil 
by exchange with John Mowbray, the last Duke of 
Norfolk of that creation. The very next year he 
was defeated at Danesmoor and executed at North- 
ampton, His body was brought back to Wales and 
buried at Tintern, With the Herberts Raglan became 
the principal residence of the lords of Striguil. William 
Herbert's granddaughter Elizabeth brought the castles 
of Raglan and Striguil to her husband. Sir Charles 
Somerset, created Earl of Worcester in 1514; and 
their descendant, the Duke of Beaufort, is their 
present owner. 

The only military occurrences in which the castle 
played a part are confined to the Civil Wars and are 
not considerable. When the war broke out in 1642 
it was garrisoned for the King; but in October 1645, 
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when Bristol had fallen and the Royalist cause had 
become hopeless, it was surrendered to the governor 
of Gloucester, Colonel Morgan, himself a Monmouth- 
shire man. In the second Civil War, May 1648, 
Sir Nicholas Kemeys, one of the Cefn Mabley family, 
aided by the treachery of a member of the garrison, 
took the place by surprise. Cromwell himself^ soon 
afterwards appeared before it; but being compelled 
to continue his march upon Pembroke, he left 
the reduction of the castle to one of his officers, 
Colonel Ewer. Kemeys and his party held out 
bravely for a time; but their provisions becoming 
exhausted, they made arrangements to escape by a 
boat moored in the little creek below the cellar. The 
enemy, however, getting wind of this design, one of 
their men swam across the river with a knife between 
his teeth, cut the rope, and brought away the boat. 
By this time Ewer, having procured some siege 
guns, began to batter the walls, and ere long made a 
breach in the wall of the lower ward to the west of 
Marten’s tower.^ Sir Nicholas Kemeys now proposed 
that he and hts men should march out under arms, 
but Ewer would grant no other terms than uncon- 
ditional surrender. These were refused, and the 
besiegers then poured in through the breach. In 
the hand-to-hand fighting that followed Kemeys was 
slain. It does not appear that much damage was 
done to the fabric of the castle beyond the breach 
and the destruction of some of the battlements of the 

^ See p. 201 below. 

^ “ In the curtain wall, between Harry Marten’s tower and the next 
above, and still discernible from the difference in the masonry, where the 
damage had been repaired,” J. F. Marsh, Annuls of Chepstow 
1883, p. 228. A huge mass of masonry in this part of the curtain fell 
down in 1873, been strongly rebuilt Ibid, p, 263. 
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towers ; but Ewer, who probably thought his troops 
too few to mount guard over all the castle, locked his 
prisoners up in the parish church as the-safest place. 

Chepstow and the other estates of the Somerset 
family were settled on Cromwell by the Parliament in 
1645, but at the Restoration they were restored to 
the Marquess, and a garrison was kept in the castle 
till 1690. Besides Henry Marten, who was de- 
tained here from 1660 to his death in 1680, Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor was confined here for two short 
periods in 1656, on the charge of being concerned in 
a Royalist conspiracy. Marten's imprisonment was 
far from rigorous, and his position was practically that 
of a prisoner on parole. The whole of the great 
tower which now goes by his name was placed at 
his disposal, and there he lived the life of a private 
gentleman, with his family and servants. He was 
even permitted to pay visits to the neighbourhood, 
and a story is current in the family of St. Pierre 
(where a portrait of him still hangs) that his visits to 
that loyal household were cut short by his sturdy 
declaration that if he had his time to live over again 
he would take the same side and act the same part. 
After this, it is said, he was never asked to the 
house again. 

After all the neglect and ill usage that the castle 
has received, it is satisfactory to be able to state that 
it js now well cared for. Much of the ivy has been 
destroyed, and the trees which once encumbered the 
scarp of the ravine have been cleared away, so that 
it is now possible to get an uninterrupted view of the 
whole of the sbuth side and to appreciate its stern 
grandeur. It would be well if the proprietors of other 
tree-blocked ruins would follow this good example. 
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CHAPTER V 


CORPE 

T he Isle of Purbeck, as it is called, though 
really a peninsula, is dominated by a line of 
chalk hills some 600 to 400 feet high, which 
runs from west to east through the centre. Half way 
across the ridge is broken by the valleys of two small 
streams, which unite on its northern side and find 
their way in a single channel to Poole Harbour. The 
fragment of the range between these two valleys thus 
forms an isolated mass, surrounded on three sides by 
the streams, and on the fourth or south side defended 
by an artificial trench cut across its base. A position 
of this kind seems to be designed by nature for a 
fortress ; but whatever advantage may have been 
taken of it by the previous inhabitants of the district, 
we have no traces of fortification earlier than the 
time of the Normans, who erected one of their great 
" towers ” or square keeps on the summit of thte hUl.^ 
Steep, and on every side but the south almo^ pre- 
cipitous, slopes rendered the position secure, while the 

. • The first castle, mentioned in Domesday as " Casteflum Warhaffl,* 
but clearly meaning Corfe, for tire castle is stated to be in the manor of 
Kingston, four miles from Wareham, was probably of wood, and was 
built by Robert of Mortain, On his forfeiture, in 1105, Corfe passed Into 
the hands of the Crown, and Mrs. Armitage tiiinks the present iceep was 
built by Henry I. Marly Norman Castles^ pp. 135 knd 138, 
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adjoining summits on either side were too distant for 
the effective employment of the projectiles of those 
days. On the south side the slope was scarped, and 
strengthened by a revetment of stone ; and at the 
foot of this escarpment a deep ditch, attributed to 
King John,^ was dug right across from one side of 
the outer enceinte to the other. Below this again the 
outer ward was afterwards enclosed. 

The place was known to the Saxons as Corfe Gate — • 
that is, the gate or opening carved ^ in the hills ; and 
the little town which arose on the south side of the 
outer trench came to be called “ Corfe Castle,” to 
distinguish it from Corfe Mullen, some dozen miles to 
the north. Of the near views of the castle the most 
imposing is that from the town, but the ruined keep 
crowning the hill, and rising 8o feet above it, is con- 
spicuous at a distance of many miles, reminding the 
traveller of another scene. 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 

The dilapidated condition of the castle as we see 
it to-day is the result of deliberate destruction, 
Throughout its history it was never captured by any 
open attack, but in the Civil War it succumbed to 
treachery, and falling into the hands of the Parlia- 
ment, the most effective measures were taken to 
prevent its ever being held against them again. The 
masonry was either blown to pieces with powder, like 
the rocks in a quarry, or, in primitive fashion, under- 
mined and propped up with timber, which was then 

It is, however, probable that it was part of the original defences, and 
was revetted and perhaps enlarged by John. Mrs. Armitage, p. 137. 

* A.-S, ceorfan^ mod. Germ, kerben. 
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set OH fire, allowing the superstructure to fall by its 
own weight. Thus the greater part of the enceinte 
was reduced to ruins, and the buildings of the interior, 
including half the keep, scattered here and there in 
great masses of masonry, some of which have rolled 
down to the bottom of the hill, and even bounded 
across the stream at the bottom. 

The main approach to the castle is of course on the 
south, where the trench is crossed by a stone bridge 
of four arches terminating in an embankment which 
now fills the space formerly spanned by a drawbridge. 
The gatehouse is faced by two drum towers, which are 
solid up to their present summit, but formerly supported 
an upper storey communicating with a rectangular pro- 
jection in the rear, now destroyed. The outer ward 
covers more than half the whole area of the castle, and 
has four towers in its western and two in its eastern^ 
curtain. All these towers are much shattered, and the 
two to the south-west, as well as those of the gatehouse, 
have been thrown out of the perpendicular. The 
south-east tower, called the Horseshoe tower, and the 
northernmost tower in the west curtain, are open below, 
while the Plukenet tower on the north-east and the 
other three on the west are, like the drum towers, 
solid up to the rampart. The Plukenet tower is so 
called from a shield on its outer face charged with 
five fusils in bend, said to be that of Alan Plukenet, 
constable of the castle in 1269. Above the rampart 
this tower has three loops, one to the field, and the 
other two raking the curtain on either side, so con-- 
structed as to enable the archer to shoot downwards 
at an enemy attempting to scale the hillside, while in 
the splay of each loop on his right is a recess in which 
he could keep grease for his bowstring and other 
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requisites — an arrangement also to be seen in the 
north-western tower, called by Clark the Redan, 

Beneath the Plukenet tower is the eastern end of 
the ditch, attributed to King John, but which is pro- 
bably part of the original fortifications of the keep 
and was merely revetted by this monarch.^ It is about 
20 feet deep, and is cut right across the ward and 
down the slope on the west side of the hill, where it is 
crossed by the west curtain. At its eastern end, on 
the contrary, it is terminated by a ridge of solid rock, 
on which stand the Plukenet tower and its adjacent 
wall. The masonry of this outer ward is admirably 
finished, the greater part being faced with ashlar blocks 
of the bluish grey Purbeck stone, so firmly cemented 
together that in spite of all the destructive agencies 
employed they still retain the smoothness and regu- 
larity of the original surface. 

The middle ward is entered through a gatehouse 
in the north-west corner of the outer ward, which 
is constructed on the same plan as the lower gate- 
house. The ditch is here crossed by a bridge of 
two arches, with a span for a drawbridge on the 
side next the gate, but now, like that of the outer 
bridge, filled up with earth. This gateway has 
suffered in a singular manner from the operations of 
those who “ slighted ” the castle. The western or 
outermpst of the two drum towers, having been under- 
mined in the fashion noticed above, sank bodily 9 or 
10 feet, pulling away half the arch of the gate along 
with it, and at the same time slid 5 feet forward 
down the scarp of the ditch, so that the part of the 
arch thus carried away now barely clears the roadway. 
Over the gate as you enter are some stone corbels, 

^ P, 76 nete^ 
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probably intended to carry a hoarding. The curtain 
is carried up the hill from the eastern drum tower to 
the keep/ and on its inner side was a steep flight of 
steps by which the keep could be entered near its 
south-west angle. The ward entered through this 
broken gatehouse is triangular in shape, the octagonal 
tower at its apex, called the Butavant (bout avant) 
tower, being the westernmost point of the whole castle. 
There are two other towers in this ward, one in the 
north and the other in its south curtain. The former 
is tolerably perfect, but of the latter only the base 
remains, and this has sunk below its original level. 
But the most interesting feature here is a wall of 
herringbone masonry which extends along the inner 
face of the south curtain for about 71 feet. It is 
3 feet 3 inches thick, and the later wall, about 7 feet 
6 inches thick, has been built up against it on the 
outside. Mr. Thomas Bond, of Tyneham, whose 
careful History and Description of Corfe Castle was 
published in 1883, discovered by means of excavations 
that this herringbone wall formed the south side of an 
oblong building measuring internally about 71 feet by 
16 feet II inches, but the foundations of the other 
three sides which he uncovered have ^gain been 
covered up, and the existing cross- wall is of later date. 
The building followed the slope of the ground, and at 
the lower or west end was supported by two buttresses, 
one at each extremity of the side walls, 3 feet 8 inches 
wide and 10^ inches in depth. The age and purpose 
of this building cannot be determined. Herringbone 

^ Clark {MM. A, i, 473) says of this curtain connecting the upper 
gatehouse with the keep : It is one of the finest curtain walls in 
Britain, and almost equal to Cardiff.” Mr. Bond showed that it was 
built in 1236, and there must have been an earlier gatehouse at its lower 
the present one being Edwardian. 
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work was employed in Norman times, but its use is 
not confined to any one period ; it is a convenient 
resource when stones of various sizes have to be laid 
in courses, the level being preserved by sloping the 
stones at different angles. We can, however, have 
little doubt that here are the remains of the earliest 
building erected on the hill. Mr. Bond assigned good 
reasons for thinking that it was a church of the 
basilica kind, and he was inclined to believe that it 
might be the church which, according to William of 
Malmesbury,^ St. Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury and 
afterwards Bishop of Sherborne, built at Corfe when 
about to make a journey to Rome in 690. The same 
writer also relates that in his time (the first half of the 
twelfth century) the church was roofless except for a 
small protection for the altar, and that the shepherds 
used to take refuge in it from storms, for that, open as 
it was, no rain ever entered it. This story, however, 
would seem to require a less inaccessible site than the 
top of Corfe Hill. Moreover St. Aldhelm’s church 
would be only a temporary one built for his use while 
preparing for his journey. Indeed it is not likely that 
any church still standing can be assigned to St. Aldhelm, 
great church-builder though he was, and even the 
Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon, once ascribed to 
him, is now ascertained to belong to a period not earlier 
than the latter half of the tenth century. 

But even if the building under consideration cannot 
be the chapel of St. Aldhelm, it might still be, as some 
are inclined to think, of pre-Norman date. Otherwise 
we may be content with the theory that it was the 

^ Locus est in Dorsatensi pago ii milibus a mari disparatus juxta 
Werbamj ubi et Corf c^stellum pelago prominet, Gesta Pontificum^ Rolls 
Series, p. 364, 
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early Norman hall, built before the end of the eleventh 
century, when the outer defences would consist merely 
of palisades. 

The inner ward, which contained the principal budd- 
ings, was entered from the middle ward by a gateway, 
now destroyed, adjoining the north curtain. Its area 
is covered by enormous masses of fallen masonry, 
producing a scene bewildering in the extreme, and 
making it a very difficult task to get any clear idea of 
the order which once existed. The parts still standing 
include, of the keep — the south wall, the southern end of 
the west wall, and an isolated fragment of the east wall, 
together with portions of the Queen’s hall and chapel 
to the east of the keep, and of other buildings. The 
keep when perfect must have been one of the finest 
buildings of the kind in Britain ; it was 6o feet square 
and 8o feet high, and is majestic even in its decay. 
Like the keep of Portch ester, it was divided throughout 
its entire height by an internal wall running east and 
west, and like Portchester too the upper part seems to 
be a slightly later addition. The first floor was reached 
by an external staircase^ built against the west wall, 
and terminating in a small projecting tower which 
probably contained the stairs leading to the upper 
floors, but the whole of its upper part has now dis- 
appeared. Beneath the staircase is the entrance to 
the basement, and in the vestibule at its summit is 
on the left the doorway opening into the first floor, 
and on the right the great earthen bastion which 
projects into the middle ward. 

Against the south face of the keep) and covering its 
eastern half, another tower is built, which now reaches 

^ On the analogy of Rochester and Castle Rising one would imagine 
that this staircase was once covered by a forebuilding. 

6 
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as high as the second floor, but is said to have been 
lowered by Sir Christopher Hatton. It contained 
garderobes, two on each of its floors, and between it 
and the keep runs a vaulted gallery with doorways 
on each side. This gallery extends along this side of 
the keep for its whole length, and at its western end 
opened on to the top of the steep steps leading down 
to the gatehouse of the middle ward, and also on to \ 
the great bastion. Clark points out that neither this 
garderobe tower nor the exterior staircase are bonded 
into the keep, and are therefore slightly later additions. 

East of the keep little can be made out except the 
traces of the vaulting beneath the Queen's hall and 
adjacent buildings, and some of the windows of the 
former. About half a century ago, when Clark wrote, 
it is possible that the remains were more perfect : 

“ Some of the hall windows,” he says, “remain. They 
are pointed, with drop arch recesses, and stone side 
seats. The tracery is gone. . . . North of this hall 
and placed across it, east and west, are the remains of 
what is regarded with great probability as the chapel. 
The west door and that of the hall are placed side by 
side [at right angles to each other ?J in a vestibule of 
porch, entered on the west side by a staircase. The 
doors are pointed, with half-round bead labels, and 
a scroll-bead moulding running round the jambs and 
arch. Inside the chapel door is richer, and has in the 
arch a double scroll-bead, divided by a hollow, and for 
the jambs the hollow has been occupied by a detached 
column of Purbeck marble, which material, though 
much decayed, is still seen to have formed the base 
and bell capital. The design, though not highly 
ornate, is excellent, as is the execution. The whole 
of this group appears t9 be Earip English 9f the latter 
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part of the reign of Henry III.” * This, or a little later, 
would also be the date of the outer ward. It should 
be said that in the careful plan of the castle drawn for 
Sir Christopher Hatton in 1586 by Ralph Treswell, 
and reproduced by Mr. George Bankes in his story of 
Corfe Castle (1853), and also by Mr. Bond, and in the 
local guide book,® four wards are shown, the ” fourth 
ward” being entered by a gateway at the foot of the 
exterior staircase to the keep. The present middle 
and inner wards must have been enclosed about the 
time of the building of the keep, but their curtains 
have no doubt received later alterations. 

There is not much to tell of the history of the 
castle before the time of the Civil War. The murder 
of Edward the Martyr in 979, which according to 
the Saxon Chronicle was perpetrated at “ Corfgeat,” 
took place at least 150 years before the castle was 
built. The keep, if no more, must have been com- 
pleted by the time of Stephen, when the place was 
held against him for the Empress.’ Down to the 
reign of Elizabeth it was a royal possession, but from 
time to time granted to a subject. John, who seems 
to have spent his time in travelling about his domin- 
ions to a greater extent than any other sovereign 
before or since, was often here, and it was here that 
he imprisoned in 1212 a hermit known as Peter of 
Pomfret, who foretold that in the following year the 

* M.M.A. j. 472. 

’ Guide to Corfe Castle [by L. C, B,]. 

* About 400 yards south-west of the castle is an earthwork called 

“ The Rings,” consisting of a circular enclosure with a bailey attached. 
Mrs, Armitage suggests that this was thrown up by Stephen when he 
made his attempt on the castle in 1139. If this be so, it would be an 
example of a “ siege castle,” the purpose of which “ was not for actual 
attack, but to watch the besieged fort and prevent suypjips fyotn bein^ 
^rj«4 in," Cgsffet, p, 
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King would lose his throne. Next year when John 
made over his dominions to the Pope Peter claimed 
that his prophecy had been fulfilled. John, however, 
did not reli'ard the transaction in that light, and hanged 
the prophet in sight of the castle. During the Wars 
of the Roses Corfe was in the hands of the Lancas- 
trians, but took no part in the struggle, and at last, 
in 1571, when Elizabeth granted it to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the castle finally ceased to be an appanage 
of the Crown. At this time it was in much disrepair, 
and Sir Christopher spent large sums in restorations 
and alterations. In 1635, when it was sold by the 
widow of Sir Edward Coke ^ to Sir John Bankes, the 
Attorney-General of the day and afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, it came into 
the hands of its present possessors. 

When the Civil War broke out the castle was held 
for the King by Sir John’s wife, and sustained two 
sieges, to be reduced at the last only by treachery. 
The first siege began in May 1643 and lasted thirteen 
weeks : a circumstantial account of the operations 
appears in one of the Royalist prints. At this time 
Dorset, with the rest of the South of England, except- 
ing Cornwall, was in the hands of the Parliament, 
Corfe being the only place in the county which still 
held out for the King, On May-Day it was the custom 
for the lord of the manor to give the townsfolk and 
the surrounding gentry leave to hunt a stag on the 
hills near the castle. The Roundheads at Dorchester 
and other places in the neighbourhood determined 
to take advantage of the holiday-makers, and sent a 
party to pounce upon the sportsmen and surprise the 

^ She had married as her first husband the nephew and heir of Sir 
Christopher Hatton. 
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castle. News of their approach, however, got abroad, 
the chase was given up, and the gates of the castle 
closed. Then the troopers coming on the scene 
cha.nged their tactics, and some of them rode up to the 
castle, pretending that they had only come to see it as 
peaceable visitors. This ruse was not likely to deceive 
so capable a woman as Lady Bankes, and she pro- 
ceeded to put the castle in a state of defence. She 
also sent to Prince Maurice, who was advancing upon 
Blandford, for assistance, and Captain Robert Lawrence, 
a member of a local family, was sent to her. The 
enemy now planted their artillery — “ two pieces of 
ordnance ” only — on the neighbouring hill and played 
upon the castle and town, but did little damage besides 
setting a few houses on fire. But under cover of a 
foggy morning on June 23rd Sir Walter Erie, with 
a force of five or six hundred men, seized the town 
and began to assault the castle on all sides. He 
mounted his batteries on the roof of the church, and 
did more execution from this point than from any 
other — a fact which will readily be understood by 
those who are familiar with the locality. He also 
attempted to bring into use the old-fashioned movable 
sheds, under cover of which his men might approach 
the wall, for the purpose of undermining or boring 
it. In this case the sheds were called the “ sow ” 
and the “ boar,” “ being made with boards lined with 
wool to dead the shot. The first that moved forward 
was the sow, but not being musket-proof, she cast 
nine of eleven of her farrow ; for the musketiers from 
the castle were so good marksmen at their- legs, the 
only part of all their bodies left without defence, that 
the nine ran away as well as their broken and battered 
legs would give them leave,” and the “boar” under 
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these circumstances “durst not advance.” Thus the 
besiegers made but little impression, and their re- 
missness encouraged the defenders to make sallies 
into the country and drive in cattle. One of these 
raids being observed by the enemy on the hills, they 
“called to one in a house in the valley, crying, 
‘ Shoot, Anthony ’ ; but Anthony thought it good to 
sleep in a whole skin, and durst not look out, so that 
afterwards it grew into a proverbial jeer from the 
defendants to the assailants, ' Shoot, Anthony.’ ” 

The final assault was made at the beginning of 
August, when Sir Walter Erie had received from the 
Earl of Warwick “a hundred and fifty mariners/' 
together with supplies of ammunition and ladders “ to 
assault the castle by scaladoe.” According to the 
Royalist writer the men that Sir Walter had at his 
disposal were a mere rabble, and in order to bring 
them up to the attack he had not only to offer them 
rewards of money, but to make them “ pot valiant " 
by a lavish distribution of "strong waters.” The 
escalade was arranged at two points — one the middle 
ward, which was defended by Captain Lawrence and 
the greater part of the garrison, and the other the 
inner ward, defended byi Lady Bankes and her 
daughters, together with her women servants and 
five soldiers. At both points the attack was easily 
repulsed, and under' a shower of stones and burning 
faggots, the assailants were glad to withdraw. The 
Earl of Carnarvon was now advancing into Dorset 
and carrying everything before him, and Sir Walter 
deemed it prudent to raise the siege and beat a 
retreat. 

For the next two years and more Corfe remained 
undisturbed, but in December 1645 it was again 
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invested by the Parliament’s forces. Lady Bankes 
was now a widow, Sir John having died at Oxford 
a year previously. As commander of the garrison 
she had a clergyman, Dr. Henry Anketell of Wadham 
College, who held the rank of Colonel, while the 
besiegers were commanded by Col. John Bingham, 
the Governor of Poole. The whole of Dorset, with 
the exception of Corfe and Portland, had by this time 
been recovered by the Parliament. For some weeks 
the siege was continued without much result, but the 
defenders were hard pressed, and in February 1646 
a connexion of Cromwell’s, probably Col. James 
Cromwell, son of Oliver’s first cousin, and a Royalist, 
came from Oxford to their relief. He surprised 
Wareham, took the Governor, Col. Robert Butler, 
a prisoner with him to Corfe, and made his way into 
the castle. Butler now endeavoured to bring over 
some of the garrison to his side, and succeeded in 
getting Robert Lawrence, now promoted to the rank 
of colonel, who had distinguished himself in the 
defence of the castle at the time of its first siege, 
to join him, and together they made their escape. 
But the member of the garrison who was chiefly 
instrumental in the fall of the castle was Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Pittman, who entered into correspondence 
with the enemy for the purpose of putting the castle 
into their hands. Under pretence of procuring rein- 
forcements he obtained leave from Col. Anketell 
to quit the castle ; as for the besiegers, he would 
allay any suspicions on their part by saying he had 
come to arrange an exchange of prisoners. Bingham 
then procured a hundred picked men from the 
Weymdluth garrison, and with these Pittman came 
up during night time to the sally-port at the north- 
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eastern corner of the castle,^ where Anketell was ready 
to admit them. When fifty of them had entered, 
Anketell, who perhaps began to have his suspicions, 
declared that these were enough, and shut the gate. 
By this time, however, those who had been admitted 
made themselves master of the keep and all the upper 
part of the castle, and when day broke, the besiegers, 
seeing their friends in possession, made an assault 
upon the lower ward, and the garrison being between 
two fires, the governor could only treat for a surrender. 
Thus the castle finally passed into the hands of the 
Parliament, February 27, 1646, and on March 5th 
a vote of the House was passed ordering both it and 
the neighbouring castle of Wareham to be “ slighted.” 
How effectually this order was carried out we have 
already seen. 

^ A. R, Bayley, Civil War in Dorset^ p. 302. 
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CHAPTER VI 

RICHMOND 


R ichmond was the caput baronies of one of 
those large seigniories, including several sub- 
ordinate lordships, which were termed honours. 
The Honour of Richmond was founded soon after the 
Conquest, and its lords selected a site for their castle 
which may be compared with that occupied by their 
powerful neighbours, the prince-bishops of Durham, 
As the towers of Durham crown the lofty cliffs of the 
Wear, so the towers of Richmond crown the loftier 
cliffs of the Swale ; but, while the former are a familiar 
object to all who travel northwards by the east-coast 
route, the latter are known only to those who make 
a special pilgrimage into Richmondshire. , Of the 
ecclesiastical towers of Richmond it is not our business 
to speak ; fine as they are, the^ are all dominated by 
the great N orman keep of the Alans — the most con- 
spicuous feature in the landscape, from whatever side 
the town which grew up under its shadow is ap- 
proached. A hundred feet from its base to its summit, 
and standing on a rocky platform itself a hundred and 
fifty feet above the river, jts strength was such that it 
seems never to have been attacked, while it overawed 
and kept in subjection the whole country for many 
miles round. 

It stands on the neck of the promontory at the 
northern extremity of the main ward, and therefore 

89 
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at the weakest point of the whole enceinte. The 
shape of this ward, roughly triangular, is conformable 
to the outline of this rocky headland, which here pro- 
jects southwards towards the Swale. The south side, 
overhanging the river, which forms the base of the 
triangle, is 1 59 yards in length, and the east and west 
sides are each about 130 yards. These two sides are 
protected by steep declivities, and to the eastern 
curtain is appended a smaller outer ward, now used 
as a garden, but called, presumably from a previous 
adaptation to this amusement, “ The Cockpit,” 80 yards 
from east to west, and 50 from north to south. The 
principal buildings, including the hall and chapel, are 
situated in the south-east part of the main ward, and 
the keep, as already indicated, at the apex of the 
triangle. The neck of the promontory was here cut 
by a ditch running east and west, which was crossed 
by a drawbridge worked from the gatehouse of a com- 
paratively small enclosure or barbican, into which the 
keep projected from the main curtain. Part of the 
eastern wall of this barbican, rising from a revetment 
10 or 12 feet deep, still remains. 

The keep may be assigned to the time of Alan, the 
first earl, and his son Conan, 1137-1171.' It is not 
quite square, being 52 feet east and west and 45 feet 
north and south, but the difference is hardly noticeable 
in a distant view. Its three upper floors are marked 
outside by a stringcourse and two sets off At the 
angles are flat pilasters, carried up as the outer walls 
of the corner turrets, and there are two others on each 

^ After the death of Conan, Henry II kept the castle in his own hands 
for some time, and seems to have carried on the work. He spent 
Hi*. 3^. in 1171 on *^operationes domorum et turris,” and 6 s, 
ini 1 74 bn “ operationes castelli et domorum,” Pi^e Rolls ^ quoted by Mrs. 
Armitage, Early Norman CastUs^ p, 195, 
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of the north and south faces, and one on the narrower 
east and west faces. 

The masonry of the basement on the south side is 
of a rougher character than the rest, and was covered 
by a low forebuilding into which the doors of the base- 
ment opened outwards. This is a singular arrange- 
ment, which requires explanation, and Mr. J. F. Curwen 
suggests^ that the large round-headed archway con- 
taining these doors was the original entrance to the 
ward, and that the keep was afterwards built up to 
and against it, the result being that from its interior 
the doors would open outwards, though originally they 
had opened inwards into the ward. This entrance 
was then covered by the forebuilding, which, one would 
imagine, must itself have had at least a postern door into 
the ward, otherwise it would have been simpler to have 
built up the great archway altogether. But the main 
entrance to the keep was by a small door opening on 
to the first floor at the east end of the south face, and 
probably reached, as at Conisborough, by a ladder which 
could be drawn up into the passage within the doorway. 
The ramp by which it is now approached is a modern 
contrivance, and does not appear in the beautiful en- 
graving of i8 1 9 published in Whitaker’s Rickmondskire. 

When the original entrance to the ward, on Mr, 
Curwen’s theory, .was blocked by the keep, we must 
suppose that the present entrance to the east of it was 
made, and it must not be forgotten that this, together 
with the whole apex of the triangle and the projecting 
keep, was protected by the barbican. 

‘ Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society, Series, vol. vi. p. 337. This theory had already been put 
forward' in 1887 by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, Journal of the British 
Arckaolo^ical Association, vol, xliii. p. 179- 
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The windows of the keep are mere loops, except 
three round-headed windows on the first floor looking 
into the barbican ; they are flanked by columns both 
inside and outside, and being rather large for their 
position on the most assailable side of the castle, are 
perhaps later insertions. 

The well, as at Conisborough, Rochester, and Castle 
Rising, is in the centre of the ground floor, but in the 
fourteenth century a square pillar, to support the 
vaulting then introduced in the place of the original 
flat timber ceiling, was built over it, and a recess was 
made in its east side, in which the hoisting apparatus 
could be worked. At the same time a vice was 
inserted in the south-west corner, establishing a 
communication between the basement and the first 
floor. 

Entering the first floor by the door in the nook at 
the south-east corner, the visitor finds himself in a 
passage with a doorway immediately on his left opening 
on to a staircase constructed in the thickness of the 
south wall, and lighted by loops, the uppermost of 
which seems to have been utilised as a door to reach 
the roof of the forebuilding. Farther on along the 
passage another dpor on the left opens into the first- 
floor apartment, in the centre of which is a plain 
cylindrical column, apparently intended to support a 
vaulting which was never put up. 

The second floor is entered from, the mural staircase 
at its south-west corner, and is lighted by loops high up 
in the east and west walls, beneath which are vaulted 
chambers contrived in the thickness of the walls. 
Near the top of the stairs there seems at one time to 
have been a communication with the battlements of 
the adjacent western curtain. A similar staircase 
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to the one below leads from the south-east corner 
through the south wall up to the third floor, and is 
then continued round the corner and through the west 
wall up to the battlements. 

As is so often the case with these Norman keeps, the 
third floor was an addition of rather later date. The 
original building had only two floors above the base- 
ment, and the roof was pointed, the ridge running east 
and west. The walls were then raised to include a 
third floor with a flat roof. In modern times this has 
been removed, and from the inner side of the battle- 
ments there is a drop down to a new roof covering the 
second floor.^ 

Leaving the keep, a tower in the east curtain is 
reached, the basement of which consists of a little 
vaulted chapel or oratory dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
A Norman arcading runs round three of its sides, and 
in the fourth or east side is a long round-headed loop, 
widely splayed, to form an altar and a circular recess on 
either side. The dimensions of this chapel are only 
12 feet by lO'J feet. The rooms in the upper part of 
the tower were probably occupied by the priest. 

The domestic buildings occupy the south-east corner 
of the main ward, Those of the Norman period 
probably disappeared in the thirteenth century, for in 
1216 John ordered the castle to be destroyed and its 
buildings levelled to the ground, and in 1342 it was 
reported to be in ruins and worth nothing. There 
remains, however, a barrel-vaulted sally-port leading 
into the outer ward, which/ like much of the east 


^ Such at least was Clark’s opinion ( Yorkshire Archceological Journal. 
Part xxxiii. 1885). Mr. Alfred Harvey, on the other hand (Castles am? 
Walled Towns of England, p. 84), is inclined to think that the third 
stage was always open to the sky. 
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Curtain, may be part of the original work. For the 
rest, the ruins which we now see may be assigned/ to 
the latter half of the fourteenth century. Clark indeed 
considered that Scolland’s hall was of the same date as 
the keep, but the side windows are grouped in couplets, 
and Mr. Curwen, who denies that this was ever a 
Norman practice, may be right in attributing it to John 
of Gaunt. 

In the extreme south-eastern corner is a long rect- 
angular tower built over the sally-port, with a projection 
into the outer ward commonly called the Golden tower, 
from a story of treasure having been found in it. On 
either side of the sally-port passage is a mural chamber, 
and over the whole a withdrawing room communicating 
with the east, or dais end of the hall, and with a two-light 
window to the south. North of this is a larger parlour, 
and north of this again the chapel, all three rooms 
being connected by doorways. In the eastern jamb 
of the doorway between the parlour and the chapel is 
a slanting opening, perhaps used for confession, and 
near it, to the right of the altar, which would be against 
the east wall, a trefoil-headed piscina. This chapel 
was 21 feet by 13, and there was a large west window, 
of which the jambs remain. The basement story ot 
this range was probably used for stores and offices. 

Scolland’s hall is, next to the keep, the most remark- 
able portion of the castle. Scolland was lord of 
Bedale in 1089, and one of the feudal tenants who 
held commands in the castle. The question is how his 
name came to be attached to a fourteenth-century hall, 
and Mr. Curwen thinks that it was due to the fact 
that the hall was built on the site of what in Norman 
times was known as Scolland’s tower — the tower, that 

ia wbiclj .ScqJMpcJ, a ten^pt bjr cattle-guard, had 
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his station, just as " Robin Hood’s tower,” containing 
the chapel of St. Nicholas, was the station of the lords 
of Middleham (did they share quarters with the 
priest ?), and as the “Golden tower” was that of the 
chamberlain. 

The hall was of great size, 79 feet by 26 feet, with 
an undercroft or cellar beneath it, the eastern end of 
which was walled off to serve as an entrance to the 
sally-port. It is lighted by eight loops in the south 
wall, two of which are east of the partition and 
entered by a door from the ward. The hall above 
has a striking range of windows on either side, each 
composed of two round-headed lights coupled under 
a round arch, five on the south side and four on the 
north, the window at the dais end on this side having 
been replaced by one of larger size. Above the range 
on the south side, the corbel table which supported 
the roof remains, but on the north side it has gone. 
The west or lower end of the hall is lighted by a 
triplet of Early English character under a round arch, 
and below are the usual doors leading to the kitchen, 
buttery, and pantries. At this end, too, in the north 
wall, was the main entrance, which was reached, as 
at Ludlow and Kenilworth, by an external flight of 
stairs. In the north-west corner was a vice leading 
to the roof, which could be manned if necessary, 
while on the outside of the south wall, overlooking 
the river, and at the level of the floor, is a range of 
square holes to receive the joists of a projecting 
brattice or hoard. If there was a fireplace in the hall, 
all traces of it have disappeared, and the floor, being 
of wood, can hardly have supported a central hearth. 

Of the kitchen and offices to the west of the hall 

^oarcgly an^ .^re left, ap4 ihg.rs 
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was probably only a low parapet, for the rock is steep 
and its upper face revetted. At the south-west corner 
there is a small rectangular tower, and near this in the 
west curtain is the window of a third chapel, founded 
in 1293 by John de Braine, the Earl of Richmond 
of the day, for six chaplains chosen out of the canons 
of Egleston Abbey on the Tees, who were to be respon- 
sible for the daily services. Nothing but the window 
remains. 

It was probably in 1070,^ after the suppression of 
the northern insurrection and the consequent harrying 
of Yorkshire, that the Conqueror bestowed the 
Honour of Richmond upon his friend and supporter, 
Alan the Red. The district had been a northern 
possession of Edwin, Earl of Mercia, whose local 
mansion at Gilling was three miles north-east of 
Richmond. Alan was too experienced a soldier not 
to see the advantages of the rock above the Swale, 
and he therefore abandoned Gilling and established 
himself on the site of the present castle. His fortifi- 
cations, hastily raised to suit the requirements of the 
moment, were no doubt of wood, and were gradually 
superseded by stone as opportunity allowed. He 
was a member of the Breton reigning family, and a 
cousin of the ruling count, and for the next three 
hundred years the fortunes of Richmond and Brittany 
were closely interwoven. Alan the Red died in 1089, 
and was succeeded by his brother Alan the Black, 
whose grandson, a third Alan, the founder of Jervaulx 
Abbey, was the first of the family to bear the title 

^ It appears from a charter of Henry II that during the lifetime of 
William I, Earl Alan gave the chapel in the castle of Richmond to the 
Abbey of St. Mary at York, which he had founded. Mrs, Armitage, 
Early Norman Castles^ p. 193. 
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of Earl of Richmond. He married Bertha, the 
heiress of Brittany, and their son, Conan, was both 
Earl of Richmond and Count of Brittany. Whenever 
this combination of titles occurred it was a difficult 
matter for the holder of them to please two masters, 
and he could hardly be loyal to the one without 
offending the other : accordingly the King of England 
showed his displeasure by depriving him of Richmond, 
and the King of France by confiscating Brittany. 

Conan was the father of Constance, the wife of 
Henry II’s son Geoffrey, and the mother of Arthur, 
the best-known victim of his uncle John. Arthur’s 
half-sister Alice, the daughter of Constance by a third 
husband, was Countess of Richmond and Duchess of 
Brittany, and brought both honours to her husband 
Peter de Braine, the grandfather of the John who 
founded the chapel on the west side of the castle. 
The last holder of both titles was John the Valiant, 
who was deprived of Richmond by Richard II in 1383, 
for adherence to the French king. Before this, from 
1342-1372, the earldom had been held by John of 
Gaunt, the builder of the great hall at Kenilworth, 
and most probably also of Scolland’s hall and the other 
fourteenth-century buildings here. Later earls of 
Richmond were Edmund Tudor, created in 1452 by 
Henry VI, and his son Henry, who came to the 
throne as Henry VII, and who bestowed the name 
of his Yorkshire castle, which had now fallen into 
neglect, upon another “ mount ” by the Thames, 
where stood the ancient royal palace of Sheen. 
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CHAPTEK VII 


ROCHESTER 

R ochester, the Roman Durobrivae, situated 
at the point where the London, Canterbury, and 
Dover road crosses the Medway, has always 
been a place of importance, and still retains traces of 
its earliest fortifications. The Roman wall enclosed 
an area much smaller in extent than that of the modern 
city, and it was in its south-western angle that the 
Norman castle was built. But the expression Norman 
castle must here be used with a difference. The 
castle within the Roman wall was a stone castle, and, 
as we learn from the Textus Roffensis,^ was built by 
Bishop Gundulph after the Conqueror’s death between 
the years 1087 and 1089. There was, however, an 
earlier castle mentioned in Domesday, not of stone, 
and outside the wall ® ; at least this is the natural in- 
ference from the statement that Gundulph’s castle 
was both built of stone and situated inside the wall. 

This earlier castle was doubtless founded soon after 
the Conquest -either by William himself or by his half- 
brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, 
and we need not go very far to find it. Just to the 

^ Ed. Hearne, 1720, pp. 145 fF. 

* The ditches are now in great part filled in^ and the whole site forms 
part of the grounds of a modern house. 
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south of Gundulph’s castle, the wall of which here 
coincided with the Roman wall, is a mound known 
as Boley (Beaulieu?) Hill, which is in fact the motte 
of a fortification of the ordinary mound-and-bailey 
character, and provided with the usual ditches. This 
fortification had long been conjectured to be the work 
of the Danes, but there is no jot of evidence for 
attributing it to this people, and both appearances 
and analogy are in favour of Mrs. Armitage’s 
suggestion ^ that we have here the original palisaded 
fortress of the Conquest, a theory which is further 
supported by the fact that when Gundulph was digging 
his ditch round three sides of his new castle— the 
fourth is protected by the river — he cut through the 
Roman wall at the south-east corner of his enceinte 
in order to form a connexion with the already existing 
ditch of the old castle, thus converting it into a kind 
of outwork The whole fortification would now be 
surrounded by a continuous ditch the extremities of 
which to the north and south rested on the river. 

The area enclosed by Gundulph was much the same 
as that of the castle as we find it to-day, though, as we 
shall see, it was slightly widened, on the south side in 
the thirteenth century. Remains of his work may be 
found in the west curtain, where it is built against 
the inner side of the Roman wall, while inside again 
are the pointed arches of Henry Ill’s time. None 
of the buildings erected within the enceinte, however, 


^ English Historical Review^ 1904, and Early Norman Castles^ pp, 
196, 197. 

* In 1226 a drawbridge and bretasche or wooden tower were ordered 
for the south side of the castle. The Rev. Greville M. Livett {Archao^ 
logm Cantiana^ vol. xxi.) suggests that these were intended to connect 
the outwork with the main castle. See also Mrs. Armitage, Early 
Norfmn Castles^ pp. 196-201. 
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date as far back as Gundulph’s time, in spite of the 
fact that the keep formerly went by the name of 
Gundulph’s tower, for Gundulph died in iio8, and, as 
Mr. Hartshorne^ showed on historical and architectural 
evidence, the keep was not built before 1126. In this 
year the King, who had acquired the castle from 
the see of Rochester by exchange for land in the 
neighbourhood, bestowed it upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, William of Corbeuil, who died in 1136 
and is recorded to have built egregiam turrim^' a 
magnificent tower : this could be none other than 
the present keep, and even in its ruined state an 
egregia turris it still remains. 

The castle may now be examined in greater detail. 
Situated on a low cliff which rises from the right bank 
of the river, here about a thousand feet wide, the lofty, 
keep is the most imposing feature in the landscape. 
The area enclosed by the walls (this does not of course 
include the outwork of Boley Hill) is about acres, 
and is roughly lozenge-shaped ; the length is about 160 
yards, and the breadth 130. It was once divided into 
a large outer and small inner ward by a cross-wall 
a litde to the north of the keep. About half of the 
curtain has disappeared, and the fragments that remain 
are of different dates. The oldest part is on the west 
side above the river, where it coincides for a short 
distance with the Roman wall, and where, as already 
noticed, Gundulph’s work may be traced. The south 
side also originally coincided with the Roman wall, and 

^ Archceological Journal^ 1863, His authorities are Gervase of Canter- 
bury, the biographer of William of Corbeuil, and the continuator of 
Florence of Worcester. The doubt as to Gundulph’s claim to the keep 
is as old as 1782 ; see the Rev. Samuel Denne’s Observations prefixed to 
King’s Observations on Ancient Castles^ p. 8 5 he would, however, make 
William’s egregia turris the forebuilding only. 
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against it the keep was built, but when the repairs 
were executed under Henry III this part of the curtain 
was rebuilt a few feet further out, so as to leave a space 
between it and the keep, and at the same time the 
round bastion at this (the south-east) angle of the curtain 
was added. The east side with the two square towers, 
one breaking the line of the wall and the other project- 
ing outside it, is of Edward Ill’s time. At the north- 
east angle was the gatehouse with a drawbridge for 
the ditch. At the north-west angle, where is now 
the modern entrance made in the last century, was 
a tower, also dating from the time of Edward III; 
it contained a shaft the entrance to which is now 
below the ground level and by its means stores could 
be raised from the river — a contrivance which reminds 
us of the arrangements for the same purpose at Chep- 
stow. The curtain to the south of this tower on the 
river side is said to have been carried away in the 
reign of Elizabeth to build the fort called Upnor 
Castle. 

The keep, which occupies the south-eastern . corner 
of the enclosure, is one of the finest examples of its 
kind. It is 1 1 3 feet high to the top of the battlements,^ 
and the corner turrets rise some 12 feet higher. It 
is 70 feet square at the base, where the walls are 12 
feet thick ; at the summit they are reduced to 10 feet. 
The south-east angle, which was rebuilt by Henry III, 
has a rounded projection — it will be remembered that 
this was the age of round towers. The other three are 
square, formed in the usual manner by the junction of 
broad, flat pilasters, which are carried up at the top 
to form the exterior of the turrets. Those at the two 
western corners rise from a plinth and have a hollow 
' So Clark, MM. A. ii. 409. The local guidebook says 104. 
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at the point of juncture, those at the north-east corner 
are nooked in this way only above the forebuilding. 
Each face has a flat pilaster in the centre rising from 
the plinth, and the north face has a second above the 
forebuilding. There are five tiers of round-headed 
windows or loops, besides those in the corner turrets, 
marking the basement and the three upper floors, the 
second floor, which has a gallery running all round the 
upper part of its walls, having two tiers. 

It will be noticed that the ashlar work of these 
windows, as well as most of that in the interior of the 
keep within teach, has been torn away ; but this work 
of destruction only dates from the eighteenth century, 
and the Guided already quoted, tells how it happened. 
The proprietor of the castle about 1730, being 
anxious to sell, and unable to find a purchaser, de- 
termined to dispose of the materials piecemeal. First 
the timber — doors, joists, and flooring — was taken 
down and sold, thus completely gutting the interior ; 
next the ashlar work, of Caen stone, was made over 
to a firm of London masons, who tore away all they 
could get at; and lastly, the remaining shell of the 
building was offered to a local roadmaker. Fortu- 
nately, however, this enterprising tradesman, after 
experimenting on the east side, found that the cost 
of pulling down the huge tower would be greater 
than the value of the materials, and abandoned the 
idea. 

1 1 was after these proceedings that the two entrances 
at the ground level were made, the one by enlarging 
a loop under the drawbridge of the forebuilding, and 
the other, by which visitors now enter, cut through 
the wall into the lower dungeon of the forebuild- 
^ Illustrated Guide to Rochester Castle^ by Edwin Harris* 
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ing.’^ Beneath the floor of the keep basement was a 
cellar, so that when the timbers of this floor were 
removed those who entered under the drawbridge 
were confronted by a dangerous pitfall. The cellar 
was therefore filled with earth up to the old floor- 
level, and, at the same time, the underground part of 
the lower dungeon of the forebuilding was filled up 
to the level of the present wooden bridge. As time 
went on the fact that this filling-in had ever taken place 
was forgotten, and Clark was persuaded that no sub- 
terranean chambers had ever existed. Indeed, it was 
not till the early years of the present century that the 
true state of affairs was discovered by Mr. George 
Payne in the course of the repairs which he was 
carrying out for the preservation of the whole build- 
ing ; and both chambers were cleared out and restored 
to their original state. 

Timber platforms have been erected, by means of 
which the interior of the keep can be easily inspected ; 
and though the floors have gone, the mural gallery of 
the second or main floor can be traversed, as well as 
the battlements. As was the case with most of the 
other square keeps which have already been de- 
scribed, the interior is divided by a cross-wall running 
east and west, so that each story contains a north and 
a south chamber. The several stages are the base- 
ment, with its underground cellar, the first floor, the 
second floor, with its gallery, and the third floor. The 
stages of the forebuilding are the lower, or under- 
ground, dungeon, the upper dungeon, the vestibule, 
and the kitchen. 

To begin with the keep itself, it will be noticed 

‘ In King’s time (1776) the entrance was through a breach 00 the east 
side, probably madp by the roadraaV^pr*. 
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that the number of windows varies on the several 
floors, the gallery having fourteen, seven in either 
chamber. The original entrance through the forebuild- 
ing being on the first floor, the basement — which is now 
entered by a bridge through the lower dungeon-— 
could only be reached by descending the vice in the 
north-east corner. Both its north and south cham- 
bers, with the cellars beneath them, must have been 
mainly used for stores. In the centre of the cross- 
wall is the well, with an opening into the north 
chamber, the pipe ascending in the thickness of the 
wall and having a similar opening into each of the 
upper floors. The north chamber is lighted by three 
loops, one in each of the outer walls, and, as already 
mentioned, that in the north wall has been broken 
away in modern times to form the entrance from the 
drawbridge pit. Between this broken loop and the 
entrance from the vice are two openings — the western 
leads by a gentle slope into the upper dungeon of 
the forebuilding, and the other (the visitor’s present 
entrance) to the steps descending into the lower 
dungeon. In the south chamber, which is entered 
from the north chamber by two doors in the cross- 
wall, two shafts from garderobes in the window-jambs 
of the floor above have been broken into. Mr. Payne ^ 
found that they terminated about a foot below the 
surface of the cellar 'in a flat layer of mortar, and 
must have been cleaned out from within, there being 
no opening in the outer wall. 

The vice in the north-east corner of the keep 
ascends to the battlements, communicating on the way 
with each floor and with the mural gallery. On the 
first floor in the south-west angle a second vice starts, 
^ Archceologia Cantiana^ vol. xxvii. 
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from the south chamber, also rising to the battle- 
ments. 

The north chamber of the first floor contains the 
main entrance to the keep from the vestibule of the 
forebuilding. It had a portcullis on its outer side, of 
which the grooves may be seen, and within this was 
the door^ secured by a stout bar ; the recesses on 
either side would hold a lamp and the keys. Beyond 
the entrance, between two windows, is the fireplace, 
which, like the others in this building, is round- 
backed, and in each of them the smoke escapes through 
a flue opening in the outer face of the tower. In the 
north-west turret is a vaulted room, lighted by a loop, 
and with a small fireplace in its north-west corner, east 
of which is a door opening on to the leads of the 
lower gateway tower. In the east wall of this north 
division of the first floor is a recess, containing on the 
right the passage to a garderobe, and in front a slant- 
ing passage closed by a postern, from which a plank 
bridge crossed to the rampart of the curtain. If the 
curtain was taken its defenders could thus retire into 
the keep, drawing the plank in after them and barring 
the door. There is not much to say about the south 
chamber of this floor. Two of the window recesses^ 
contain the garderobes, the shafts of which have been 
mentioned in connection with the basement, and there 
is a third in the north jamb of the east window ; the 
south jamb of this window is penetrated by a passage 
leading to windows in the rebuilt angle of the keep. 

The second floor, with its gallery, forms the grand 
feature of the keep. Like the floor below, it is pro- 
vided with fireplaces, and some of its window-jambs 
with garderobes ; but its height, 32 feet, and its two 
* One in the west, and ftie other in the south wall. 
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tiers of windows, the upper opening from the gallery, 
at once distinguish it. Besides this, the cross-wall, 
instead of being provided with two openings only, is 
pierced by a splendid arcade of four unequal arches, 
two on either side of the central well-shaft. The 
columns are round and massive, with fluted capitals 
and ribbed arches, the latter rising into the gallery 
portion of the chamber. The north and south divi- 
sions were separated by a stone screen about lofeet 
high, filling the intervals between the pillars and con- 
taining one or two doors of communication. In the 
north chamber, over the main entrance below, is the 
door leading to the room in the forebuilding, over 
the vestibule. 

The gallery, as already stated, runs all round the 
tower, with windows in the outer wall and openings 
in the inner wall looking down into the two chambers. 
In its eastern alley there is a rise in the floor, where 
the masonry has been thickened to take the thrust of 
the cross- wall. In the northern alley is a two-light 
window, discovered and reopened by Mr. Payne. It 
formerly commanded the roof of the forebuilding, but 
when that was raised 6 feet it was closed up and 
plastered over on the outside. 

The third floor, which may have been a later 
addition,^ contained what Clark described as “two 
very cheerful and handsome rooms, 25 feet high, with 
larger windows than the floors below and a finer 
view.”* There are mural galleries connecting the 

' Mr. Harold Sands {Memorials of Old Kent^ 1907) writes that origin- 
ally the hall of the keep was probably covered by a hipped roof sunk 
below the battlements ; at a later period the central wall was raised and 
a flat roof, covered with lead at the level of the rampart walk, replaced 
the earlier and lower roof, making two more rooms. 
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window recesses in groups of two, or at most three, 
but they do not pass behind the fireplaces. The 
eastern portion of the south chamber contained the 
chapel. In its eastern wall may be seen the northern 
half of a large pointed arch, with its .supporting 
pillars, now built up. This was probably the arch of 
the altar recess ; but when the south-east angle was 
undermined and fell, in 1215, it carried with it the 
southern half of the arch, together with portions of 
the wall on either side of the angle. Until Mr. 
Payne had it filled in a fissure could be seen where 
Henry Ill's rebuilding of this corner had fallen away 
from the old work. 

The battlement walk is now protected on its inner 
side by an iron railing, which takes the place of the 
rear wall. At the level of the walk will be seen a row 
of square openings, through which in time of siege the 
beams for supporting a hoard could be thrust. The 
turrets at the four corners, each of which has two doors 
opening upon the adjacent walks, were provided with 
numerous pigeon-holes, for a good supply of these 
birds would be valuable as food to a beleaguered 
garrison, and some of them might also be used as 
carriers. At the present day the whole castle swarms 
with innumerable pigeons, which seem to have made it 
their abode for centuries, and are perhaps descended 
from Norman ancestors. Mr. Payne found that they 
had by their nesting done much damage to the walls, 
and he did his best to repair it. 

The forebuilding tower and its approach may be 
compared with that at Castle Rising, but here the 
stairs are believed to have begun at the north end of 
the west face of the keep and then turned the angle. 
They then passed through a low gateway tower, and 
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were carried, up the north face to the drawbridge 
which was lowered from the gateway of the vestibule. 

Whether this forebuilding Is of the same age as the 
keep itself has been disputed. Clark thought it was, 
“ though the work Is of an inferior character ” ^ ; but 
Mr. Harris, the writer of the local guide, gives good 
reasons for believing it to be a later addition, probably 
of the time of Henry III. He points out that the 
walls are 6 feet thick only, while those of the keep are 
12 feet; that the windows are of two lights, while those 
of the keep, with the exception of the one in the 
gallery long blocked up, are of one light only ; and that 
the quoins are of Kentish iron-stone, whereas those of 
the keep are of Caen stone. He further notices the 
difference in the mouldings over the two main entrances 
— that in the vestibule, and that in the wall of the 
keep ; but this consideration has perhaps less weight. 
If his view is the correct one, the keep must have 
been originally entered by a movable ladder, or by a 
flight of steps separated from the entrance by a plank 
which could be drawn Inside by the garrison as at 
Conisborough. 

The lower dungeon of the forebuilding is 17 feet 
9 inches deep, and it was entered, as we have seen, 
from the basement of the keep by a flight of steps, 
the lowest of which is 10 feet from the bottom. At 
the east end of this gloomy prison, which was only 
ventilated by a small opening slanting upwards in its 

^ Further : ‘‘There is a good deal in the character of the forebuilding 
the size of the vestibule windows, which as long ago as 17S2 were 
cited by the Rev. Samuel Denne (Observations prefixed to King^s 
Observations on Ancient Castles, p. 12) as evidence of a later date] that 
looks as though it was an addition to the keep ; and yet this cannot be, 
seeing that the difference in its masonry includes that of the adjacent 
staircase turret, which cojuld scarcely be an addition.” ii. 419. 
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north wall, is a space 4 feet 7 inches wide separated 
by a low wall, the top of which was formed by a 
timber beam. This was a cesspit into which the shaft 
from a garderobe in the prison above opened, thus 
enhancing the loathsomeness of the apartment. The 
roof is vaulted and groined. 

The upper dungeon or prison, as already noticed, is 
only entered by the sloping pas^ge through the wall 
of the basement of the keep. Tradition says that it 
was occupied by the Queen of Scotland, the wife of 
Robert Bruce, for six months in 1314, the year of 
Bannockburn. It is lighted by two openings rather 
larger than the one in the dungeon below. 

Over this is the vestibule, with the entrance to the 
first floor of the keep in its south wall, and the main 
entrance from the staircase and drawbridge in its west 
wall. In the east wall is one, and in the north wall 
are three two-light windows ; in the west wall near 
the door is a small loop. 

As for the room forming the top story of the fore- 
building, it has been sometimes described as a chapel 
and sometimes as a kitchen. Clark at one time spoke 
of it as the former, at another as the latter,^ and in 
fact there are no distinguishing features, with the 
exception of a large stone drain, to enable us to decide. 
The drain certainly seems in favour of the kitchen 
theory ; on the other hand, kitchens in these square 
keeps are rarities, the cooking apparently having been 
done on a brazier in the hall itself. As for a chapel, 
there was already one, as we have seen, in the south- 
east part of the third floor, and two would not have 
been required. But if we may suppose this chapel to 
have been disused when Henry III rebuilt this corner 
‘ M.M.A. i. 133, and ii. 418. 
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of the keep, and if the forebuilding is also his work, it 
may be urged that he would have provided for a new 
chapel to take the place of the old one. 

Passing to the events of which the castle has been 
the scene, the reader will bear in mind that there are 
three important dates in the earlier history of the 
fabric: 1066, the construction of the first castle of 
earth and timber; 1089, the building of Bishop Gun- 
dulph’s stone castle, to which the old castle became 
a kind of outwork ; and 1126, the erection of the keep 
inside Gundulph's walls by Archbishop William of 
Corbeuil. 

It was the first castle at Boley Hill which was held 
by the rebel lords against William Rufus in 1088. 
The insurrection, nominally in favour of Duke Robert, 
was headed by the Bishop of Bayeux, who had thrown 
himself into Rochester as the strongest place in his 
earldom of Kent. Leaving there Eustace of Boulogne, 
Robert of Belesme, and other insurgent nobles, he had 
betaken himself to Pevensey,^ then garrisoned by his 
brother Robert of Mortain. When that stronghold 
fell he was taken prisoner and brought before the 
walls of Rochester. The castle was summoned to sur- 
render in the King's name, but a vigorous sally by the 
garrison succeeded in getting possession of the person 
of the bishop and carrying him within the castle. He 
was now to his great content once more among his 
friends, and might hope to bid defiance to his nephew. 
But a great host of the English, who detested Odo and 
his cause, joined the King, and the castle was closely 
beset. Two wooden towers were erected to annoy 
the besieged, and at length, worn out by sickness 
and famine, the garrison were reduced to submission, 

‘ See Chapter U. 
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Odo’s life was spared, but he was banished from 
England for ever. 

The next siege took place more than a hundred 
years later, when Gundulph’s stone enceinte and 
I Archbishop William’s keep had both been built. In 

the autumn of 1215, when King John had clearly 
I shown that he had no intention of keeping to the 

I provisions of the Great Charter, the baronial party de- 

I puted William de Albini of Belvoir, one of the twenty 

I Charter barons, to seize the castle and hold it against 

I the King. J ohn arrived before the walls with a train 

of petraries and other machines, but the other barons, 
instead of coming to the rescue, left Albini to shift for 
^ himself. The King, with his vast army of foreign 

I mercenaries, gave the besieged no rest day or night, 

but kept on pouring showers of missiles upon them 
/ and making incessant assaults. A brave defence was 

however maintained and much damage inflicted on 
the enemy, till at last the King had recourse to a mine, 
and effected a great breach in Gundulph’s wall, driving 
the defenders into the keep. The tactics which had 
proved so successful with the outer wall were now 
repeated, and the miners were set to work at the keep. 
So effective were their operations that the whole of 
the south-eastern corner was brought down, and the 
garrison driven into the northern portion of the tower. 
This northern half, it will be remembered, contained 
the well, and the incident is of special interest ajs 
I showing how when one part of these great keeps had 

I fallen into the hands of the enemy, the other was still 

; capable of defence. But it was not merely a question 

i of keeping off the enemy ; provisions had for some 

; time been running short, and the besieged had already 

been compelled to subsist upon horseflesh. At last, on 
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St, Andrew’s Day, after three months’ siege, when 
they had not a single mouthful left, they capitulated.^ 

We have already seen that after this disaster the 
keep was repaired and the destroyed angle rebuilt by 
Henry III. The strength of the restored building 
was put to the test in 1264, when the castle was 
attacked by de Montfort, The attempt of St. Louis 
to mediate between the two parties early in this year 
having failed, war became inevitable. King Henry 
and his son were in the eastern Midlands, while de 
Montfort had got possession of London. Anxious to 
open communications with his allies in the Cinque 
Ports, he found that his road was blocked by Earl 
Warenne at Rochester. According to the chronicler,* 
the English were then utterly ignorant of the proper 
method of conducting a siege, but Simon taught them 
a lesson. He first burnt the bridge over the Medway 
by means of a fireship, and thus cut off communication 
with the capital ; then — having taken first the suburb 
and next, like his predecessor half a century before, 
the outer castle, including no doubt the outwork of 
Boley Hill— he laid siege to the keep. For some ten 
days a vigorous attack was maintained by means of 
petraries and other projectiles, but at the end of Easter 
week news arrived that the King was rapidly approach- 
ing to the relief of the defenders, and de Montfort, 
though on the point of success, deemed it prudent to 
draw off his men and raise the siege. Three weeks 
later he gained his last victory at Lewes. 

This was the last time that the castle played any 
important part in the history of the country . A century 
later Edward III undertook repairs on a large scale 

^ Roger of Wendovef^ Rolls Series, ii. 148-150. 

* Rishanger, Camden Society, p* 25. 
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and built the towers to the east and north of the bailey 
already mentioned. All these have more or less dis- 
appeared ; the keep alone remains in anything like its 
original splendour. 

The castle continued to be a royal possession till i6io, 
when James I bestowed it upon Sir Anthony Weldon. 
It passed later to the Earl of Jersey, and is now the 
property of the Corporation of Rochester, by whom 
the enclosure has been laid out as a public garden. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CLUN 

F ourteen or fifteen miles to the north-west of 
Ludlow stand the ruins of Clun, one of a line 
of border castles including Radnor, Wigmore, 
Bishops Castle, and Montgomery. The remains now 
consist of a mound crowned with two fragments of its 
curtain, three sides of a weatherbeaten keep built 
against the mound, and an outwork of three platforms 
defending the mound on the north and east, while the 
two other sides are surrounded by the river from which 
the place takes its name. The best general view of 
the castle is to be obtained from the Bishops Castle 
road, whence the keep forms the central feature in the 
landscape. 

The founders of the castle began by excavating a 
circular ditch at a spot where the river makes a sharp 
bend to the east, and throwing up the soil on the inside 
to form the mound which rises about 90 feet above the 
river and about 35 feet above the ditch. Its summit, 
about 120 feet in diameter, would be defended by a 
palisade, to be replaced later by a stone curtain, while 
on its south side a small hillock was heaped up to 
support a wooden tower. These arrangements thus 
resembled those which are supposed, with good reason, 
to have obtained originally at Guildford, and in both 
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cases a rectangular keep was afterwards added to the 
side of the mound, for the summit was not calculated 
to support its weight. In both cases the foundations 
of the outer wall are laid at the foot of the mound, and 
those of the side walls let in to its slope, but while at 
Guildford the floor of the basement is on a level with 
the top of the mound, at Clun it is considerably below 
it, and thus there are three upper stages above the 
basement, while at Guildford there are only two. 

Here at Clun the keep projects from the mound to 
the north-east, but it will be convenient to speak of its 
outer side as north. It measures 68 feet north and 
south by 42 feet east and west, and it is about 80 feet 
high. The two outer corners are each covered by 
pilasters which unite at the angle and are carried up to 
the summit without a break ; on the second and third 
floors they form the outer walls of two small rooms. 
The whole of the south wall of the keep has gone,' so 
that the interior can be surveyed from the top of the 
mound. From the exterior it will be seen that the 
north wall of the tower has a battering base, and one 
small window in each of the three upper floors ; these 
floors have also two windows on each side, looking east 
and west, those of the two upper floors being the 
larger. The angle chambers have also a small window 
on each outer face. 

The basement has a small window to the east, and a 
small square hole at the northern end of the west wall. 
In the middle of this side is a doorway opening from 
the slope of the mound into a passage through the 
wall, on the north side of which a straight mural stair" 
case leads up to the first floor. The level of the first 
floor was about 5 feet below the summit of the 
mound, from which it was probably entered by a door. 
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Like the second floor it has a fireplace with a rounded 
back between the two west windows. On the third 
floor the fireplace is between the two east windows. 
The second floor was, as usual in a square keep, the 
hall or chief living room. The angle chambers in this 
and the floor above are entered by mural passages 
opening from the jambs of the north window. The 
staircase leading from the first floor upwards was 
perhaps in the vanished south wall. 

What other buildings there were on the mound it 
is now impossible to say, though perhaps excavation 
might throw some light on the subject. A castle in- 
habited by the lord or his deputy soon outgrew the 
accommodation afforded by the keep, which however 
remained as a refuge into which he could retire in case 
of necessity. We may therefore take it for granted 
that as the thirteenth century advanced the Fitz Alans 
had their hall, chapel, kitchen, and other domestic 
offices within the bailey, but the only fragments of 
masonry remaining are on the west and south sides, 
the one on the west having two solid bastions at either 
extremity, with the convex sides outwards. 

Apart from the mound there are' two outer baileys, 
each occupying the summit of a raised platform, to the 
east and south-east. The latter was defended by a 
breastwork, of which about half remains. It is con- 
nected with the mound and with the other platform by 
causeways. The ditch op the outer side of the eastern 
platform has been destroyed. Beyond the keep to the 
north a bank now mutilated has been thrown up on 
the counterscarp of the ditch. The whole position was 
thus a very strong one, situated as it is on the top of the 
bank of the river, which surrounds it on two sides, while 
the other sides' were protected by formidable ditches- 
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In Domesday Clun is entered as held by Robert de 
Say, surnamed Picot, under Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewsbury ; and this Picot was probably the 
first to place a castle here. His great-granddaughter 
Isabel de Say married William FitzAlan, and he or 
his son, another William, may have built the keep in 
the latter half of the twelfth century. The younger 
William’s second son John married the heiress of 
Arundel, Isabel de Albini, and their son became Earl 
of Arundel in 1243. Thus the castles of Clun and 
Arundel were united in the same family, and so 
remained down to the attainder of Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, in 1590. James I gave Clun to his 
favourite, Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, and 
uncle of the attainted Philip. It was this Henry who 
founded the hospital for old men in the town, and 
another for old women at Castle Rising. From him 
Clun passed to his nephew Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, but it is now again united with Arundel in the 
person of the present Duke of Norfolk. 

Historical notices of the castle are scarce. Towards 
the end of the twelfth century it was stormed and 
burnt by the Welsh after a long siege, but this can by 
no means be the only time that it was attacked by 
these hardy mountaineers. On the death of John, the 
second of the FitzAlan earls, in 1272, a long minority 
followed, and an extent or valuation of the barony was 
taken before three commissioners and twelve jurors. 
The castle, said the jurors, was small but pretty well 
built. The roof of the tower wanted covering with 
lead, and the bridge wanted repairing. The buildings 
in the outer bailey, viz. a grange, a stable, and a bake- 
house, were in a weak state. In 1302, on the death of 
the next earl, an Inquisitio post mortem found that the 
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castle was worth no more than the expenses of its 
maintenance, which would be upwards of ^20 per 
annumd By Leland’s time, 1539, the castle, was more 
or less of a ruin — “ somewhat ruinous." 

There is a local belief that the castle is the original 
of the Garde Douloureuse of The Betrothed, and that the 
author visited the place and stayed at the Buffalo’s 
Head Inn. Authentic history, however, does not con- 
firm this tradition. Sir Walter’s only known visit to 
Wales or the borders was on his return from his Irish 
excursion in August 1825, and in the previous June 
The Betrothed had already been published. Moreover 
Lockhart says that it was “the lively and instructing 
conversation on Welsh history and antiquities of his 
friend Archdeacon Williams," at one time vicar of 
Lampeter, that led Scott to undertake this romance.* 

^ Eyton^s Shropshire^ vol. xi. pp. 232, 233. 

® Life ofScoU, ed. 1839, vol. vii. p. 384. 
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CHAPTER IX 
COLCHESTER 


W E have already seen at Pevensey a Norman 
castle occupying one corner of a Roman 
settlement. We find it again at Colchester, 
The Roman colony of Camulodunum was founded on 
the south bank of the Colne, at the point where it makes 
a bend southwards, thus covering the town on the north 
and east sides. The greater part of the Roman walls 
is still standing, and in their north-east angle was the 
forum, itself enclosed on three sides by a wall of its 
own, but apparently open on the fourth or south side. 
It was this spot which was selected by the Conqueror 
or his architect for his castle. It seems probable that 
the method adopted by the builders was this : such 
buildings as remained in the forum were pulled down 
and the enclosure walls stripped of their casings. The 
material thus accumulated was then supplemented by 
ragstone {septarid) brought from the coast, and by a 
limited quantity of hewn stone from elsewhere, as well 
as by new tiles made on the Roman pattern, and the 
whole employed in the erection of the great tower. 
Besides this the cores of the enclosure walls were covered 
with earth, thus forming an embankment surrounding 
a ward or bailey on every side but the south, where a 
gorge was left, a short distance within whic]i was thq 
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strongly fortified south side of the keep. At this time, 
as we shall see, there was no entrance to the keep on 
this side. Modern excavations have brought to light 
portions of the Roman wall inside the embankment, as 
well as the arched exit of a culvert which ran westwards 
beneath it. The next step would be to close the 
mouth of the gorge by a wall, which would be furnished 
with a gatehouse and bastions, thus completing the 
circuit of the inner ward, and then to open the present 
entrance to the keep in its south face. Later still this 
inner ward seems to have been enclosed by an outer 
ward, stretching on the north to the Roman town wall 
and on the south nearly to the line of the present 
High Street. ’■ 

All these later works have, however, disappeared, 
and the only remains of the castle are the earthworks 
and the two lower stages of the keep. This keep 
is the largest in England, measuring as it does 
X iii|-feet. Next to it come London, ii6 x 96; 
Norwich, no x 93; and Chepstow, 105 x 42. It is, 
moreover, one of the three stone castles built before 
the year 1100, the other two being London and 
Exeter. At Exeter there is no evidence of a rect- 
angular keep ; Colchester may therefore be compared 
with the nearly contemporaneous keep of London, 
commonly called the White Tower. This was built 
in 1070, and when, a dozen years later, the Danish 
king Cnut was making preparations for a descent 
upon the east coast of our island, nothing is more 
natural thJh, that the Conqueror should determine to 
build a strong tower at the head of the estuary of 
the Colne, just as he had already built one at the 

^ Traces of tfiese outer fortifications may be seen in the siege plaii of 
1648, reproduced in Gardiner’s War, voL iv, p. 152, 
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head of the estuary of the Thames. Further, the 
correspondence in the general plan of the two towers 
renders it likely that he secured the services of the 
same architect, namely Gundulph, the accomplished 
Bishop of Rochester. This resemblance between the 
two towers was first pointed out by Dr. J. H. Round ; ^ 
the conclusions he deduced from the analogy are 
convincing and have since, as we shall see, been 
strikingly confirmed by a recent discovery. 

We are now able to form a picture of this wonder- 
ful keep before the forces of destruction were let 
loose upon it. These were the same as those which, 
as we have seen, were set to work at Rochester a little 
later, but more damage was done here before they were 
stopped. In 1683 the keep, already, as it seems, a roof- 
less shell — for it had not escaped the injuries of time 
and neglect, its worst enemies hitherto — was bought by 
a certain J ohn Wheely, whose intention was to pull it 
down for the value of the materials. Exactly how 
much of the upper part of the structure had already 
crumbled away, and how much more' he pulled down, it 
is impossible to say, but from the solidity of the two 
remaining stages it is probable that Wheely was re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the destruction, and 
it is a fact that when he had reduced the walls to 
their present level, nothing but the unremunerative 
nature of his vast undertaking prevented him from 
destroying the rest. In 1704 he got rid of the mutilated 
remains, and in 1727 they passed into the hands of a 
zealous antiquary, Charles Gray, who represented 
Colchester in five Parliaments and died in 1782. It 

^ To Dr. Round’s History of Colchester Castle^ published anonymously 
in 1S82, this chapter: is much indebted, 

® See p. 102. 
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was he who roofed-in the block of buildings on the 
south side of the keep, carried up the great staircase, 
and built the dome on the south-west tower, as well 
as the square chamber on the north-east tower. 

A glance at the exterior will show that there are 
square turrets at three of the angles, and at the fourth, 
that at the south-east, a semi-circular projection east- 
wards with a rectangular jDrojection southwards. This 
semi-circular projection or apse, it may be noted, 
occurs in the same position at the White Tower, 
The walls rise from a wide battering plinth originally 
cased with ashlar, and are composed of ragstone 
relieved by courses of tile here and there set on edge. 
The quoins for some distance upwards are of ashlar. 
With one exception, to be noticed presently, all the 
original openings that remain are narrow loops. On 
the east and west sides are two flat buttresses, on the 
north side one ; and on tbe south side, besides the 
projection already mentionjed, there is a narrower one 
on the west side of the entrance.^ The apse has four 
flat buttresses of the same character as those at the 
sides. That the lower stages should have loops only 
is in accordance with the rule universally observed 
in these buildings ; the windows were reserved for the 
upper stages. 

If the keep' was never higher than at present its 
area would be out of all proportion, but the elaborate 
scale on which the foundations are constructed is enough 
to show that they were designed to carry a much 
loftier structure. The walls are carried down 30 feet 
below the surface, spreading out laterally on both sides 
till at the bottom they have a width of 30 feet. 

* The two northern turrets and the two southern projections are solid 
up to the first-floor level, 
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Besides this, another device was adopted to bear the 
weight of the superincumbent mass : four cavities were 
hollowed out in the interior and then filled in with 
sandy soil upon which a rude vaulting was constructed, 
and on this the interior cross-walls were built. The 
existence of these cavities was unsuspected till Wheely 
was engaged in his demolition, when it is said that a 
mass of masonry falling from above broke through 
a piece of the vaulting. The present stairs descending 
into the foundations were then made, and three of the 
cavities cleared out by carrying away the sand through 
an opening made in the north wall. 

On these substantial foundations was built a tower 
consisting, if we may argue from the analogy of the 
White Tower, of four stages — a basement and three 
floors. The White Tower is divided into a western 
and eastern chamber by a wall running north and 
south, and the south end of the eastern portion is cut 
off by a wall from east to west to form St. John’s 
chapel and its crypts. At Colchester the arrange- 
ments are similar, but here the space from east to west 
is so wide that two cross-walls had to be built instead 
of one. Had there been one only, it would have been 
impossible to find joists long enough for the floors 
of at least one of the divisions. As it is, there are 
three divisions, a large western, a small eastern, and 
a narrower space between them. The eastern cross- 
wall remains, but the western is gone, though its abut- 
ment on the south may be traced. 

It will be remembered that the southern front of the 
keep was originally its most exposed side ; its centre 
therefore consists of an enormous mass oP masonry 
against which the two cross-walls abut, having in its 
centre at the basement level an oblong dungeon 
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entered from the passage between them. To the east 
of this mass is the under-crypt of the chapel, at one 
time used as the county gaol,^ and to the west of it a 
dark chamber containing the well* This chamber, and 
through it the whole of the basement stage of the tower, 
could only be reached by the main staircase contained 
in the south-western turret which ascended right up 
to the battlements. In the west end of its south wall 
the main entrance was broken through in the twelfth 
century, and a niche on the east side of the new 
entrance was produced into a loop. In the north wall 
of the chamber a doorway led into the large western 
division of the basement, from which doors near the 
northern ends of the cross-walls led into the other 
divisions. Thus in order to reach the under-crypt of 
the chapel it was necessary to descend the vice into 
the well chamber, and pass thence through the three 
division's of the basement. The .eastern and western 
divisions had each three loops in its external side wall, 
and all three had one loop in the north wall. All these 
loops are of one pattern, namely a large round-headed, 
flat-sided recess, and within this a round-headed set-off 
or reveal splayed to a loop 6 inches wide. As usual in 
Norman keeps, these basement chambers were used for 
stores. 

The first floor contained the only entrance to the keep. 
This was by a pasSfige through the west end of the north 
wall of the western chamber, exactly opposite to the 
lobby in the south wall leading to the main staircase, and 
closed at either end by a door. The outer door opened 
on to a landing on the eastern face of the north-west 

> 1734-1834. 

* This well was cleared out and repaired m the eighteenth century by 
Charles Gray. 
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turret, reached at first perhaps by a movable ladder and 
afterwards by steps built against the face of the north 
wall. This was, in fact, the position covered in later 
Norman keeps by a forebuilding. Like the basement, 
this -floor had three divisions, with doors of communi- 
cation over the lower doors. The herringbone work of 
the remaining cross-wall is excellent. The central 
and eastern divisions had each one loop in the north 
wall ; the western had two. The eastern and western 
divisions had each two fireplaces, as well as loops, in 
its external side wall, round-headed and round-backed, 
set with tiles worked in the herringbone fashion. The 
flues are forked, as at Rochester, and open in the 
face of the wall, one on either side of the buttress. 
Between the fireplaces in the eastern division is a 
mural garderobe, and as this is approached by two 
doorways, Clark suggested that this chamber was 
divided by a wooden partition into two, with a fire- 
place in each and the garderobe common to both.^ 

On the left of the mural entrance passage is a door- 
way opening upon a lobby leading to the vice in the 
north-west turret, which starts here and ascended to 
the upper stages of the keep. Through the north 
wall of this lobby a long narrow mural garderobe is 
reached, with a loop at its eastern extremity com- 
manding the external staircase ; at the other end, by 
the. seat, is a recess for a light. The north-east 
turret contains a small vaulted room entered from 
the eastern chamber, and lighted by one loop to the 
north and two to the east. 

The rooms on the south side of this floor, over the 
well chamber, dungeon, and under-crypt, are now used 
as a library and museum, but originally consisted of a 
‘ M.M.A. i. 427. 
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dimly lighted chamber, 54 feet by 26, to the west, and 
of the equally dimly lighted crypt of the chapel to the 
east. In the west wall of the former were two door- 
ways, one opening from the main staircase, and one 
from a small chamber now used as a record room, 
lighted by loops to the north and west, each with a 
drain beneath them. In the north wall were three 
arches opening into the large western chamber of the 
first floor, through the westernmost of which it was 
entered, and in the south wall were four recesses. 
Dr. Round pointed out that the number of mural 
recesses in this part of the keep was due to a desire 
to economise materials. In the north-eastern corner 
was a door communicating with the central division of 
this floor, and another with the chapel crypt. The 
crypt was lighted by three loops in the apse, while 
the nave had two recesses on each side, those to the 
south being prolonged into loops. 

A walk has been contrived along the top of the walls 
on the west and north sides, protected on the inner 
side by a low, modern parapet, In the north-west 
corner a turret room^ belonging to the second floor 
remains, and immediately south of it is the jamb of one 
of the windows which lighted this stage. But our ideas 
of this stage and the one above it must be based upon 
what we find in the sister tower at London. Above the 
crypt at the second-floor level was the chapel itself, rising 
to the roof, its upper part or triforium ranging with the 
third floor, or fourth stage of the keep. It was a remark- 

} This room was assigned to James Parnel, a young Quaker who was 
confined in the castle during the persecution of that sect by the Inde- 
pendents under the Commonwealth. He was cruelly treated by his 
gaolers, and was so weak that one day he fell from the ladder by which 
he was ascending from the ground to his quarters. He was carried 
into the passage at the foot of the vice leading to his room, where he died 
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able confirmation of Dr. Round’s theory when, about 
ten years ago, the bases of the columns of the chapel 
arcades were discovered in situ above the roof of the 
crypt. It must closely have resembled the beautiful 
chapel of St. John in the White Tower. 

If the third floor was arranged on the same plan 
as that of the White Tower, its exterior walls were 
threaded by a mural gallery, one end of which opened 
into the south aisle of the chapel triforium, and the 
other end into the north aisle near the apse. It must 
also have communicated with the stairs in the two 
western turrets, and also with a third in the north-east 
turret, if such a one existed, rising from the second to 
the third floors. On each of the two upper floors there 
would have been two main rooms divided by a wide 
corridor as in the floors below. The roof was prob- 
ably contrived in three ridges, one for each division, 
running east and west. 

Such was the keep in its original state. It was 
doubtless in the twelfth century that the next opera- 
tions were undertaken. The erection of an outer 
curtain to the south made it safe to dispense with 
the original entrance to the north on the first floor, 
and to break a new one into the well chamber at the 
ground level. The thickness of the wall here was 
such that it allowed for a portcullis, and two doors 
with a warder’s seat between them. The gateway 
is Norman, flanked by two shafts on either side, of 
which the capitals remain. The arch is of three 
orders, each consisting of a plain roll, and round the 
outer one is a dripstone with a chainlike pattern. In 
front of the doors the groove for the portcullis can be 
seen. Above the arch the masonry bears plain traces 
of the insertion. The gateway is now approached by 
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a slope, but was formerly reached by five or six steps. 
The screen on the right within the entrance is modern. 
On the left is the door of the vice, which is probably 
the largest in England: its diameter is i6 feet, while 
that at the White Tower is only 1 1 feet. On ascend- 
ing the stairs to the first floor, the visitor will find 
the dark room above described entirely transformed. 
The greater part of it is cut off by two modern walls 
to form the library. Between the modern west wall 
of this library and the original wall a lobby is left, 
the niche remaining at the south end of which had 
been utilized by means of a slit in the floor for the 
working of the portcullis. At its north end a gallery 
to the right, its south side formed by the modern 
north wall of the library, leads to the museum which 
now occupies the chapel crypt. Two of the original 
niches in the south wall of the library have been made 
into windows, and the one between them into a fire- 
place. These alterations are part of Charles Gray’s 
work. 

The military history of the castle belongs to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; after that time it 
became little more than a State prison. Being a 
royal castle, it was governed by a succession of con- 
stables down to 1 66 1, since which date it has been 
in private hands. The first mention of it which has 
come down to us occurs in a charter of iioi, in which 
Henry I grants to Eudo the dapifer the city of 
Colchester, the tower and castle, and everything 
belonging to it. Eudo is thus the first constable. 
But the castle was certainly in existence before Eudo 
had anything to do with it, for the charter goes on 
to state that the King’s father and brother had pre- 
viously held it. He had, however, been connected 
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with the town for a few years before he became 
constable of the castle : he had founded the abbey of 
St. John outside the walls to the south, of which the 
later gatehouse is all that remains. Eudo died in 
1120, and his daughter Margaret was the mother of 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, who played so 
changeable a part in the wars of Stephen’s reign. 
About 1140 he was constable of the castle, and amozig 
his successors occur the names of Hubert de Burgh 
and Roger Bigod, the fourth Earl of Norfolk. The 
castle was never taken by storm ; in the war between 
John and the barons it changed hands more than once, 
but always by surrender. Indeed the thickness of the 
walls and the solidity of the foundations could set at 
defiance all the engines of attack then in use. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the castle was 
more or less of a ruin, and the famous siege of 1648 
belongs rather to the history of the town. But it was 
to the ancient dungeon of the castle that the three 
doomed Royalist leaders were taken after the capitula- 
tion, and it was hence that they were led to execution 
on the north side of the keep at the spot now marked 
by an obelisk. Sir Charles Lucas fell first, then Sir 
George Lisle ; the third, Sir Bernard Gascoigne 
(Bernardo Guascoin, a native of Tuscany), was re- 
prieved at the last moment. 
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CHAPTER X 


CARLISLE 

F or our purpose the history of Carlisle (the 
Roman Lugubalia, the Welsh Caerlluel) begins 
with its rebuilding by William II in 1092. In 
that year, says the Chronicle, “ the King William 
with mickle fyrd went north to Carlisle, and the burgh 
set up again, and the castle reared, and Dolfin out 
drove that ere the land wielded, and the castle with 
his men set, and sith hither south went, and mickle 
many of churlish folk with wives and cattle thither 
sent to dwell in the land to till it." The work was 
continued by Henry I, but in the absence of records 
it is impossible to say how much of the present castle 
is due to its founder, and how much to his brother/ 
It has always remained a royal castle, and is to the 
southern encT of the Border what Berwick is to the 
northern. Thus whether the Scot planned his inroad 
by the east-coast route or by the sands of the Sol- 
way, he had in either case a formidable fortress to 
account for. 

The castle looks defiantly forth towards Scotland 

^ The keep was built by David, King of Scotland, in 1136 (Bower, 
Scoiochronicon^ v, 42). Mrs. Armitage {Early Norman Castles^ pp. 123 
and 365) notes that this passage was first pointed out by Mr. George 
Neilson in Notes md Queries^ 8th Ser. viii. 321, 
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from a headland of the new red sandstone which rises 
some 50 or 60 feet above the river, and has steep 
slopes on every side but the south. The Eden flows 
past it on the north, on the west is the Caldew, and 
on the east at a greater distance the Petteril, both the 
latter streams joining the Eden from the south. That 
so advantageous a position was not neglected by the 
Romans would seem to follow from the fact that at 
Stanwix, on the right bank of the Eden opposite 
the castle, the line of the vallum which accompanies 
the Roman wall on its south side here crosses the 
river and makes a loop round the site of the castle 
so as to include it. Where it cuts the neck of the 
headland, however, it cannot now be traced, for 
its ditch has been filled up in modern times, but 
the city boundary serves to mark its course. The 
city was enclosed with walls, its shape a rough oblong, 
widest in the middle and pointed at either end, and 
at the northern extremity, outside the city proper, was 
the castle. The existing ditch in front of the south 
curtain of the castle is about 240 yards long, 30 broad, 
and 10 deep ; at either end it is blocked by the city 
walls, which here join the castle. It was crossed by 
a drawbridge, replaced in the eighteenth century by 
the existing stone bridge. Between this ditch and 
the, site of the Roman ditch (also formerly crossed 
by a drawbridge), is an open esplanade about 80 yards 
wide, now gravelled, but once laid out in gardens, and 
called the Castle Orchards ; while a line of palisades 
on the inner side of the Roman ditch fenced it off 
from the city. 

The area of the castle is nearly 3 acres in 
extent, and consists of an outer and inner ward, the 
latter covering about a fifth of the whole space en- 
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closed, and occupying its eastern end. The whole 
is now used as barracks and is much disfigured by 
modern buildings erected for the accommodation of 
troops and stores. The outer ward was formerly an 
expanse of grass fed by the garrison cattle, but now, 
like the esplanade, it is covered with gravel. Its 
curtain, except the gatehouse, the only interesting 
feature remaining, is best inspected from the castle 
walk which runs round the exterior on the east, north, 
and west sides. The outer is separated from the inner 
ward by a curtain 90 yards long, not straight but 
bow-shaped, with a gatehouse at its salient angle ; the 
outer face of this curtain was protected by a ditch, 
now filled up, which was crossed by a drawbridge. 
In old plans of the castle a half-moon battery will 
be seen thrown up in front of the inner gatehouse, 
and connected by a rampart of some sort with the ' 
further end of the outer gatehouse. These defences 
were due to the introduction of artillery, and intended 
as an additional protection to the inner ward, sup- 
posing the enemy to have breached the north-western 
curtain. These works were removed in the last 
century and the ground levelled. The outer gatehouse 
is a rectangular building projecting from the curtain 
on both sides, with a piece cut out, in appearance that 
is, from its south-eastern corner. The open angle 
thus formed is shut in by walls about half the height 
of the rest of the building, and thus forms a kind of 
barbican 12 feet square inside. The alure on the 
summit of these two walks has a parapet on either 
side, the inner being provided with loops through 
which arrows might be fired upon the heads of an 
enemy attempting the inner gate below, and is con- 
nected by a corbelled passage with that of the curtain 
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to the east. The entrance archway of the barbican 
is sunk in a square-headed recess intended to receive 
the drawbridge when raised, and above it is a panel 
containing a coat of arms, possibly those of Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester (Richard III), who, when sheriff 
of Cumberland, was sometimes here and sometimes 
at Penrith. It will be noticed that the entrance 
passage, instead of being as usual in the middle of 
the gatehouse, is at its eastern side, and is provided 
with two gates besides that of the barbican, the 
passage between them being vaulted, and the outer 
one defended by a portcullis ; there is one upper 
story. The building attached to its eastern side 
within the curtain is a later addition. 

The inner gatehouse, partly Norman, partly Deco- 
rated, has a vaulted passage with a gate at either end 
— the inner one with a portcullis, the outer flanked by 
buttresses- — and a floor above. In Henry VI IPs time 
the inner side of the adjoining cross curtain was 
ramped with earth to form a platform for cannon, 
and at the same time another arch was added inside 
the original gateway to carry the rampart walk from 
one side to the other. Over the outside of the 
original inner gateway is a ring of tracery which 
Mr. Ferguson^ says is exactly like one over the gate- 
way of Lumley Castle. North of the gatehouse on 
the outer side is a large pointed archway, now walled 
up, which Clark ^ thought might have been the original 
gatehouse. 

With the exception of the gatehouse and keep, the 
buildings of the inner ward are all modern. The 
curtain at the eastern angle has been rebuilt, but up 

^ Guide to Carlisle^ p. 50. 

* MM.A, 1. 353. 
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to 183 s a square tower stood here, called Queen 
Mary's tower from its having been occupied by the 
Queen of Scots during her two months’ sojourn in 
the castle. Its basement contained the vaulted entrance 
passage of the original Norman gatehouse, which stood 
here, and was apparently incorporated with the range 
of Edwardian buildings of which this tower formed 
the southern extremity and which extended along the 
curtain to the north-west. Of these all that remains 
is some stone panelling said to have formed part of 
the staircase to the chapel. These buildings were 
pulled down between 1824 and 1835, and between 
Queen Mary’s tower and the keep was an Elizabethan 
barrack, pulled down in 1812. 

The great Norman keep,^ though much altered and 
modernized, is still the predominant feature of the 
castle. It occupies the south-western part of the inner 
ward, and measures 66 feet north and south by 61 
east and west, thus being nearly of the same propor- 
tions as the keep of Bamburgh. Its height, since the 
parapet has been removed and the top converted into 
a platform for guns, is only 68 feet. It has a basement 
and three floors divided north and south by the usual 
cross-wall. “ There is the common high and stepped 
plinth, from which rise pilasters, 12 feet broad and 
I foot projection, two on each face, meeting at and 
covering each angle, which is solid. These pilasters 
are externally of much more modern masonry than 
the walls between them, and have been rebuilt or 
recased.” ^ The present entrance is in the north end 
of the east wall, and on the left a stairway in the 
thickness of the wall leads to the first floor, and in 

^ The keep can only be inspected under the conduct of a guide. 

* Ferguson, a,s, p. 54. 
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the north-west corner is a vice which probably led 
to the summit of the tower, but can now only be, 
ascended as far as the second floor, its upper part 
having been converted into chimneys. The well of 
the keep (there is a larger one in the outer ward) 
has its pipe included in the north wall, with a well 
chamber opening into it on each floor, but when the 
keep was turned into a prison an opening was cut in 
the outside of the pipe near the ground level, which 
is still used for drawing up the water, A staircase, 
which Clark considers Edwardian, hcis been built 
against the north wall of the keep up to the battle- 
ments of the curtain, and the earth with which the 
adjacent curtain walls are ramped is kept off from 
the keep by a containing wall. 

It has been already mentioned that the city walls 
joined the castle at either end of the south front; 
about 90 yards of them remain on the east, and more 
on the west side. On the south wall of the castle 
west of the gatehouse the flat Norman buttresses 
rising from the plinth may be seen, and the grey 
stones used here " correspond well in dimensions and 
shape with those used in the Roman Wall and other 
local Roman buildings and have evidently come from 
some Roman works.” ^ East of the gatehouse the 
wall is Edwardian as far as the inner ward, and beyond 
that Norman till it joins the new work which replaced 
Queen Mary’s tower. Just at the junction of the 
old and new work is a walled-up door which opened 
upon a walk running under the wall eastward from 
the gatehouse, known as the Lady’s Walk. Over the 
door are the arms of the Dacre family, several of whom 
were governors of the castle, 

> Ferguson, u,s. p, 45, 
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Where the city wall crosses the ditch on the east 
there is a walled-up gateway, through which cattle 
could be driven from the meadows between the castle 
rock and the river on to the esplanade, and thence if 
necessary into the castle. 

The outer walls of the castle, being built against 
the slope of the rock, are about i8 feet high inside, 
and 28 feet outside. A modern walk has been con- 
structed round them, and if this is entered at the 
south-eastern end six large buttresses with sets-off 
will be seen supporting the north-east part of the 
wall, and covering the Norman pilasters behind them. 
In the old plans a spur wall is shown running down the 
slope on the north, and terminating in a small watch 
tower. This is now entirely gone ; it would facilitate 
a flank attack upon an enemy who attempted to scale 
the rock. At the north-west angle is a projecting 
bastion, used as a battery by the Jacobites in 1746, 
when the Duke of Cumberland returned its fire and 
made a large breach (hard by. Near the centre of 
the west front is a small rectangular Norman tower, 
open at the gorge within : on its face is a pilaster 
dying into the wall at the base of the original parapet. 
South of this was a small postern, now built up, and 
about here another breach was made in 1746. The 
south-west angle is now reached,^ and hence the city 
wall extends across the ditch southwards. 

Projecting from the city wall, beyond the ditch is a 
rectangular tower, at present looking like a piece of a 
modern factory, 26 feet by 20, called from the bricks of 

* “The south-west angle has all been renewed, and appears from 
the length of renewal to be the great gap of 70 feet which fell- in 
Henry VI IPs time. On it was in 1746 a four-gun battery, after used 
as the saluting battery.” Ferguson, u.s. p. 45. 
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which it is built the Tile tower. It has been raised 
upon an older stone plinth to the height of two storeys, 
and from the character of the mouldings in the in- 
terior has been attributed to Richard of Gloucester. 
Outside it was recased in that most fatal period of the 
castle’s history, 1827-1835, but some of the old work is 
still visible on its north and south faces. The room in 
the upper story is now its most interesting feature : 
“the vaulted brick roof over it is a four-centred 
arch. The fireplace ... is very curious ; the bricks 
around it are moulded in the Tudor style, finished 
with a stop and chamfer : there is also much cham- 
fered work in other places. A deep recess is on 
one side of the fireplace, and a small chamber on 
the other ; on the west side are three arched recesses, 
and on the south a garderobe. The ornamental 
moulding of the brickwork seen here is very rare 
in the north.” ^ 

By his expedition of 1092 and his rebuilding of the 
outpost William Rufus definitely decided that Carlisle 
and the surrounding district — for we do not hear of a 
county of Cumberland till 1177 — should henceforth 
form a part of England and not of Scotland, and that 
the boundary between the two kingdoms should be 
fixed at the Solway. Henry I visited Carlisle in 1122 
and added something to its defences, for he ordered 
it to be fortified “ castello et iurribus," whatever that 
may mean. A castle of some sort had already been 
founded by Rufus, and Henry’s additions may therefore 
have consisted of the keep and other towers, whether 
in the castle or in the circuit of the city walls. From 
this time for the next five hundred years the place 
remained the great bulwark against the Scots on the 

* Ferguson, ti.s. p. 43. 
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western Border.^ It was under the control of the 
sheriff^ who when necessary summoned the posse 
comiiatus to his aid, and the defence of the castle 
under the obligation of castle guard was undertaken by 
the great feudal tenants of the Crown, This system 
answered well enough as long as the Scots confined 
their attacks to the invasions of the regular army 
commanded by their kings, but when the War of 
Independence broke out at the end of the thirteenth 
century, they changed their tactics, and indiscriminate 
forays were made at any point along the Border by 
independent adventurers. The great landowners, 
therefore, finding themselves constantly exposed to 
sudden devastations, began to build castles and forts of 
their own, so that the whole country became studded 
with these inferior fortresses, and the relative impor- 
tance of Carlisle declined. Indeed by 1385 its defences 
had been so much neglected that the citizens had to 
complain to the King on the subject,” 

After Norman times the chief structural alterations 
in the castle were made by Edward I, Richard III 
(before his accession), and Henry VIII. Edward I 
paid his first visit to Carlisle in 1280, and his last in 
1307. just before his death. The hall and chapel of 
the inner ward, now gone, as well as the gatehouses, 
may be his work. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who 
was warden of the west marches and sheriff of the 
county, is said to have repaired the castle, and built 
the Tile tower. The great buttresses outside the 

* About the begmnmg of the fourteenth century for its better defence 
the Border was divided into three divisions, each with its own warden— 
the east marches in the north of Northumberland, the west marches on 
"the Solway, and the middle marches, comprising the greater part of 
Northumberland, between the two. 

^ Victoria County History of Cu 7 nberlandy vol. ii, p. 258^ 
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curtain on the north-east may also be his. To 
Henry VIII are ascribed the alterations in the cross 
curtain, to enable it to carry guns, and the half-moon 
battery in front of the inner gatehouse may have been 
thrown up at the same time. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, ostensibly as a voluntary 
guest, but really as a prisoner, was at the castle from 
May 17 to July 13, 1568. After her defeat at Lang- 
side she determined to put herself under the protection 
of Elizabeth. She crossed the Solway, landed at 
Workington, and was conducted to Carlisle, where she 
was lodged in the tower that afterwards bore her 
name. Here she addressed fruitless appeals to 
Elizabeth, requesting a personal interview, while she 
found recreation in watching the football matches played 
on the meads by the river, or in hunting the hare ; but 
in the latter amusement she galloped so fast and was 
so near the Border that her guardians feared a rescue, 
and it was thought well to remove her to Yorkshire. 

In 1 596 Willie Armstrong, commonly called Kinmont 
Willie, and the hero of a ballad printed in The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, a noted freebooter, was 
imprisoned in the castle. He had been seized, contrary 
to the accepted custom, after one of the “ truce meet- 
ings ’’ at which the officials of both sides of the Border 
met to settle points in dispute between them. Sir 
Walter Scott of Buccleuch remonstrated in vain with the 
English authorities against this breach of the truce, 
and determined to rescue the prisoner at all hazards. 
Taking advantage of a dark, misty night, he brought 
a strong party across the Border, and effecting a small 
breach in the castle wall, broke open a postern, and 
carried off the prisoner in triumph. The Queen was 
naturally incensed with this insult offered to one of 
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her most important strongholds by " the bold Buc- 
cleuch,” and next year he had to surrender himself 
to her commissioners at Berwick, and spend some 
months in England under surveillance. A family 
tradition relates that he was presented to Elizabeth, 
who demanded of him how he dared to undertake 
an enterprise so desperate and so presumptuous. 
“What is it,” answered the chieftain, “that a man 
dares not do ? ” Struck by the boldness of the reply 
the Queen turned to her attendants with the words, 
“ With ten thousand such men our brother of Scotland 
might shake the firmest throne in Europe.”. 

But the most memorable siege endured by Carlisle 
in its later history was that of David Leslie and his 
Scots in the Civil War. Closely invested in the 
late autumn of 1644, the city held out for several 
months, and it was not till the inhabitants had endured 
the utmost privations and the defeat at Naseby had 
rendered further resistance useless that the gallant 
Sir Thomas Glemham surrendered. 

On the renewal of hostilities in 1 648 both Berwick 
and Carlisle were seized by the Royalists, and when 
the Duke of Hamilton invaded England in July both 
places received Scottish garrisons. In August, after 
defeating Hamilton in Lancashire, Cromwell marched 
northwards, and the surrender of the two places was 
only a question of time. The Scots marched out of 
Berwick on the last day of September, and a day 
or two later out of Carlisle, On October 14th 
Cromwell was at Carlisle in person and took over 
the castle. Thence he proceeded against Pontefract, 
as we shall see in a later chapter. 

In the eighteenth century the walls of Carlisle 
were destined to be once more battered by artillery. 
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The Jacobite inroad of 1715 left the city unassailed, 
but in 1745, when the young Pretender and his 
Highlanders made their memorable dash across the 
Border as far as Derby, it surrendered after two 
days’ siege to the Duke of Perth. Col. Durand com- 
manded for the, Government, but the county forces at 
his disposal were useless, and on November 17th 
the Pretender entered the city in triumph. A month 
later, on his retreat, he passed through Carlisle again, 
and leaving a garrison behind him hastened on into 
Scotland. The Duke of Cumberland was at his heels, 
and in a few days, to the surprise of the defenders, 
brought up some heavy guns from Whitehaven and 
opened fire. The defences were already in a poor 
condition, and the garrison surrendered on the best 
terms they could get — “that they should be reserved 
for his Majesty’s pleasure.” Thus Carlisle was left 
with the honour of being the last of English cities to 
sustain a siege. 



CHAPTER XI 


ARUNDEL 

T he stately splendour of Arundel forms a striking 
contrast to the crumbling ruins of Pevensey, 
described in a previous chapter. Yet both 
castles were once of equal rank and importance. Each 
was the principal seat or caput baronicB of one of the 
six rapes into which the land of the South Saxons was 
longitudinally divided — the site of the one flat, and 
depending for its protection on the sea and on the 
adjacent marshes ; that of the other an elevated plat- 
form rising from the right bank of the river Arun, and 
defended on the east and south by the natural steepness 
of its sides, and on the north and west by artificial 
ditches. To the north-west a deep fosse cuts off the 
extremity of the platform from the rest of the high 
ground, and within this the castle is built, while still 
further inland, beyond the park, are other lines of 
entrenchment much older than the Norman castle, 
which may have been executed in prehistoric times 
to constitute a promontory fort. The Normans were 
ever ready to turn such sites to account, and here 
Roger of Montgomery, to whom the lordship had been 
granted by the Conqueror, threw up his mound and 
founded his castle. 

The shape of this castle, though it may have 
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at first only one bailey or ward, was probably not 
very different from that of the present edifice. The 
curtain walls form an oblong 317 yards by 83, 
enclosing about 4 ^ acres. The long sides run north- 
west and south-east, and the mound is near the centre 
of the west side, thus dividing the area into a north 
and south ward ; it does not, however, extend as far 
as the east curtain, and the intervening space was 
formerly cut by a ditch which separated the two 
wards. The west curtain is carried up the mound 
from the north and south, and its extremities are 
united with the wall of the keep, thus leaving one 
side of the mound outside the general enceinte. The 
domestic buildings are, and probably always were, 
built round the sides of the south or lower ward, the 
upper ward being used for pasturing the cattle required 
by the garrison. 

The exterior gatehouses, by which the precincts are 
approached from the town, are modern. The main 
entrance to the castle itself crosses the ditch by a 
drawbridge to the south of the mound, and passes 
through an ancient double gatehouse into the lower 
ward. Of the Norman castle there still remain the 
keep, the lower part of the gatehouse next the ward, 
part of Bevis tower, and a portion of the basement 
on the south side of the ward. The three sides of 
this ward have been rebuilt by the present duke 
during the last twenty years, and the ancient parts 
of the castle have been put into thorough repair. 
The general character of the new work is that of 
the thirteenth century. 

The keep is reached from what I have called the 
double gatehouse, really two gatehouses connected by 
a passage, and it will therefore be well to describe 
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this first. It should be premised that the mound is 
surrounded by a deep ditch, the western side of which 
forms part of the main ditch defending the western 
and northern sides of the enceinte. The inner gate- 
house^ projects into the ward from the curtain; it 
has a plain Norman doorway at either end without 
mouldings or side shafts, only a plain sloped abacus 
marking the spring of the arch. The outer doorway 
has a portcullis. The tower contains two floors ; but 
its upper part was rebuilt at the end of the thirteenth 
century by Richard FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel, at the 
same time that he built the outer gatehouse and the 
connecting passage. This passage is about 40 feet 
long by 10 feet broad, and is covered by a flattish 
vault ; it terminates in an archway closed by a pair 
of very ancient doors, and set between two square 
towers, projecting one on either side of the draw- 
bridge. In each tower there are a room at the 
ground- level and two upper storeys, while below the 
ground-level and in the part rising from the ditch 
are dungeons, calling to mind those in the inner 
gatehouse at Alnwick. In the south wall of the 
passage a door opens on to a vice which leads to 
the. first floor, and from thence the visitor passes on 
to the rampart of the wall which crosses the ditch, 
and then climbs the mound to tlje keep. The alure 
now becomes a straight flight of steps protected as 
before by the parapet on either side, 

The mound, when raised by Roger of Montgomery, 
was doubtless fortified in the usual way with a palisade 
, enclosing a wooden tower, and in the following century 

‘ “The one Pipe Roll of Henry 1 which we possess shows that he 
spent £,^Z 6j. 'id. on the castle in 1130, and possibly this refers to this 
gatehouse.” Mrs. Amoitage, Early Norman Castles, p. roo. 
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the present circular stone curtain took the place of 
the palisade, forming a shell keep resembling those 
at Farnham and Berkeley, but standing at the top 
of the mound and not enclosing it. The material is 
local stone and chalk, faced externally with small 
blocks of Caen stone, and strengthened with flat 
pilasters which terminate at the base of the parapet. 
The entrance was through a lofty circular archway 
to the south-east, deeply recessed, and enriched with 
chevron and other ornamentations. The lodgings, 
of which the roof corbels remain, were built round 
the curtain, and a later fireplace in the upper part 
of the wall, the back of which is formed of tiles set 
edgeways, shows that they had two storeys. In the 
centre of the enclosure is a vaulted cellar reached by 
a steep flight of steps. Near the original entrance 
is a vice leading to the ramparts ; in each merlon is 
a loop set in an arched recess, and in one of them 
there has evidently been a garderobe. 

Such was the keep as it stood in the time of 
Henry IP; but in the next century, when the 
FitzAlans came into possession, the existing towers 
were added to its south face. They are probably 
the work of the same Richard FitzAlan who 
made the additions to the gatehouse. The great 
Norman entrance was now built up, and the new 
entrance tower was built against it in such a way as 
to include a portion of the archway within it. This 
original entrance was perhaps regarded as opposing 
insufficient resistance to’ an enemy who had once 
scaled the mound, — ^whether it was approached by the 

^ The Pipe Rolls from 1170 onwards contain several entries of work 
done at the castle. Among the items specially mentioned are the King’s 
chamber,., the chapel, and the wall. 

10 
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present stairway, in which case there must have been 
a gallery turning to the right at the summit and 
defended by a parapet, or by a straight flight of steps 
ascending from a bridge a little farther to the east. 
The new towers presented a far more formidable front, 
and had the further advantage of enclosing the well, 
which was outside the wall of the keep. 

The well-tower is the smaller of the two, and is on 
the visitor’s left on arriving at the top of the steps. 
It forms the western side of a kind of balcony or 
platform defended by a wall of moderate height, 
containing the archway through which the steps 
pass, and furnished with two long loops splayed 
outwards at the bottom for the purpose of shooting 
down the slope. The keep entrance is in the larger 
tower near the angle y^here the well-tower projects 
from it. Over the doorway is a narrow window 
with a loop to the east of it, and above is the large 
two-light window of St. Martin’s chapel. The well- 
chamber has a loop to the south and a room over it. 
The upper part of these towers before the recent 
repairs was much dilapidated, but has now been roofed 
and carefully repaired. St. Martin’s chapel is over 
the entrance passage, and the sacred office can now 
be said at the altar. The apparatus for lowering the 
portcullis to close the entrance passage has been put in 
working order, as has also that in the gatehouse below. 

Of the towers on the northern portion of the 
enceinte the most famous is Bevis tower, part of 
which, as already stated, is of Norman date. It is 
square, with a projection outwards from the curtain, 
and stands on the counterscarp of the ditch to the 
north-west of the keep just where this part of the 
curtain climbs the mound. It gets its name from a 
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legend that Bevis of Hampton (was not his horse 
named “ Arundel ” ?) occupied the post of warder 
here. “ A mound in the park, at Pugh-dean, measur- 
ing 36 feet by 6, is said to cover his remains, the 
spot having been determined by the knight throwing 
his battle-axe from the keep, and desiring to be buried 
wherever it might fall.” ^ 

The descent of the castle to its present possessor may 
now be briefly indicated. On the death of Roger of 
Montgomery in 1094 it passed first to his second son 
Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury, and then to Hugh’s elder 
brother Robert of Belesme, the supporter of Robert 
of Normandy, and the constant opponent of Henry I. 
On his submission in 1 102 he was deprived of his 
English estates, and Arundel bedame a royal castle. 
Henry’s widow, Adeliza of Louvain, brought it to 
her second husband, William de Albini,^ a Norfolk 
noble, from whom the present Duke of Norfolk is 
lineally descended. Isabel de Albini, the great-grand- 
daughter of William, brought Arundel to her husband, 
John FitzAlan of Clun, and in 1243® their son became 
Earl of Arundel. For the next three hundred years 
the castle remained in the hands of this family, but at 
last, in 1 580, on the death of the last FitzAlan without 
male issue, it came to Philip Howard, the son of his 
daughter Mary, who had married Thomas Howard, 
the fourth Duke of N orfolk. 

The military history of the castle is not extensive. 
It has three times been besieged, in 1102, 1139, and 
1643, but only on the last occasion did the fabric 
receive any serious damage. In 1102, Roger of 

^ Goodiiffe, Uttlehampton^ Arundel^ mtd Amherley^ p. 77, 

* Not to be confused with William de Albina of Belvoir, p. i u* 

* See p. 1 17, 
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Montgomery’s wooden fortress was blockaded by 
Henry I, as being one of the strongholds of his 
enemy Robert of Belesme. He brought up two 
wooden towers to annoy the garrison, which proved sb ; | 
effective that they obtained a cessation of hostilities in ■ i; 
order to send to their lord in Shropshire to ask his 
leave to surrender if he could not send them assistance. 

In due course the permission arrived, and the place 
was joyfully delivered to the King. In the autumn of 
1139 the Empress Matilda landed at Arundel, and was 
hospitably received by her step-mother into the castle. 

The stone keep, curtain, and Norman gatehouse had f 
doubtless now been built ; indeed tradition says that 
the Empress had her lodgings in the latter. King 
Stephen proceeded to lay siege to the castle, but for 
some reason not satisfactorily explained he did not 
press the blockade, and Matilda was allowed to depart 
and join her half-brother, the Earl of Gloucester, at 
Bristol. According to one account, the King was told 
by treacherous advisers that the castle was impregnable, 
and that by suffering the Empress to escape he would iv 

shut up the forces of his opponents in one corner of i| 

the kingdom. 

To pass to the seventeenth century, when the Civil 
War broke out the Earl of Arundel, Thomsis Howard, >; 
who had presided as High Steward at the trial of 
Strafford, was absent from England,’' and Arundel like 4 ': 

the rest of Sussex was occupied by the Parliamentarians. | 

On December 9th, 1643, it was surrendered to the | 

successful Royalist general, Lord Hopton, and Sir M 

Edward Ford, the sheriff of the county, was left in 1 

charge, but it did not long remain in Royalist hands. t- 

On the 19th it Was. invested by Sir William Waller, | 

* He was the collector of the Arundel Marbles now at Oxford. jt 
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who had already got possession of Farnhara. Two 
sakers (small cannon) were planted on the top of 
the church tower, which together with the fire of the 
musketeers inflicted considerable damage on the 
defences, and on January 6th the half-starved garrison 
was compelled to capitulate. By this time the keep 
had been reduced to ruins, the western side of the 
inhabited portion of the castle utterly shattered, and 
the rest severely injured. Upwards of one thousand 
prisoners were taken, among them being William 
Chillingworth, the author of The Religion of Pro- 
testants, who four months previously had been present 
in the royal camp before Gloucester, where he, “ after 
attempting by day to turn his knowledge to account 
by suggesting a mode of directing the siege works 
after the fashion of the ancient Romans, found relief 
by night in disputing with Falkland on religious sub- 
jects in a smoky hut.” ^ At Arundel too he had more 
to say on Roman engineering than was acceptable to 
the soldiers, but though now only forty-two, the priva- 
tions of the siege added to the severity of the winter 
had proved too much for his constitution to withstand, 
and, too ill to be removed to London with the other 
prisoners, he was taken to Chichester, where he soon 
afterwards died. One of the Presbyterian ministers 
who had obtained leave to take charge of him, though 
he treated him with kindness, tried in vain to make 
him abjure his opinions, and appearing at the funeral 
in the cathedral cloisters he flung the Religion of 
Protestants into the open grave. 

As has been said, the castle was pretty well reduced 
to ruins by the bombardment of 1643-1644 ; it then 
ceased to be the residence of the family, and it was 
^ Gardiner, Civil War^ i. 205. 
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not till after some eighty years that any attempts at 
restoration were made. The damaged portions in- 
cluded the thirteenth-century chapel of St. George 
and the fourteenth-century hall on the west side of the 
ward, as well as the Tudor buildings on the east side. 
About 1720 the eighth duke erected a frontage of 
brick to the range on the west side, and made some of 
the rooms habitable, but it was reserved for the eleventh 
duke (1786-1815) to execute the first thorough res- 
toration in the spurious Gothic style of the day. The 
entrance porch to the hall, which had survived even 
the brick structure of 1720, and the remains of the 
Chapel of St. George were now removed. The keep 
and gatehouses were fortunately left untouched. This 
Georgian work has now been replaced by the rebuilding 
already noticed, which includes a most beautiful chapel 
in the Early English style, the successor of the de- 
stroyed Chapel of St. George, and a magnificent hall. 

After so much destruction and desolation elsewhere 
it is refreshing to find a castle the ancient parts of 
which have been so carefully preserved and so faith- 
fully repaired. 







CHAPTER XII 


BERKELEY 

O N one of the low hills that lie between the 
escarpment of the Cotswolds and the estuary 
of the Severn, and some 50 feet above the 
wide-spreading meadows at its foot, stands the castle of 
Berkeley — a castle which, save for a period of sixty-one 
years (i 492-1 5 5 3), has since 1 1 54 been in the possession 
of the family by which it is still inhabited. The large 
park with its fine avenue of elms, which stretched south- 
eastwards from the castle, is now ordinary pasture land, 
but to the south-west, separated from the castle by the 
Little Avon and the village of Ham, is an extensive 
deer park containing a modern tower inhabited by the 
keeper. 

Three miles north-west of the castle is the pro- 
montory or ness of Sharpness, and “ in Ness,” says 
Domesday, “ there are five hides belonging to 
Berkeley, w:hich earl William put out to make a small 
castle.” Now there is no trace of a castle, small or 
big, nearer to the ness than Berkeley, and we may 
therefore understand the entry as referring to a 
castellulum on the present site. “ Earl William ” was 
William FitzOsbern, to whom the manor had been 
granted by the Conqueror, and the passage means that 
he removed the geldability of the five hides and appro- 
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away, but their foundations have often been exposed 
in the course of making excavations for drainage. To 
the south-east is the building pierced by the entrance 
passage to the inner ward, at the further end of which 
can still be seen the grooves of a portcullis by which 
it was defended. Opposite this gateway is the hall, 
and to the left of it the kitchen and other offices 
which complete the circuit of the inner ward, nearly 
the whole of the western side being formed by the 
keep. 

The keep, which is nearly circular, with an internal 
diameter of about 45 yards, resembles those of Arundel 
and Farnham. It is built of rubble masonry, and on 
the south-eastern half of its circumference are three 
projecting round turrets, which may originally have 
been open at the gorge or perhaps closed with timber. 
On the north side there was perhaps another of these 
turrets, but if so, it has been replaced by a rectangular 
tower of oblong shape known as the Thorpe ^ tower. 
The outside of the keep is strengthened on its exposed 
side by nine slender buttresses, three towards the outer 
ward, and six towards the inner ward between the 
gateway and the forebuilding. A shell keep is not 
usually provided with one of these appendages, and in 
England at any rate Berkeley is singular in this 
respect. Usually, as at Farnham and at Arundel, the 
steps ascend the mound directly without any other 
protection than side walls. Here, however, after the 
fashion prevalent in the square keep,* they are carried 
up along the side of the main building through one of 

‘ From a family of that name who held Wanswell Court, a mile and a 
half to the north of the castle, by the tenure of castleguard. According 
to Smyth this tower was ruined in 1341-1342, and was then rebuilt by 
Thomas the third. Lives of the Berkeleys^ vol. i. p. 309, 

^ Compare Corfe^ Rochester, and Castle Rising. 
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these subsidiary structures, which resembles that at 
Castle Rising in being furnished with a lower gate set 
in a small tower, and a middle gate, the marks of 
which remain in the walls. There is here however no 
third gate at the summit of the stairs opening into a 
vestibule, only a landing upon which the keep entrance 
opens directly. That the stairs were roofed is rendered 
probable by a weather moulding remaining on the 
south face of the projecting turret at their head. The 
lower gateway, which is approached by five steps, was 
round-headed, but it has been blocked to contain a 
small pointed door of later date. At the stair-head a 
wooden gallery on the right leads to a room in the 
tower over the stairs containing an ancient bed and 
hangings of crimson embroidered cloth. This was a 
guardroom and was once thought to have been the 
room in which Edward II was murdered. Possibly 
he may have been placed in it when first brought here 
as a prisoner. 

The keep itself is entered through a vaulted passage 
in the wall opening by a Norman archway with closed 
tympanum and flat-headed doorway beneath. One of 
the ornamented side shafts remains. The inner gate 
is enriched with mouldings of the chevron pattern. 
Opposite the entrance is the breach in the curtain 
already noticed. Originally such buildings as the area 
contained were probably of wood, two storeys high, and 
were ranged round the curtain, leaving an open space 
in the centre. At the present day the southern part is 
filled with a block of buildings, much of which is of 
comparatively modern date, and which renders the two 
southern round towers invisible from this side. In 
the easternmost of these towers, entered through an 
ante-room, is the chamber in which — according to 
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Smyth ^ — Edward II was murdered. It contains 
a dungeon 28 feet deep, reminding us of those at 
Alnwick and Arundel. The third round tower to 
the east is i;eached by a modern staircase ; its base- 
ment contains a well, and its upper part an oratory 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist and now used as a 
muniment room. The Thorpe tower is ascended by 
a vice in its eastern end : its western end is the highest 
part of the castle, and now supports the flagstaff from 
which the family banner is displayed. 

Clark’s opinion as to the traces of Norman work 
remaining in the domestic buildings has been already 
noticed. He considered that most of. the outer wall 
was of that date, and he even found traces of Norman 
masonry in the side facing the court, but perhaps the 
work of this period is to be seen most clearly in the 
cellar beneath the chapel, which shall be described in 
his own words : 

The Cellar below the chapel is part of the original 
castle. . . . It is in plan an equilateral triangle about 
40 feet in the side. Its roof is vaulted and groined in 
three hexagonal bays, springing from three shafts of 
late Norman character. Nine triangular vaultings, 
abutting on the walls, complete this very curious roof.” * 

The door of the hall porch is set in one of those 
curious four-sided arches the presence of which over 
the Berkeley tombs in Bristol Cathedral has given it 
the name of the Berkeley arch. The square porch 

^ Soone after [he had been handed over to the custody of Maltravers 
and Gumay] the said late Kynge was shut up in a close chamber, where 
with the stynch of dead carcases laid in a cellar under him, he was 
miserably tormented many days together, and well nigh suffocated 
therewith, the paine being allmost intollerabie unto him.” Life of the 
Berkeleys^ voL i. p. 291. 

* i. 232. 
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entered by this door gives access to the usual passage 
between the screen, and the doors, set in arches of the 
same kind, leading to the butteries and kitchen. The 
hall itself has four long flat-topped windows towards 
the ward, each divided by a mullion and transom into 
four lights, and between each window outside is a 
triangular buttress. One of the windows on the 
opposite side has been converted into a door opening 
upon a flight of steps descending to the terrace. The 
fireplace is now at the south or dais end, but it was 
probably once in the centre, the smoke escaping 
through a louvre in the roof To the west of the 
fireplace, steps lead up into the antechamber of the 
chapel, and thence to the drawing-rooms, which occupy 
the first floor of the south side of the ward. The 
chapel, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, has a south aisle 
contrived in the thickness of the wall and opening into 
the nave by four foliated arches, and opposite each 
arch is a small window in the outer wall. To the 
south of the altar is the entrance to a narrow mural 
chamber intended for a vestry. The foof is low- 
pitched and divided into square panels by timber ribs, 
and on these as well as on the aisle wall are the 
remains of some sentences taken from a translation of 
the book of Revelation into French made by John of 
Trevisa, vicar of Berkeley, by the order of Thomas, 
lord of Berkeley, 1368-1417. At the west end is a 
pew of two stages, the upper opening out of one of the 
drawing-rooms. 

A short sketch of the noble family who have for so 
many centuries been the owners of the castle may not 
be unacceptable to the reader. For three generations 
before the accession of Henry 11 to the throne, 
Berkeley had been in the hands of a family the founder 
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of which, Roger of ‘ Dursley and Coberley, became of 
Berkeley on being made provost of the manor by 
William FitzOsbern ; but at the conclusion of the wars 
between Stephen and Matilda (ii 53 )> third Roger 
de Berkeley, who had sided with Stephen, was deprived, 
and the castle was given by Matilda’s son Henry to 
one of his supporters — Robert FitzHardinge, a wealthy 
merchant of Bristol. When Henry came to the throne 
the two families of Berkeley and FitzHardinge were 
united by a double marriage, ‘ and Roger was restored 
to his other estates. His descendants survived in the 
male line at Dursley till 1382 and at Coberley till 1404. 
The FitzHardinges now assumed the name of Berke- 
ley, and in 1295 Thomas, fourth in descent from 
Robert, was created a baron ; it was not till 1679 that 
his descendant George was created Earl of Berkeley. 
The present Lord FitzHardinge is descended from 
the fifth earl, who died in 1810, and the present Earl of 
Berkeley from the fifth earl’s brother George, who died 
in 1818. 

In the fifteenth century a fierce struggle for the 
Berkeley estates raged between the descendants of the 
daughter and heiress of the fifth baron, and those of 
his brother, which terminated in favour of the latter at 
a skirmish known as the battle of Nibley Green in 
1 470. William Berkeley, the seventh baron, who was 
the victor, having no issue, and having quarrelled with 
his brother, settled the castle and estates on Henry VII 
in tail male,* and thus on his death in 1492 they fell 

* Robert’s son Maurice married Alice, daughter of Roger, and Roger’s 
son Helena, daughter of Robert, 

* He enjoyed the favour of three sovereigns ; by Edward IV he was 
created Viscount Berkeley, by Richard III Earl of Nottingham, and by 
Henry yil Marquess of Berkeley. It is needless to say that all these 
titles died with ham. 
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into the hands of the Crown and did not revert to 
the Berkeley family till the death of the last heir 
male of Henry VII in 1553. This was the sixty- 
one years’ alienation mentioned at the opening of 
this chapter. 

At the beginning of the civil war the castle was held 
for the Parliament, but in July 1643 the garrison was 
withdrawn for the defence of Gloucester. After 
Naseby, in the autumn of 1645, it was the only fortress 
of any importance between Bristol and Gloucester 
still in the possession of the Royalists. It was now 
commanded by Sir Charles Lucas, three years later 
the gallant defender of Colcheker, and in September 
Colonel Rainsborough was dispatched by Fairfax for 
its reduction. On the 23rd he summoned the place 
to surrender. Sir Charles replied that he would eat 
horse’s flesh first, and the outworks were then carried 
by storm, 40 of the defenders being slain and 90 taken 
prisoners. Sir Charles now saw that further resistance 
was useless, and a capitulation followed. On the 26th 
five hundred horse and foot marched out of the castle, 
the governor with three horses and his arms and not 
more than ;^50 in money, field officers with two horses 
and £'] each, foot captains with swords, but no horse, 
and common soldiers without arms and not more than 
five shillings apiece. Eleven guns and six months’ 
provisions fell into the hands of the captors.^ Next 
year the outworks were destroyed, and to render the 
place untenable in future, the great breach was made 
in the wall of the keep. The castle was then given 
back to George, thirteenth Baron Berkeley, who, 
though a Royalist, seems to have had friends in the 
dominant party.. He died in 1658, and according to 
^ BibliotMeca Glouca^fremis^ p. cxii, from Sprigge’s Anglia r^diviva 
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his epitaph in Cranford Church, Middlesex, “ besides 
the nobility of his birth, and the experience he 
acquired by foreign travels, was very eminent for the 
great candour and ingenuity of his disposition, his 
singular bounty and affability towards his inferiours, 
and his readiness (had it been in his power) to have 
obliged all mankind.” 
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PONTEFRACT 

P ONTEFRACT CASTLE was levelled with 
t;he ground in 1649, but the important part 
it played in the history of the north, and the 
former splendour of its vanished buildings, may justify 
its inclusion in this volume. About a century after 
its destruction an engraving, professing to be based 
on a contemporary sketch, was executed for the Society 
of Antiquaries ; it is, however, remarkable for the 
want of perspective so characteristic of the architectural 
drawings of the period. Attention has recently been 
called to a much better representation of the castle 
preserved at Hampton Court. But however much 
we may be indebted to the artist, excavation remains 
the surest way to arrive at an ideal reconstruction of 
the castle ; and though much has already been done in 
this direction, more remains. A brief sketch only of 
the present state of the ruins will be attempted here, 
and the reader who wishes for more may be referred 
to the publications of the late Richard Holmes, a 
native of the town, who devoted many years to the 
study of its antiquities. . 

The site of the castle is the summit of a rocky hill 
projecting into the plain of the Aire from the north- 

II 
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east corner of the town, the steep slopes of which 
have been made more formidable by scarping; but 
they are, unfortunately, so encumbered with trees that 
the strategic importance of the position, when viewed 
from a distance, is considerably obscured, added to 
which within the enceinte itself plantations have 
been made to the perplexity of those visitors whose 
principal object is the study of the architectural history 
of the place. 

A glance at the plan will show that the general 
scheme of the castle is that of a main ward or bailey, 
more or less circular in shape, with two oblong wards 
one behind the other to the south of it, forming a 
double enclosure running east and west, generally 
called the outer and inner barbican, and, like the main 
ward, defended by curtains and towers. 

Entering the castle from Micklegate on the south- 
west, the traveller passed through an outer gatehouse, 
of which no traces now remain, and crossing the ditch 
by a drawbridge passed between the “ Main Guard ” — 
a building still standing — on his right and the “ King’s 
Stable” on his left, and so reached the inner gate- 
house in the south curtain of the main ward, the 
position of which is marked by a fragment of masonry 
still standing — one of the very few remaining z^bove 
ground. Turning to the right at this point, the 
towers in the curtain were the Constable’s, the King’s, 
the Queen’s, the Treasurer’s, Gascoigne’s, Piper’s, and 
the Keep. Of the Constable’s tower nothing remains, 
and its foundations have not been excavated. Beyond 
this are the remains of a long building, which was 
adapted in Tudor times to the purposes of a chapel, 
atad in which during the Civil War interments were 
made, Xhe King’s and Queen’s towers were erected 
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by John of Gaunt, on the site of earlier buildings, 
and in front of the, former the foundations of the 
eastern part of the Norman chapel of St. Clement 
have been uncovered. It is supposed that this chapel, 
together with a tower or hall which stood to the west 
of it, were destroyed by Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, about 1280, to clear the view from the build- 
ings which he erected behind it, afterwards superseded 
by those of John of Gaunt. The western part of the 
chapel has not been excavated, but enough has been 
revealed to show that there was a nave with two 
narrow aisles, a chancel, and a sanctuary ; behind 
which was an apse for an ambulatory, according to 
Mr. Holmes, of rather earlier date than the rest of 
the building. 

Beyond the Queen’s tower, on the outer face - of 
the ditch, are the ruins of the Swillington tower, attri- 
buted to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster (executed 1322), 
from which the passage of the Aire at Ferrybridge 
would be about two miles distant. Next, inside the 
curtain, is a series of excavations, including the Earl 
of Lincoln’s hall (afterwards turned into a kitchen), 
a bakehouse, and stables. Farther south, in front of 
the site of Gascoigne’s tower, a large room has been 
cleared out, traditionally said to be the one in which 
Richard II was confined, and in which, owing to the 
intentional neglect of his gaolers, he died. 

Along the western side of the ward runs a platform,' 
about 8 feet above the ground level, from which the top 
of the mound is reached. This was the mote or motte 
of the original castle, and, viewed from the outside, it 
will be seen that it has been scarped into three pro- 

^ Perhaps thrown up during the siege of 1648 to mount guns on, 
Mrs, Armitage, Early Norman Castles^ p, 189, 
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jecting bastions, which have been revetted and carried 
up as large round towers, and which have been 
compared to those of Richard I at Chateau Gaillard. 
The central bastion contains a staircase leading from 
a postern to the top of the mound, and communicating 
with an internal chamber, and with a gallery which 
commands the postern. Whether the mound had its 
own ditch is uncertain ; if it had, one side of it is now 
covered by the platform just mentioned. But it has 
been suggested^ that a remnant of it is to be found 
in the passage leading through Piper’s tower. How- 
ever this may be, the fortified summit of the mound 
must have contained the earliest hall and other living 
rooms of the lord and his family. Then, as the 
accommodation these afforded became too confined, 
and larger quarters were desired, the Norman hall 
and chapel in the bailey would be built. The cellars 
' beneath this hall, together with the foot of the vice, 
by which they were originally reached, remain ; but 
when the hall was demolished, in the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, a straight staircase, the entrance 
to which is near the retaining wall of the platform on 
the west, as well as a shaft giving light to its foot, 
was cut in the rock. This hall and chapel swept 
away, there followed the work of the Earl of Lincoln 
and of the Earls of Lancaster who succeeded him, 
and lastly that of John of Gaunt at the end of the 
fourteenth century. Subsequent alterations were of 
small account. 

A position so advantageous as the rock of Ponte- 
fract — or Kirkby, as it seems then to have been 
called — commanding as it did one of the principal 
thoroughfares to the north, was not likely to have 
^ By Mrs. Armitage, English Misiorical Review^ 1904. 
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been neglected by the pre-Norman inhabitants of the 
district ; but the history of the castle begins with 
Domesday,^ and it was probably in 1069, when the 
rising of the northern shires brought the Conqueror 
across the Don, that he bestowed this part of York- 
shire upon his follower, Ilbert de Lacy — some con- 
nexion, no doubt, of the de Lacys of Ludlow and of 
Ewias. It would be of the greatest interest if any 
account had survived of the state of the rock when 
Ilbert entered on possession, but whatever fortifications 
may have existed previously, the presumption is that 
he hedged in the top of the mote with a palisade 
and erected a wooden tower upon it.^ After eight 
generations, the daughter of the last de Lacy — 
Henry, Earl of Lincoln, who died in 1312 — brought 
the castle to her husband, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
the first cousin of Edward II. This earl, who was one 
of the leaders of the opposition to the favourites 
of the King, after the execution of Gaveston, joined 
the party of Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and other 
nobles against the Despencers, and finally after his 
surrender at Boroughbridge, on the Ure, some 
30 miles to the north, was brought a prisoner to his 
own castle of Pontefract. His trial took place before 
the King and his assessors in the hall — either the one 

' In Domesday it is spoken of as ‘‘the Castle of Ilbert.*^ The name 
Pontefract does not occur, A charter of 1087 proves the existence of the 
castle at least as early as 1082. Mrs* Armitage, Early Nomtan Castles^ 

p. 187. 

* Of the three round towers above mentioned, one is wholly ruined. 
Mrs. Armitage conjectures {Early Norman Castles^ p. 189) that there 
may have been a fourth, “If the plan was a quatrefoil it resembled 
the keep of York, which is now ascertained to belong to the reign of 
Henry III; and the very little detail that is left supports the view that 
Pontefract keep was copied from the royal experiment at York, though 
it differed from it in that it actually revetted the motte itself^^ 
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now excavated and found to have been subsequently 
converted into a kitchen, or another not yet unearthed 
but conjectured to have adjoined it on the east. He 
was sentenced to a traitor’s death ; but, in considera- 
tion of his royal lineage, the degrading severities 
were omitted. Clad in mean attire, and mounted on 
a sorry nag, he was led to a hill on the west of 
the castle, afterwards known as St. Thomas’s Hill, 
*and there beheaded. His brother Henry was restored 
to his honours by Edward 11 1. Henry’s grand-daughter 
married John of Gaunt; and thus, in the person of 
Henry IV, the castle became vested in the Crown. 

We have already referred to the imprisonment and 
murder of Richard II, The only other historical events 
of importance connected with the castle are its occu- 
pation by the insurgents in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
and the part it played in the Civil Wars. The 
account of the former may be read at length in 
Froude. On October 20th, 1536, Robert Aske, the 
chief captain of the Pilgrimage, and a fine character 
who deserved a better fate, entered the castle and 
joined forces with the Lord Darcy, who had already 
shut himself up within it, and who it appears was 
neither able nor particularly anxious to hold out 
against him. “ On the afternoon of the surrender the 
insurgent leaders were sitting at dinner at the great 
table in the hall, A letter was brought in and given 
to Lord Darcy. He read it, dropped it on the cloth, 
and ‘suddenly gave a great sigh.’ Aske, who was 
sitting opposite to him, stretched his hand for the 
paper across the board. It was brief, and carried no 
signature — Lord Shrewsbury, the writer merely said, 
would be at Pomfret the same night,” ^ Measures 

» Froude, U. 550 , 
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were at once taken to stop his advance, and he con- 
tented himself therefore with dispatching Lancaster 
Herald with a royal proclamation to be read at 
the market cross at Pontefract. Before Lancaster 
could do this, however, he was arrested and carried to 
the castle. “‘As I entered into the first ward,' he 
said, ‘ there I found many in harness, very cruel 
fellows, and a porter with a white staff in, his hand ; 
and at the two other ward gates [the outer and inner 
gates of the great gatehouse to the main ward] a 
porter with his staff, accompanied with harnessed men. 
I was brought into the hall, which I found full of 
people ; and there I was commanded to tarry till the 
traitorous captain’s pleasure was known. In that space 
I stood up at the high table in the hall, and there 
showed to the people the cause of my coming and the 
effect of the proclamation ; and in doing the same 
the said Aske sent for me into his chamber, there 
keeping his port and countenance as though he had 
been a great prince.”^ The herald was dismissed 
with a statement of their demands, and the insurgents, 
30,000 strong, advanced upon Doncaster, where 
Shrewsbury and Norfolk, with an inconsiderable and 
disaffected force, were awaiting them. The river Don 
separated the two armies, and the insurgents covered 
its left bank from opposite Conisborough to the town. 
Had an immediate engagement, as Darcy advised, 
been determined on, they would have gained a decisive 
victory, but Aske preferred to temporise, and deputies 
were sent to London to negotiate with the King. The 
King's object was to gain time to organize his force and 
to ascertain the temper of the large towns in the dis- 
affected counties, and it was the end of November 
‘ ii. 569, ) 
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management of affairs was passing into the hands of I 
the Army. The Royalist insurrections which brought * 
about what is known as the Second Civil War broke , f 
out, and the Scots were preparing to cross the Border. i 
Everything seemed favourable for an attempt, and on I 
June 3rd Col. John Morris (or Marris), with a dozen ,1 
others in the disguise of countrymen, obtained ad- :* 
mission to the castle, surprised the governor, Col. 1 

Cotterel, in his bed, and imprisoned him and some I 

thirty of his men in the subterranean chambers under | 
the main ward.^ Morris now made his preparations | 
to stand a siege, but for some months no regular ; 
investment took place. In August, Cromwell reached ; 
Doncaster on his march against the Scottish army, and i 
recruited his forces from the old soldiers who were - ‘f; 
lying before Pontefract, leaving in their place some .1 
new levies which he had raised in his march through | 

the Midlands. It is worth noting that it was here that - 1 

the nickname “Ironsides” was first applied to his 1 

soldiers.^ The garrison were now shut up within the | 
castle, from which however they still managed to make , ‘ 
forays, and at the beginning of November Cromwell i 
again arrived on his return journey, fully determined |> 
to reduce it. His headquarters were at Knottingley, 
about three miles to the north-east, and on the 9th -Ij 

he summoned Morris to surrender. Morris refused, | 

and on the 15th Cromwell wrote to the London | 
Committee for supplies of money, guns, and ammu- 
nition ; he told them that the castle had been victualled ■ ^ 
with two hundred and twenty or forty fat cattle, “ and | 
Jthey'have also gotten in, as I am credibly informed, 

• The names of some of them can still be seen carved on the walJs 0/ , i 

■the stairs. ■ 

^ Gardiner, fm/ War^vol iv. p. 179 , j 
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salt enough for them and more. So that I apprehend 
they are victualled for a twelvemonth. The men are 
resolved to endure to the utmost extremity ; expecting 
no mercy, as indeed they deserve none. The place is 
very well known to be one of the strongest inland 
Garrisons in the Kingdom ; well watered ; situated upon 
a rock in every part of it, and therefore difficult to 
mine. The walls very thick and high, with strong 
towers ; and if battered, very difficult of access by 
reason of the depth and steepness of the graft [ditch]." ^ 
This letter had its effect, but no impression seems to 
have been made upon the castle, and early in December 
Cromwell had to proceed to London, leaving Lambert 
in charge of the operations. For three months more 
the siege dragged on, but the bravest garrison could 
not hold out for ever against such odds as were now 
pitted against it. A flash of the old spirit was shown 
when the news arrived of the execution of the King ; 
the defenders are said to have been the first to pro- 
claim his son, and to adopt the motto “ Post mortem 
patris pro filio ” ; but many of them had been slain, 
many disabled, and provisions were becoming ex- 
hausted. Articles of surrender were therefore signed 
on March 17th, and the 140 survivors, who had 
but two months’ provisions and forty barrels of 
powder left, marched out. All but six received a 
full pardon. These six, however, in the true English 
spirit of fair play, were to be given the chance of 
escaping if they could ; accordingly, supported by a 
party of friends, they attempted to force their way 
through the lines. Two, of whom Col. Morris was 
one, made good their escape, one was killed, and the 
other three driven back to the castle : here they 
* Carlyle’s Cromwll, Letter LXXXL 
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were coneealed in the blocked passage under Piper’s 
tower, and after the surrender made their way out, 
Morris and his companion attempted to reach the 
coast of Lancashire, but were captured, tried at York 
assizes, and executed. 

The Parliament’s order for the destruction of the 
castle followed close on the surrender: with what 
completeness it was carried out the visitor can see for 
himself. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ALNWICK 

A lnwick, the second of the five Northumbrian 
castles included in this volume, is beautifully- 
situated on a moderate eminence rising from 
the south bank of the river Ain some five miles 
from its mouth. Its situation on the high road from 
Berwick to Newcastle made it from the first a position 
of importance, and a formidable obstacle in the path 
of the Scottish invaders. The darkest period in its 
history set in about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when its military value began to decline, and for 
the next 200 years so little care was taken of it that 
it was allowed to fall into a ruinous condition. All 
this has, however, long been remedied, and it is now 
the principal residence of the representative of the 
great historic family into whose possession it passed at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The principal 
epochs in the history of the fabric are (i) 1096-1150, 
original building ; (2) 1309-1350, first rebuilding ; 
(3) second rebuilding; (4) 1854, third rebuilding. 

The shape of the castle is roughly that of aji 
isosceles triangle with the apex towards the east, about 
226 yards in length, with a base of 125 yards. In 
the middle of the enclosure, and dividing it into an 
eastern and a western ward, is the keep, a polygonal 
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cluster of towers with an open court in the centre, 
and built on the lines of the Norman shell keep which 
originally crowned the knoll. The keep is now con- 
nected with the south curtain by a range of buildings 
pierced by the middle gate, which forms the communi- 
cation between the western or outer and the eastern 
or inner ward, and with the north curtain by a wall 
of moderate height which unites the north-west corner 
of the Prudhoe tower with the Falconer’s tower. 

The outer gatehouse, which forms the principal 
entrance to the castle, projects 42 feet outside the west 
curtain, and outside this again is a barbican with a 
further projection of 56 feet. In the centre of the 
battlemented front is the gateway, round-headed and 
flanked on either side by rectangular buttresses cor- 
belled out above into oblong turrets containing shelters. 
Over the gate is a panel containing a modern 
figure of the Percy lion, replacing one brought from 
Hulne Priory in 1488, and on the merlons here, as 
well as on the gatehouse of the keep, are stone figures 
of warriors, put there by the first duke at the second 
rebuilding to replace earlier figures then decayed. 
Passing through the gate we are in a passage between 
lofty side walls, the first 18 feet of which are vaulted 
and the rest open to the sky. Over the vaulting is 
a platform reached by a staircase in the thickness of 
the south wall of the passage, while in the north 
wall there is a postern. The alures of these walls 
communicate at one end with the second floor of 
the gatehouse, and at the other with the platform. 
In front of the gatehouse was the ditch which 
protected the castle on this side, and turning the 
south-west corner joined the head of the deep depres- 
sion, once the bed of the Bow burn, which separates 
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the castle from the town. Within the barbican and 
to the south of it the ditch is now filled in, but it 
remains open to the north. Within the barbican it 
was crossed by a drawbridge, the counterpoise of 
which, when the bridge was raised, descended into a 
pit just inside the gate on the farther side. This pit, 
and also the pivot holes in which the trunnions of the 
bridge worked, were discovered in the course of some 
repairs which were being made to the roadway in 
1902,^ Both the pit and the ditch had been filled in 
before 1567, the date of a survey of the castle, still 
preserved in the archives. The ditch passed through 
the walls of the barbican beneath pointed archways, 
strongly ribbed. The gatehouse itself was defended 
by a portcullis and outer and inner gates set in round- 
headed arches like the barbican gate. The" outer 
gate is flanked by half octagon turrets, the inner by 
flat turrets of slight projection. The upper part 
consists of two storeys, and on the ground-floor there 
are guard-rooms or lodges on either side of the road- 
way, the one to the south containing a stair leading 
down to a postern which opened into a ditch. The 
whole of this structure — barbican and gatehouse — is 
early fourteenth-century work of the same character 
as the Walmgate at York, and was probably erected 
by the first Percy of Alnwick, 1309-13 15. Viewed 
from the large open space in front, the effect is hardly 
less imposing than it must have been when it first 
defied the invader six centuries ago. If there were 
any outer defences in those days, they were probably 
nothing more than a palisade, but the recess over 
the gate has traces of two blocked openings which 

^ A full account of these discoveries by Mr. W. H. Knowles will be 
found in ArchcBolo^a jEliana^ New Series, voi. v. , 
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I' 

may have been intended to hold the beams for a f 
hoard. I 

Entering the outer ward the visitor finds himself I 

face to face with the keep, the towers of which, I 

though to a great extent modern, are built upon the \ 

old Norman lines. To his left is the nineteenth- f 

century Prudhoe tower, which contains the library, I 

and immediately to the right of this is the chapel. I 

To the left of the gatehouse and projecting outwards I 

^ from the west curtain is the Avener’s ^ tower, and | 

in the north the Abbot’s tower, probably so called I 
because in times of danger the abbot of Alnwick | 
Abbey was lodged there. Next, on the north curtain, | 
is the Falconer’s tower, rebuilt here at a short distance | 
from its original position in 1856. As already noticed, 
a short wall connects this tower with the keep, just | 
as on the other side of the keep a wall formerly j 

connected the Postern tower with the tower of the I 

hall, but the Falconer’s and the Postern towers were 
never joined by a curtain, and the north front of the 
keep was always open to the river, as if challenging 
the enemy to assail it on this side. The keep was, 
however, surrounded by its own ditch, and the ascent 
from the river had beep made more formidable by 
scarping. To the right of the gatehouse is the tower | 

called the West garret, and in the corner the modern ■' 

.Clock tower, the ground plan of which is shaped like J: 

a shield. Between this and the middle gate is the I 

Auditor’s towet. This outer ward formerly contained ' | 
a building attached t,o the gatehouse called the Ex- I 
chequer, and the stables near the Clock tower. The 
latter are now outside the curtain on this side. 

^ The Aveuer was the 6^c«r who had charge of the horses’ provender: 
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Passing through the middle gate into the inner 
ward, and leaving on the right the modern Lion 
Gate leading to the gardens, we pass first the Warder’s 
tower, then the small East garret, and so reach the 
Ravine tower at the angle overlooking the ravine. 
This is a round tower, with a projecting square turret 
on its north side containing a vice. The north curtain, 
which runs from this tower to the Postern tower, con- 
tains “ Hotspur’s Chair ” and the Constable’s tower. 
The former is the gorge of a half-round tower now 
removed, the latter caps a salient pointing north-east 
and is rounded towards the field ; towards the ward 
its face is flat, and its three floors are approached by 
an exterior staircase. The Postern tower is rectan- 
gular ; it contains the passage leading to the postern 
which opened on to the slope above the river. The 
passage is vaulted, and was defended by a portcullis. 
Between the Ravine tower and “ Hotspur’s Chair ” 
is the “ Bloody Gap,” traditionally said to be the point 
attacked by the Scots in 1093 when King Malcolm’s 
son Edward was slain, but more probably caused by 
the fall of a tower.^ This ward, besides domestic 
offices, contained the chapel, the ruins of which were 
removed in the eighteenth century, and the conduit, 
the water of which was conducted by leaden pipes 
from a spring outside the walls called Howling 
Well. 

The east side of the keep contains the hall, with 
its bay at the upper end. It is attributed to the first 
Percy of Alnwick, the author of the west gatehouse, 
but was rebuilt by the fourth duke in 1854. The 
court in the centre of the keep is entered by a fine 
Norman gateway in the south-east corner dating from 

‘ Bates, Border Holds, p. i66 n. 
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the middle of the twelfth century. In the middle 
of the fourteenth century this gate was enclosed in 
a gatehouse (distinguished from the other as the inner 
gatehouse) by the second Percy of Alnwick. Like 
the outer gatehouse built by his father, it has half- 
octagon turrets towards the field, and the entrance 
passage is portcullised with outer and inner gates. 
On the east side is a prison chamber with an oubliette 
beneath entered by a trap-door in the floor. On the 
right hand as the court is entered is a recess beneath 
a pointed arch, itself divided into three pointed com- 
partments ; the centre one contains the mouth of a 
well, the shaft of which descends in the thickness of 
the wall, and the two outer ones contain wooden 
wheels set round with pegs for hoisting up the bucket. 
Above, is a figure of St. James, said to be an insertion 
of the eighteenth century. 

The first lord of Alnwick known to history ‘ was 
Ivo de Vesci, who seems to have been in possession 
by the close of the eleventh century, and who was 
dead by 1135. Whether he fortified the mound with 
a palisade is not known, but the foundation of the 
castle is ascribed to his son-in-law Eustace Fitzjohn, 
who died in 1157. Eustace was twice married, first 
to Beatrix, daughter and heiress of Ivo, and secondly 
to Agnes, daughter and heiress of William Fitz- 
Nigel. From the first marriage came the lords of 
Alnwick, from the second the lords of Warkworth 
and Clavering. William the son of Beatrix assumed 
his mother's name of de Vesci, and his line came 
to an end with his great-grandson, another William, 

*’tjilbert Tison, a standard-bearer of the Conqueror, is said to. have 
received a grant of Alnwick, but there being no Domesday for the 
couhtty north of the Tees^ tlje statement Iqcks con firma tion. 
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in 1297.^ The lordship of Alnwick was then ac- 
quired by Antony Beck, Bishop of Durham, who 
sold it in 1309 to the then representative of the 
Yorkshire family of Percy. 

The founder of this family was William de Percy 
(Perceium), who obtained a settlement in the fertile 
plain afterwards known as the Vale of Mowbray, and 
who perished in the first Crusade, twenty years after 
the Conquest. From him the present (seventh) Duke 
of Northumberland is lineally descended, and only 
three times has the connecting link passed through 
the female ; first, towards the end of the twelfth century, 
when Agnes Percy married Josceline de Louvain; 
secondly, when in 1682 the Baroness Percy, sole heir 
of the last Earl of Northumberland, married the Duke 
of Somerset ; and thirdly when, in 1 740, her grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Seymour became the wife of Sir 
Hugh Smithson of Stanwick, an estate which lies 
between the Tees and the Swale. 

As the descendants of Eustace Fitzjohn took the 
name of de Vesci, so those of Josceline de Louvain 
took the name of Percy, and it was the eighth York- 
shire Percy who became the first Percy of Alnwick. 
In 1377 Richard II created the fourth Percy of 
Alnwick Earl of Northumberland, and in spite of three 
several attainders ten earls of his line followed him. 
The last earl died in 1670, and it was his daughter 
who carried the barony of Percy into the Seymour 

^ An interesting fact is preserved in connexion with this William’s 
elder brother, John de Vesci, who had died in 1289. He fought on the 
side of Simon de Montfort at Evesham in 1265, and escaping from the 
field, he carried home one of the feet of Earl Simon, which had been 
barbarously hacked off. This, encased in a silver shoe, was preserved as 
a venerated relic in Alnwick Abbey right down to the Dissolution, 
Bates, Border Holds ^ p. 169. 
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family. The earldom became extinct, but was revived 
in favour of her son the seventh Duke of Somerset. 
From him it passed to his daughter’s husband, Sir 
Hugh Smithson, who sixteen years afterwards, in 
1766, became the first Duke of Northumberland. 

To write the history of the Percies would be to 
write the history of England. No other family has 
figured so largely and for so long a period in public 
affairs. The first earl rebelled against Henry IV, 
the last but one lent his support to the enemies of 
Charles I. The brother of the sixth earl was hanged 
for his share in the Pilgrimage of Grace, the seventh 
lost his head as one of the rebel lords in the Rising 
of the North. Hotspur, the son of the first earl, fell 
at Shrewsbury, his father at Bramham Moor. In the 
Wars of the Roses the Percies sided with the house 
of Lancaster : the second earl was slain at St. Albans, 
the third at Towton, his brother Sir Ralph at 
Hedgeley Moor, and Sir Ralph’s son. Sir Henry,^ 
who had supported Richard III, went over to Henry 
Tudor on the field of Bosworth. Against the 
Scots, as every schoolboy knows, the English cause 
was personified in the Percies : there was scarcely 
a battle in which some member of the family was 
not conspicuous, witness the fights of Halidon 
Hill, Neville’s Cross, Otterburn, Homildon, and 
Piperden. 

But our business lies with Alnwick, and it is not 
with Alnwick that the exploits of the Percies are 
chiefly associated. After the close of the fourteenth 
century, though they maintained a garrison in the 
castle, it was only under stress of circumstances, or 
when compelled by their office as warden of the 
^ Bates, History of Northumberland^ p, 204. 
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Marches, that the earls resided there.^ They pre- 
ferred Warkworth, and were generally to be found 
either there or at one of their Yorkshire houses, or in 
later times at distant Petworth, in Sussex. At last, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, when the first 
duke took it in hand, the castle was again made habit- 
able, and has ever since remained the chief residence 
of the family. But in spite of these repairs and 
those of the fourth duke a century later, the main 
outlines of the castle, as laid down by Eustace Fitzjohn 
and the two first Percies, have not been altered. The 
Norman work may be traced in the foundations and 
the lower parts of the curtain, while the curtain towers 
and the two gatehouses are mainly of the early four- 
teenth century. The keep has, of course, been twice 
remodelled, but much of the older work has been 
preserved. 

Since the Wars of the Roses, when it changed hands 
more than once, and finally fell into the hands of the 
Yorkists after the ' battle of Hexham in 1464, the 
military history of Alnwick has been almost a blank.® 
The days of Border warfare were the days of its pride. 
One of the strongest fortresses on the English side, it 
repulsed the repeated efforts of the Scots. Two of 
these, commemorated as they are by local memorials, 
may be mentioned. The first was in .1093, in the 
earliest days of the castle, when it can have been 
little more than a palisaded mote. Malcolm III, 
unable to obtain justice from Rufus, then crossed the 
Border, and had reached the hill opposite Alnwick 

' George Tate, History of Alnwick^ 1866, vol. p. 353. 

* In 1569, at the Rising of the North, the Castles of Alnwick and Wark 
worth were garrisoned by l^irge numbers of the earPs retainers, and it 
was only with difficulty that Sir John Foster, the warden of the middle 
marches, got possession of them. Bates, Border Holds ^ p* 125. 
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when Robert de Mowbray, at that time Earl of | 
Northumberland, met him, and in the ensuing struggle | 
Malcolm was slain by an English knight. A cross ^ I 
marks the spot where he fell. | 

Nearly a century later, in 1174, when William de | 

Vesci, the son of Eustace Fitzjohn, was lord, Malcolm’s | 

great-grandson, William the Lion, invaded Northum- ^ 

berland to create a diversion in favour of the rebel ? 

sons of Henry II. After making an incursion into ’ 

Cumberland on his return journey, he attacked ’ 

Prudhoe Castle on the Tyne, then the seat of ; 

Odonel de Umfraville. Unable to make any im- • 

pression on it, his army began to ravage the whole i 

countryside, while William himself, attended by only ; 

500 knights, laid siege to Alnwick. Meanwhile > 

Umfraville had gone to Newcastle to raise troops, 
and news of the Scottish King’s isolation having 
reached him, he at once made a forced march north- 
wards under cover of night. In the early summer 
morning his army found themselves enveloped in a 
thick fog ; they could not tell where they were, or 
how far they might be distant from the marauding 
parties of the enemy. To retreat upon their footsteps 
seemed the only safe course, but the situation was .<• 
saved by Bernard Balliol of Barnard Castle, one of 
Umfraville’s most trusted comrades. “ Let him go 
back who will,” the chronicler reports him to have said. 

“ I will not stamp my name with everlasting disgrace, 
even though alone I will go onward.” The army then 
resumed their march, and when the fog broke they 
were overjoyed to see the battlements of Alnwick 
ghttering in the morning sun. William was then 

' The earlier cross was replaced by one in eigliteentb-centary Gotbic 
by the Ducbess Eluabetb in 1774. 
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encamped a short distance to the west of the castle 
waiting for the return of his forces. A short struggle 
took place, but when the King's horse was killed under 
him he yielded himself a prisoner. The traditional 
site of his surrender is commemorated by an inscrip- 
tion on a large stone block, which took the place of an 
eighteenth-century monument about the middle of the 
last century. A granite tablet inserted into the face of 
the block bears the following inscription : 

“William the Lion, King of Scotland, besieging Alnwick Castle, was 
here taken prisoner mclxxiv.^^ 

The following tables will be found useful in connexion with the history 
of the Percy castles : 


PERCY OF YORKSHIRE 

1. William, d. c, 1096 

2. Alan 

3. William, d,c. 1166 

I 

4. Agnes Josceline of Louvain 

d, 1195 d, c. 1191 

i \ 

Henry, d, v, m, 5. RICHARD, d. 1244 

6. William, d. 1245 

1 

7. Henry, d. 1272 

8. Henry, ist of Alnwick 
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PERCY OF ALNWICK 

1. Henry, d. 1315 

2. Henry, ist of Warkworth, d. 1352 

3. Henry, d. 1368 

4. Henry, ist Earl of Northumberland, slain at 

I Bramham Moor 1408 


Hotspur, slain at Shrewsbury Thomas 

1 1403 I 

I I I 

5. Henry, and Earl, slam at Henry Ralph 

I St Albans 1455 


6. Henry, 3rd Earl, slain at Ralph, slain at Hedgeley 

I Towton 1461 Moor 1464 

7. Henry, 4th Earl, wounded 1489 

8. Henry, sth Earl, d. 1527 


9, Henry, 6th Earl, d. 1537 Thomas, executed 1537 


10, Thomas, 7th Earl, n. Henry, Sth Earl, 
executed 1572 | d. 1585 

12. Henry, 9th Earl, 

j d, 1632 

13. Algernon, loth 

j Earl, d. 1668 

14. JOCELINE, nth 

I Earl, if. 1670 

15. Elizabeth, m. 

Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset 
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DUKES OF NORTHUMBERLAND 

Charles Seymour =f= Elizabeth Percy, 

Duke of Somerset, daughter of the 

d, 1748 last Earl, 1722 

16, Algernon, Duke of Somerset, 

I d, 1750 

17. Elizabeth =f= Sir Hugh Smithson, ist Duke 

I of Northumberland, 1786 


18. Hugh, 2nd Duke, d^ 1817 Algernon, d, 1830 


19. Hugh, 3rd Duke, 20. Algernon, 4th 21. George, sth Duke, 
d. 1847 Duke, d, 1865 ' d, 1867 

22. Algernon, 6th Duke 
j d. 1899 

23, Henry, 7th Duke, 
Present Duke 


CHAPTER XV 


CONISBOROUGH 

C ONISBOROUGH or Coningsborough Castle 
is situated on the summit of the cliff which 
rises from the southern bank of the Don 
five miles to the south-west of Doncaster. Its leading 
feature, which puts it in the first rank of English 
castles, is the magnificent circular keep flanked hy 
six boldly projecting buttresses, themselves termi- 
nating in turrets which rise above the battlements. 
This keep, the masonry of which is in excellent 
preservation, and in one or two weak spots has been 
judiciously repaired, still forms an imposing landmark 
in the surrounding country; but the effect would be 
greatly enhanced if the trees which now encumber 
the surrounding ditch and the upper part of the cliff 
were cleared away. 

It may be inferred from the name that the place 
was once a royal possession, and it is possible that 
the kings of Northumbria may have had a residence 
or hall on the eminence afterwards occupied by the 
Norman castle. This eminence is about 175 feet in 
height, and about 400 yards distant from the river- 
bank ; the top has been levelled, and scarped on all 
sides down to the bottom of a deep ditch, the counter- 
scarp of which varies in height, and is for the greater 

m 
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part of its circumference surmounted by a bank. 
Here then we have every condition requisite for an 
early Norman palisaded fortress, such as would be 
erected by the Conqueror's son-in-law, the first Earl 
de Warrenne and Surrey. Or if, as is not unlikely, 
he was not the first to utilise a position naturally so 
strong, we may conclude that he merely adapted and 
improved a site which had already been an English 
stronghold, and before that a British fort. However 
this may be, the oldest masonry now remaining is 
clearly the keep, which may have been begun in the 
latter half of the twelfth century, and was perhaps not 
finished before the beginning of the thirteenth. At 
any rate, Mr. A. S. Ellis, at the time of the repairs 
five-and-twenty years ago, noticed that the ashlar work 
of the first-floor chamber was of an earlier character 
than that of the chambers above. 

The keep projects into the inner ward of the castle 
at its north-east corner in such a way that its outer 
side forms part of the enceinte, the later curtain wall 
on either side having been built against it.^ The only 
other examples of circular keeps in this country to 
rival it are those of Pembroke and Orford ; but the 
former has no buttresses, and is built of undressed 
stone, and the latter, though it has three projecting 
buttress towers, is of ragstone with ashlar quoins only. 
Here the six massive buttresses and the regular 
courses of carefully dressed stone, so regular that they 
may be counted, put Conisborough at the head of all 
the towers of its kind within the four seas. The 


^ Clark (M.M.A. i. 448) thought that the curtain was the older, and 
that part of it was pulled down to make room for the keep, hut this does 
not seem natural. The keep, from the point of view of defence^ would 
he the Norman baron’s drst consideration* 
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battlements have gone, and the highest part that 
remains is about 90 feet from the ground, the lowest 
20 feet of which forms a sloping base. At top of this 
battering plinth the diameter of the tower is 52 feet, 
and the buttresses project for another 8 feet, their 
width being at the point of attachment 14 feet 6 inches, 
and on their outer face 9 feet. The walls decrease 
in thickness from nearly 15 feet at the first-floor 
level to 12 feet 6 inches at the summit, and the only 
openings they contain of any size are the doorway, 
20 feet above the ground, and two windows, one 
belonging to the second floor and one to the third. 
Thus the tower was well calculated to resist any 
assaults from the military engines of that day, while 
its rocky foundations secured it against the mine. 

The entrance is on the south-east by the doorway 
just mentioned, and is now reached by a flight of 
external steps. Clark ^ thought that these steps had 
taken the place of an earlier flight of similar character, 
but separated from the door by a gap crossed by a 
drawbridge ; but Mr. A. S. Ellis, with greater prob- 
ability, for no, traces of drawbridge remain, is of 
opinion that the door was reached by a long ladder, 
which when not in use could be drawn up into the 
lobby, the absence of any inner door to close its further 
end rendering this easy. 

When this entrance door was closed the first-floor 
chamber must have been very dark, for it could only 
have received light from a trap-door in the floor above 
corresponding to the opening in its own floor into 
the dome-roofed basement, which contains the well. 
Together with the basement it could only have been 
used for stores, to the giccommodation of which the 

* «.s. p. 439, 
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lower stages of these keeps, whether round or square, 
are invariably dedicated, for only by the possession of 
ample supplies could a long period of siege be faced. 

It should be said that the roof and all the floors 
except the dome of the basement have long dis- 
appeared, and the interior is open to the sky. At 
Pembroke all the floors have gone, but the domed 
roof of the tower remains. 

From the right-hand side of the entrance passage 
a curved staircase ascends in the thickness of the wall 
to the second floor, whence access is now obtained 
along a ledge — which formerly supported the floor 
planks, themselves further supported by joists resting 
on corbels below the ledge — to a door nearly opposite, 
leading to another mural staircase which curves up 
to the third floor. The second floor usually contained 
the principal living room or hall of the keep. On the 
right as you enter is a large hooded fireplace sup- 
ported on either side by clustered columns with late 
Norman capitals, and nearer still a square-headed 
recess containing a water-drain. Turning to the left, 
a small door is reached opening to a bent passage 
leading to a garderobe, and beyond this is a seated 
recess containing the two -light window immediately 
over the entrance to the tower. When viewed from 
outside this window is seen to have a flat lintel 
forming the base of a round arch, the tympanum of 
which consists of two plain stones. Beyond the window 
again the doorway to the third floor is entered. The 
arrangements of this floor correspond generally to the 
one below it ; but its distinguishing feature is a beau- 
tiful oratory which has been contrived in the interior 
of the south-east buttress. To the left on entering 
from the staircase is a window which probably had 
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two lights like the one below, but the pillar which 
divided them and the whole of the tympanum are 
gone ; and beyond this a hooded fireplace resembling 
the lower one, but of smaller size. The water-drain 
on the other side of it has a trefoiled head with 
cusps. 

Immediately on the right is the door of the oratory, 
a small, vaulted chamber still perfect in its main fea- 
tures, and the most remarkable example of its period 
in England. It is divided by a vaulting rib orna- 
mented with zigzag pattern into two parts, representing 
nave and chancel. Each of these portions is vaulted 
by four ribs meeting in a central boss, all the ribs, 
including the central one, springing from mural shafts. 
The east window is a loop splayed inwards, and is 
contained within an arch composed of chevrons and 
springing from short flanking columns. In each of 
the side walls is a small circular window worked into 
a quatrefoil on its outer face, and splayed inwards, 
and a piscina with a trefoiled head. All the shafts 
have capitals with Norman ornamentation. On the 
north side of the '* nave ” is an irregularly shaped 
vestry lighted by a loop. 

Still farther to the right along the ledge is the door 
leading to a staircase ascending to the battlements and 
fourth floor. At the foot of this staircase, on the left, 
a zigzag passage leads to a garderobe, the seat of 
which rests upon a squinch thrown across between 
the wall and the north-east buttress, and visible from 
the outside of the curtain. 

The fourth floor was a chamber in the roof, 
something like those which existed on the keep at 
Pembroke, and on Marten’s tower at Chepstow. 
This chamber was surrounded externally by the 
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rampart walk, nearly blocked on the east by the 
hood which covers the top of the staircase, while 
outside projected the six turrets which formed the 
termination of the buttresses. These turrets were 
put to various uses, which according- to Clark' were 
as follows : The southern one contained an oven, a 
circumstance which suggests that the roof chamber 
served as a kitchen ; the next two westwards, which 
contain the remains of stairs leading to their battle- 
ments, were watch towers ; the next two contained 
cisterns, each holding 650 gallons, and conveniently 
close to the kitchen. The staircase hood then blocks 
the way, having but a narrow passage between it and 
the battlements, by which the last turret immediately 
over the oratory is reached. This contains a three- 
sided, vaulted recess, the walls of which are pierced 
by numerous passages about 6 inches by 5, and which 
evidently served as a pigeon-house. The importance 
of these birds as an article of food in the Middle Ages 
is well known, and even church roofs or towers were 
sometimes adapted to their accommodation. As for 
the roof of the central chamber or kitchen, Clark’s 
theory is that it was conical, and rose some 30 feet 
above the walls. 

Such was the stronghold of the Earls de Warrenne 
in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. As time 
went on it would cease to be an ordinary dwelling- 
place except under stress, and a hall, chapel, and other 
living rooms would be built against the curtain of 
the ward. All these buildings have now disappeared, 
but they appear to have stood on the three sides 
opposite the keep. The ward itself covers the whole 
of the levelled top of the hill ; its curtain is in a most 

‘ U.S. p. 445, 
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dilapidated state, much overburdened with ivy, and 
in some places, especially on the south, altogether 
gone. Its exterior was faced with ashlar, and on 
the southern half of its oblong circumference are the 
remains of five solid round, or rather half-round, 
towers, with battering bases, and resembling those 
at Corfe. The entrance was at the south-west corner, 
where the ditch was crossed by a drawbridge, now 
replaced by a solid causeway. The bridge was 
lowered from a gatehouse, of which only fragments 
of the side walls remain, and the way thence led up 
the, slope between the curtain on the left and a 
flanking wall on the right till it passed into the ward 
through an archway. Thus it would be commanded 
throughoht from the battlements of the curtain. 

The only approach to the castle lay across an exten- 
sive outwork covering the drawbridge and gatehouse. 
This was a platform defended by a low bank and 
surrounded by a branch from the main ditch : where it 
was entered from without there may have been some 
kind of barbican. The bank was probably palisaded, 
and the enclosure would serve as a pasturage for cattle, 
which could be driven within the castle walls in case of 
alarm. 

Little is known of the history of the castle. On 
the death of the last Earl de Warrenne and Surrey in 
1347, it was held by the King, who bestowed it on his 
fifth son Edmund, Duke of York. Edmpnd’s younger 
son, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, called Richard of 
Conisborough from his birth at the castle, was executed 
at Southampton in 1415, but his widow was allowed 
to reside here till her death in 1446, after which it 
seems to have been allowed to go to niin. With the 
accession of Richard’s-, grandson to the throne as 
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Edward IV, the castle passed to the Crown, “ and 
nothing,’’ says Clark, “has generally proved more 
fatal to an independent historic estate than its 
absorption by the Crown.” In 1538, less than a 
century later, it appears from a survey made by order 
of Henry VIII that, with the exception of the keep, 
the castle was already in a ruinous state. In the keep 
two out of the three wooden floors were still standing, 
but these were burnt at some subsequent period, per- 
haps by order of the Parliament after the Civil War. 
Elizabeth granted the castle to Henry Carey, Baron 
Hunsdon, and in 1737 it was sold to the Duke of Leeds, 
from whom it has descended to its present owner, 
the Baroness Fauconberg and Conyers (Countess of 
Yarborough). 



CHAPTER XVI 


PEMBROKE 

P EMBROKE CASTLE stands on a rocky pro- 
montory about four acres in extent, which 
juts out in a north-westerly direction between 
the Pembroke River and Monkton Pill. Its curtain 
follows the edge of the rocks, and on the south side, 
towards the town — across the neck of the promontory, 
that is — was defended by a dry ditch. The castle 
consists of two wards, the inner ward, as at Ludlow, 
being the original building, and the outer ward a later 
addition. 

The inner ward contains the most conspicuous 
feature of the whole castle, namely the great circular 
donjon or keep, 75 feet high, of which the late Mr. 
J. R. Cobb, father of the present owner of the castle, 
wrote that no parallel to it can be found, and that the 
ideas of its founders must have resembled those of the 
builders of the Great Pyramid, “It rises from the bare 
rock with no mound ^ or buttress as at Conisborough, 
without any internal vaulting or arcading as at Coucy 
or Falaise.”® It consisted of a basement and three 
storeys, but now that the floors of these are gone, the 

^ This is inaccurate ; there is no artificial mound at Conisborough, 
where the keep is also based directly upon the rock. 

* See his exhaustive paper on the castle in Archaolo^ia Cc^Tnbrmsis^ 
1883, 4th Series, vol. xiv, 
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interior has the, appearance of a huge plastered 
cylinder covered at the top by a stone dome; As the 
walls rise they uniformly incline inwards, so that while 
the diameter of the tower at the base is 58 feet, at the 
summit it is only 48 feet. This process is aided by two 
sets-off dividing the tower into stages. From the 
fact that it contains no well, no recess except that of 
a small window in each of the two upper chambers, 
no garderobe, and no drain, Mr. Cobb thought that 
it could never have served as the chief residence of 
the defenders of the castle ; but that it was mainly 
designed as a watch tower and receptacle for stores. 
A small round tower which formerly crowned the 
dome must have commanded an extensive prospect in 
every direction, while the two upper stories would 
form the temporary quarters of the parties relieving 
each other on the watch. It must be remembered, too, 
that in a low-lying situation the height of the keep was 
of special importance in order to obtain the earliest 
intimation of the approach of an enemy, while when 
an attack had once been opened missiles might be 
discharged with great effect from the battlements, as 
well as from a hoard just below them, the holes for 
which still exist. 

We have already seen that in the last half of the 
twelfth century the round tower was taking the place of 
the earlier square keep both in France and England,^ 
but exactly where the builder of Pembroke, whoever 
he was — Clare or Marshal — got his idea we cannot 
tell; he was at any rate no stranger to the latest 
style, and saw that a tower of the simplest con- 
struction would answer his purpose and soonest give 
him what he most wanted, a combination of height 
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and strength. This practical object appears also in 
the almost entire absence of ornament and elaboration. 
There is not even a stair turret, and the vice ascends 
in the thickness of the wall from a door in the base- 
ment to the several storeys and to the roof Originally 
the rooms could only be reached by this stair, but 
external stairs, which communicated by means of door- 
ways cut in the wall with the first and second floors, 
were afterwards added to the face of the tower about 
10 feet from the ground. These stairs may have 
been reached from the adjacent curtain by a drawbridge 
or from the ground by a movable ladder. The only 
attempt at ornamentation is in the windows of the 
second and third floors ; they are of two lights each, 
and the jambs of the lower one are studded with 
quatrefoils. The summit of the tower is formed into 
three ramparts, one within the other, the innermost of 
which surrounded the watch tower. 

The rock on which this great tower stands is the 
mountain limestone used in its construction, the stones 
being rough-hewn and roughly laid ; the only ashlar 
work, in Mr. Cobb’s opinion of Caen stone, was that 
used for the window dressings and the steps of the 
vice ; the latter have been torn away, and a single 
one only has been discovered in a rubbish heap. 

The original castle, afterwards the inner ward, was 
defended on the land side by a curtain of which only 
a few traces now remain. Starting from a building 
on the west, sometimes called the western hall, it 
terminates against the south-western angle of the 
great building that rises from the north cliff Near 
-its western end it had on its outer face the Horseshoe 
Gate-tower, which formed the main entrance to the 
oidjgmal castle, and near its eastern end the Prison 
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tower. The existence of the Horseshoe tower was 
formerly unsuspected, but its foundations were 
uncovered by Mr. Cobb in i88i. From the waterside 
it was approached from Monkton Pill by a narrow 
way cut in rock, afterwards filled in and crossed by 
the curtain of the outer ward. From this tower the 
curtain passed very close to the keep, but did not 
touch it. Beyond the Prison tower a modern gap 
has been made, and all along its outer face was a 
ditch, now filled up. 

Between the north-east side of the keep and the 
cliff is an oblong building with later alterations, 
including a tall chimney shaft, which Mr. Cobb 
thinks was the Chancery and Exchequer of the earldom, 
and south-east of this are the two halls — the north hall 
at the edge of the cliff, and the earlier hall on its 
inner side : both halls had basements beneath them, 
and the earlier one had a high-pitched roof, the later a 
fiat roof covered with lead.^ This north hall when 
viewed from the river is a fine, strong building, form- 
ing part of the curtain, with square turrets at the four 
corners. In the upper part are two handsome pointed 
windows of two lights each, and at the bottom is a 
wide doorway leading into a large cavern in the rock, 
locally known as the Wogan, the upper part of which 
is lighted by a beautiful window blocked up till i88i. 
At its right-hand corner on entering was a vice 
leading up to the west end of the hall. The east end, 
which projects into the outer ward, was partitioned 
off in both stories (basement and hall) to form small 
chambers and garderobes. 

* The earlier hall may be assigned to the beginning, and the later hall 
to the end of the thirteenth century. Archaolosiccd Journal, 2nd series, 
vo^. xviii. p. 410. 
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North of the so-called western hall on the other side 
of the castle was a building lying east and west, 6o 
feet by 20 ; this Mr, Cobb identifies with the Chapel 
of St. Nicholas, which Arnulf de Montgomery — the 
first Norman to occupy this site — is recorded to have 
given to the N orman abbey of Sayes ; and suggests 
that the " western hall ” then formed the dwelling of 
the priest in charge. Round the edge of the cliff to the 
north is a thin wall, which perhaps only represents 
the inner casing of a thicker one. 

The outer ward is four times as large as the inner; 
its outline is roughly pentagonal. Starting from the 
Monkton postern on the west, which opens into the 
narrow way cut in the rock, the towers are the 
Monkton, West Gate, Central, Gatehouse, Town, and 
North Gate, and between this last and the north hall 
are the Mills bastion and St. Ann’s bastion. As at 
Conway and Carnarvon, the castle forms one end of 
the enclosure of the town walls, the north gate and 
west gate of which gave their names to the adjacent 
towers. The gatehouse has been much damaged on 
its outer face ; towards the ward it is tolerably perfect, 
and is flanked by two projecting drum towers, 
between which, about 25 feet from the ground, a 
curious battlemented flying arch has been inserted, 
perhaps as late as the seventeenth century, called 
by Clark ^ “ a sort of shield or blindage,” and by 
Cobb the ugly flying penthouse.” It seems to have 
been intended as an additional defence in case of an 
attack on the gatehouse from the ward. The whole 
gatehouse is 60 feet high on its inner, but only 48 feet 
on its outer face ; it is 60 feet broad and 42 feet 
deep. The entrance passage was strongly guarded 

' Earls^ Earldom^ and CastU of Pembroke^ p, 128 
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with portcullises and gates ; on either side are lodges, 
and above are two storeys of handsome rooms. The 
drum towers contain the vices. The curtain between the 
gatehouse and the Monkton tower has been thickened 
on the inner side, possibly in the time of Glyndwr, 
and this thickening has blocked the inner loops of 
the two mural galleries which the original wall 
contained. In the eastern curtain there is also a 
passage opening from the Town tower and leading 
to a garderobe. 

In front of the main entrance there were outworks 
which have been restored by Mr. Cobb. These are 
the Bygate tower, which projected in front of the 
west side of the gatehouse ; opposite this, to the 
east, the barbican, and thirdly the Foss bastion, 
fronting the ditch. Thus a party entering the castle, 
after crossing the ditch by an arched bridge, of which 
Mr. Cobb found remains, found themselves confronted 
by the barbican on .their left ; entering this by a 
drawbridge, they found themselves in a small court 
with the Bygate tower facing them, the main entrance 
on their right, and the concave side of the Foss bastion 
on their left — an arrangement resembling that of the 
entrances to Conway and Beaumaris. 

Pembroke gives its name to an earldom which has 
always been one of the most distinguished in the 
kingdom, and whose holders have almost always taken 
a part in the affairs of the country. Till abolition 
of the March and the complete incorporation of the 
Principality with England under Henry VIII, the 
county of Pembroke held the rank of a palatinate^ 
administered by its earls, and down to the close of 

' Queen Ann Boleyn, who was created Marchioness of Pembroke in 
1532, was the last of the Palatine peers, 
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and in about three weeks the garrison found themselves 
in sore straits for provisions. " Poyer hath engaged 
himself to the Officers of the town,” wrote Cromwell to 
the Speaker, “not to keep the castle longer than the 
town can hold out. Neither indeed can he, for we can 
take away his water in two days, by beating down a 
staircase, which goes into a cellar [the Wogan, where 
there was at that time a spring] where he hath a well. 
They allow the men half-a-pound of beef, and as much 
bread aday ; but it is almost spent.” ^ There was 
another water supply even more easily cut off ; this 
was “ Norgan’s well,” about a mile to the south, from 
which the water was conducted by pipes across Monk- 
ton Pill. Nevertheless the besieged still held out, 
for Cromwell had no heavy guns to batter the walls. 
Some had been sent from Wallingford by way of 
Gloucester and the Severn estuary, but they were 
stranded at Berkeley owing to the difficulties of 
navigation. At last, at the beginning of July, they 
reached the leaguer, and were at once brought into 
play with so much effect that on the loth Cromwell 
sent the following ultimatum to Poyer : 

“ Sir, 

I have (together with my Council of War) 
renewed my propositions ; I thought fit to send them 
to you with these alterations, which if submitted unto 
I shall make good. I have considered your condition 
and my own duty : and (without threatening) must tell 
you that if (for the sake of some) this offer be refused, 
and thereby misery and ruin befall the poor soldiers 
and people with you, I know where to charge the 

* Carlyle’s Cromwell, Letter LIX, 
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blood you spill. I expect your answer within these 
two hours. In case this offer be refused, send no 
more to me about this subject. I rest your servant 

Ol. Cromwell ” * 

This missive produced the desired effect, and the 
next day Foyer surrendered. Those of his officers 
who had always been for the King were allowed to go 
into exile for two years. Foyer, Laugharne, and Rice 
Fowell, another old Farliamentary officer who had 
joined in the insurrection, were sent up to London, 
tried by court martial, and sentenced to death. This 
sentence, however, was only carried out in one instance : 
three lots, two bearing the words " Life given by 
God," were drawn by a child. The blank fell to 
Foyer, who was accordingly shot on the Piazza in 
Covent Garden on April 21st, 1649, 

The castle was " slighted,” and for the next 200 
years used as a quarry by the surrounding population. 
As we have seen, it was rescued from further disaster 
by Mr. Cobb. Many parts of it, however, are still 
unfortunately a prey to the inevitable ivy. 

* J. R. Phillips, Civil War in Wales and the Marches^ 2nd ed., p. 414, 
Not in Carlyle. 


CHAPTER XVII 


LUDLOW 

L udlow castle occupies a rocky platform with 
steep slopes to the north and west, and com- 
manding the valleys of the Teme, the Onny^ 
and the Corve. On the east and south sides it was 
separated from the town which grew up under its walls 
by a deep ditch excavated in the solid rock. Its area 
covers about five acres and is divided into an inner 
and outer bailey. The inner bailey, representing the 
original Norman castle, has roughly the shape of a 
quadrant and is enclosed by a curtain provided with 
rectangular towers. To the north and west this curtain 
crowns the natural declivities ; the east and south 
sides, forming the arc of the quadrant, are surrounded 
by a deep fosse. 

Such was the castle as originally planned about 1090, 
but a century later what now became an outer bailey 
was added on the outer side of the arc. It was nearly 
three times the size of the original enclosure, and the 
whole area now assumed the shape of an irregular 
square. The inner bailey always remained the 
principal stronghold, and though most of its original 
buildings have given place to later ones, the great 
gatehouse in its altered form and the circular nave of 
the Cfiapel of St. Mary Magdalene are still standing. 
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The great tower which stands immediately on the 
west of the entrance to the inner bailey was described 
by Clark ^ as a keep, and in the absence of any other 
tower of the kind it may well have served as such, 
but its true history was first revealed in 1903 when 
Mr. St. John Hope carried out excavations in front 
of its northern face which enabled him to trace clearly 
the successive alterations which resulted in its present 
appearance. 

At present the interior of the tower consists of a 
basement, and three upper stories approached by a 
newel staircase or vice in the north-east corner. The 
large room on each story has a smaller chamber with 
adjacent garderobes opening out of it on the west side, 
and a turret chamber of small dimensions in the south- 
east corner. On the ground floor the west side is 
occupied by the garderobe pit, and the east side by the 
porter's lodge and the entrance to the vice. 

The basement is now entered from the north by a 
flight of modern steps descending from a doorway at 
the ground level, and is lighted only by a fifteenth- 
century window to the west of the door. At the south 
end of the east wall are two square-headed doorways 
opening into a passage contrived in the thickness of 
the wall and roofed with stone slabs, and north of these 
are two arches of a wall arcade, which was evidently 
continued still farther north through the abutment of 
the present north wall. It was this arcade which gave 
Mr. St. John Hope the clue to his discoveries, for it 
was clear that the original north wall of the tower, if it 
was not to interfere with the arcade, must have stood 
farth,er out. He accordingly commenced his excava- 
tions outside the present wall, and at a distance of 
'■ M.M.A. ii. 276 fr. 
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about 12 feet from it he came upon the foundations 
of an archway which evidently opened into the tower 
on this side. The archway had however been built up 
at a later period, and the lower part of the blocking 
remained between the jambs of the arch. But this 
was not all ; in a line with the interior arcade the 
northernmost base of its continuation was uncovered, 
and just to the east of it was the beginning of a flight 
of steps which led up through the thickness of the 
eastern wall of the tower to the first floor. Here was 
one fact established, namely that the original north 
entrance to the basement had been through an arch- 
way in the destroyed north wall. The next step was 
the discovery of the traces of a similar archway in the 
opposite and still existing south wall, where its presence 
had been disguised by taking out the stones of the 
arch and bonding the blocking into the jambs. This 
southern and outer archway was no doubt closed with 
doors, and on its inner side was a porch about 8 feet 
deep, itself terminating in an arch also closed by 
doors, of which a shaft may still be seen on its east 
side. These inner doors stood between the two 
square-headed doorways to the wall passage already 
noticed, so that it would be possible to pass from the 
interior round into the porch without opening the inner 
doors — a passage which would be less easily rushed 
than a wicket in these doors themselves, and which 
would also serve as a sally-port. The archway in the 
northern wall leading into the bailey was left open, 
and thus the original purpose of this structure stands 
revealed ; it was clearly the entrance passage of a 
gatehouse, and was reached from outside by a bridge 
across the ditch, a short distance to the west of the 
present one. 
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For some forty years after its erection this gate- 
house seems to have remained unfinished, perhaps 
because the attention of the builders was diverted to 
the chapel and other buildings to the north, but about 
1130 the work was again taken in hand and the tower 
completed. Later still, about • a hundred years after 
its foundation, it was resolved that the basement of 
the tower should no longer serve as the entrance to 
the castle but should be converted into a prison. To 
effect this the archways at either end were walled up, 
and the space between them, which probably had a 
flat ceiling originally, was covered with a vault con- 
taining openings, through which the prisoners could 
be lowered and supplied with food. Lastly, about 
1480 — 300 years later, that is — the north wall of 
the tower either fell or was destroyed, and was then 
rebuilt as it now stands, some 12 feet to the south 
of the old one. This rebuilding of course involved 
fresh arrangements for reaching the upper storeys, 
and the vice in the north-eastern angle was now made. 
As for the earlier devices for this purpose, the entrance 
to the mural stairs had been closed when the archways 
were blocked, and a flight of steps then constructed 
against the west face of the tower was now destroyed. 
The closing of the original entrance 'about the year 
1180 of course involved the opening of a new one, 
and the present gateway was cut in the Norman curtain 
just to the east of the old one. From this time, too, 
dates the lower part of this gateway tower ; its upper 
part is a Tudor alteration. 

If the visitor now takes a few steps westward from 
the gate, he will be confronted by the exterior or 
southern face of the great tower. This was the cross- 
piece of a T-shaped . building, in the angles of which 
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additional rooms were afterwards built. The front is 
divided into three unequal parts by a stringcoutse 
below and a set-off above. In the lowest stage two 
square seventeenth-century windows, one above the 
other, have been inserted in the blockings of the gate- 
way arch, but these are now walled up. Over them, 
just above the stringcourse, are the jambs and head of 
what was a two-light Elizabethan or Stuart window 
lighting the large chamber on the first floor, and over 
it, one above the other, are the large fifteenth -century 
windows of the second and third floors, the upper one 
cutting through the set-off. East and west of the first 
floor window are the two Norman windows opening 
into the turrets, but the eastern one has been widened 
and lengthened and now cuts through the stringcourse. 
Above these again are loops, the western one lighting 
a small vice connecting the second and third floors, 
and the eastern one a room now walled up. The north 
face of the tower, which is seen from the tower court, 
is the side rebuilt in the fifteenth century, with the 
exception of a strip on the west from the floor of the 
third storey to the ground. This third floor, says Mr. 
St, John Hope, “was originally an open court which 
enclosed and concealed the high-pitched roof of the 
Norman tower, the weathering of which is still visible 
on the south wall and along the east and west sides. 
On the rebuilding of the north end it was converted 
into a room.” ^ 

Altogether Mr. Hope’s examination of this tower is 
a palmary example of the results that may be attained 
by the careful study of an ancient building, aided where 
necessary by the spade. But the eye of the visitor 
who enters the inner bailey for the first time will be 
' ^ Archmhgia^ vol. Ixi. (1908)* 
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attracted by the circular nave of the Norman Chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalene. Standing alone as it does, free 
from the surrounding masonry, there is nothing at 
first sight to suggest that it ever had any connecting 
links with it. A closer examination will however show 
that this was the case. It is probable that the walls 
of this rotunda were originally rather lower and termi- 
nated in a conical roof like its sister churches at London 
and Cambridge, but a low roof subsequently took its 
place, and the walls were then raised and battlemented 
as we see them at present. The entrance is on the 
west side through a handsome doorway of three orders 
with flanking shafts in the angles, of which one re- 
mains. The innermost arch is composed of a series of 
wedge-shaped stones ornamented on the outer face 
with a series of chevrons; the centre one has a plain 
beading, and the outermost is of chevrons beneath 
a dripstone of alternate billets. Opposite this on the 
east is the chancel arch, of a similar character, but 
still more enriched. Round the interior on each side 
of the entrance is an arcade of seven round-headed 
arches resting on a low bench-table. Above, on the 
south-west and north, are three round-headed windows. 
The eastern arch opened into a chancel 12 feet square 
with a semi-octagonal apse, the outline of which 
is now marked by stone posts driven into the turf. 
This chancel did not extend to the curtain wall, but in 
the time of Sir Henry Sidney it was taken down and 
replaced by another, the east end of which abutted 
upon the curtain, as is evident from existing marks. 
At the same time a floor was put up in the nave at the 
window level, dividing it into a basement and upper 
story, both open on the side of the chancel. A corridor 
with a gallery over it, of which nothing now remains, 

■14 
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was also built connecting the chapel with the buildings 
on the north. Through the gallery the “quality’* 
entered the upper floor of the chapel by the north 
window, then altered to make a doorway, and by the 
corridor the domestics entered the basement by a door- 
way cut in one of the wall arcades. 

The buildings on the north side of the inner bailey 
contained the principal living rooms. The greater 
part of these, extending from the north-west corner, 
eastwards as far as the site of the chapel gallery, is of 
late thirteenth- or of fourteenth-century date, while the 
block to the east of this, terminated by the Norman 
curtain, are Elizabethan. The most important of these 
buildings is the great hall (in which Comus is said to 
have been performed), with a cellar beneath it. The 
hall itself was approached from the bailey by a flight 
of steps leading up to a doorway in the western corner, 
and was lighted on the side of the bailey by three tall, 
transomed windows of two lights each. The two 
outermost of these remain, but the centre one has 
been blocked in Tudor times by a fireplace with a 
squarc'-headed window cut in the wall above it. On 
the north side are three deeply splayed windows of 
one light each, opening to the field. The dais was at 
the -east end, and at the west was the usual screen 
with the entrance passage behind it. On the west 
side of this passage was the entrance to the solar. 

The Solar block is a three-storied building project- 
ing slightly from tfie plane of the hall and entered by 
a door on the left at the top of the hall stairs. In the 
soffit of the basement window are painted the device 
and initials of the Earl of Northampton, who was 
President of the Council of Wales 1617-1630. The 
first-floor room h^s two plain windows of diflerent 
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sizes looking south, and also a doorway in the north- 
west corner opening into a skewed passage leading to 
a garderobe tower added outside in the angle of the 
Norman tower and the curtain. The second floor has 
a fine two-light window in the south wall and another 
in the west wall. 

The buildings to the east of the great hall consist of 
a fourteenth-century block projecting southward from 
the line of the hall, and an Elizabethan block to the 
east of it in almost the same line as the hall. The 
“great chamber” ^ which occupies the first floor is lighted 
by a broad, transomed Elizabethan window to the 
south, and an earlier two-light window to the west, 
while to the north of the latter is a doorway opening 
on to the hall dais. In the south-east corner a doorway 
has been cut to open into the chapel gallery. The 
room over the great chamber has a window to the 
west which has lost all its tracery, and of another 
window to the south only the transom is left. 

Projecting from the exterior of the curtain to the 
north of the great chamber and the lodgings to the east 
of it, is the large fourteenth-century garderobe tower 
which forms such a striking object when the northern 
side of the castle is viewed from outside. It is oblong in 
plan, being set lengthways against thewall, and contains 
four storeys of bedrooms and garderobes communicating 
with the larger rooms in the adjacent buildings. 

The Elizabethan block to the east of the great 
chamber consists of three storeys with attics above. 
The upper rooms are approached by a vice, the semi- 
circular containing wall of which projects into the bailey. 

^ The Great Chamber is frequently mentioned in domestic accounts of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: it seems to have signified the 
principal sitting-room, and to have been the successor of the earlier solar. 
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The court of the great tower occupies the south- 
western angle of the bailey. Its north and east walls 
belong to the thirteenth century, and against the outer 
side of the former is the kitchen, the west side of 
which, containing the fireplace, was destroyed by the 
fall of the chimney. It is of the same date as the 
hall. In the sixteenth century a second fireplace was 
added on the south side, and outside, to the north, a 
bakehouse for pastry, now destroyed. In the south- 
west corner of the tower court, in the basement of the 
tower which gets its name from it, is the great oven, 
and in its north-west corner the well, which seems to 
have formed the only water supply till Sir Henry 
Sidney constructed a fountain in the centre of the 
bailey, the foundations of which were discovered by 
Mr. St. John Hope. It was fed by pipes from a 
spring more than a mile away from the castle. 

Against the curtain to the east of the gatehouse is 
a range of Tudor buildings, which contained a hand- 
some set of rooms said to have been occupied by the 
four judges of the King’s Great Sessions in Wales, 
when they attended the Council of Wales and the 
Marches, and .east of this again some buildings of a 
later date, now pulled down. 

Quitting the inner bailey and crossing the bridge, 
the visitor will notice above the gateway a niche 
flanked by pilasters, containing at the top the royal 
arms, with this inscription : 

ANNO DOMINI MILLESIMO QVINGE 
HTESIMO OCTVAGESIMO COPLEXO 
ANNO REGNI ILLVSXRISSIMiE AC 
SERENISSIMiB REGINJE 
'teUZABETHAB • VICESIMQ • TEETIO 
. .. ; • . CVRX'ENXE 1581. . 
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Under this are the arms of Sir Henry Sidney, with 
the inscription : 

HOMINIBVS • INGRATIS • LOQVIMINI • 

LAPIDES • AN° REGNI • REGIN^E • 

ELYZABET^ • 2 $ • THE 2 2™ ■ YEAR • 

COMPLET • OF • THE • PRESIDENCY • 

OF • SIR • HENRI • SIDNEY • KNIGHT • OF • T-e • 

MOST • NOBLE • ORDER • OF - THE - GARTER • ET • C • 1581, 

The outer bailey is entered by a gatehouse situated 
near the centre of the east side, where the ditch was 
in all probability originally crossed by a drawbridge, 
but in Sir Henry Sidney’s time (1559-15S6) by a 
stone bridge resting upon arches, all traces of which 
have been concealed by the filling up of the ditch. 
The only other projection on this side is a square 
tower to the north of the gatehouse, now incorporated 
with a private house. 

To the south of the gateway a row of Elizabethan 
buildings containing the porter’s lodgings, with a 
series of rooms used as prisons, and farther along, 
adjoining these, a stable of the Stuart period. Project- 
ing eastward from the west curtain are some ruined 
buildings, the narrower and eastern portion of which 
was the fourteenth-century Chapel of St. Peter, but in 
Sir Henry Sidney’s time it was divided into two 
stories, the upper being used as the Courthouse for the 
Court of the Marches, and the lower as record rooms. 

In 1772 public walks were constructed all round the 
exterior of the castle. On the west and north sides 
they are carried along the steep declivities of the 
rocky platform on which the castle stands, on the 
other two sides they follow the course of the filled-up 
ditch. Unfortunately these walks and declivities have 
been planted with trees, and the view of the castle 
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from the surrounding- country thereby seriously im- 
peded. Were the trees swept away the view from 
Whitcliff across the river of the long line of the 
curtain and towers rising boldly from the rock would 
be seen as it deserves. 

The exterior may now be described. If the visitor 
starts from the entrance and walks round the south- 
east angle, he will find that the south-west corner of 
the outer bailey is cut off by a modern wall and that 
the path passes outside this through two openings cut 
in the original wall. He is then confronted by a 
semicircular tower of great height, having a row of 
projecting corbels near the summit, intended to carry 
the timbers of a hoard. This tower, called Mortimer’s, 
is of the thirteenth century ; its inner face is flat, and 
has but a slight projection into the bailey. 

The next tower, situated at the corner of the inner 
bailey, is the Oven tower, the wall of which on this side 
is flush with the curtain and is provided with two or 
three loops ; it also has the shoot of a garderobe, 
corbelled out at some distance from the base. Farther 
on is the Postern tower, boldly projecting from the 
curtain; its north face, which is in a line with the 
north wall of the court of the great tower, contains a 
postern door. Before the Norman tower, which forms 
^the north-western angle of the enceinte, comes into 
view, the later Garderobe tower, filling up the angle 
facing the visitor, is seen. This must not be confused 
with the great Garderobe tower, projecting from the 
north face of the castle farther on. The north- 
western tower opens out of the Solar block, and from 
this point, where the wall turns to the right, as far 
as the eastern side of the great garderobe tower, the 
upper part of the wall is of the same date as the hall. 
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Before reaching the great Garderobe tower, there is a 
slight four-sided turret containing a vice. The tower 
itself, with its bold projection, is very imposing : the 
northern face is divided into three unequal portions 
by set-offs, and pierced by loops and narrow windows 
lighting the garderobes and chambers. Eastwards 
the curtain contains windows of a larger size opening 
from the Tudor building, and then comes the tower, 
at the north-east corner of the inner bailey, of Norman 
date below, but with a topmost stage of fourteenth- 
century work. Beyond this point the wall is con- 
tinued for about 200 feet, when it turns southwards, 
reaches the square Norman tower already mentioned, 
and is then continued to the main entrance. 

The early history of Ludlow, like that of the other 
Border fortresses, relates to the quarrels of its lords 
with their neighbours, their rebellions against their 
sovereign, and the confiscation and subsequent restora- 
tion of their estates. For the rest, as the neighbouring 
castle of Wigmore is identified with the Mortimers,, 
and that of Clun with the Fitz Alans, so Ludlow is 
identified with the Lacys,. The Lacys came in with 
the Conqueror in the person of Walter de Lacy, who 
lived till 1085. It was his son, Roger de Lacy, a man 
possessed of large estates on the March, the memory 
of which is preserved by such names as Stanton 
Lacy, near Ludlow, and Ewias Lacy, under the Black 
Mountains, who founded the castle. On his rebellion, 
ten years after his father’s death, he was succeeded 
by his brother Hugh, the founder of the Priory of 
Llhnthony, on the Honddu, and he, in his turn, was 
followed about 1121 by his sister’s son, Gilbert, who 
took the name of de Lacy and was dead by 1163. 

It is not a v;ery wild guess that each of these three 
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Lacys had their share in the building of the castle. 
To Roger and his brother may be assigned the inner 
bailey as it originally stood, with the gatehouse (now 
the great tower), the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, 
with its apsidal choir, and probably other buildings on 
the north side, afterwards replaced ; to Gilbert and 
his son Hugh (died 1185), the addition of outer bailey 
and the alteration in the entrance to the inner one. 

Little is known of the actual events connected with 
the castle during this period (1085-1185), and such 
as are recorded have been thrown into the shade by 
a romance, written a century later, which professes 
to be a history of the family of FitzWarin. This 
romance contains a story, often retold, to the following 
effect. 

On the occasion of one of the confiscations of the 
castle, the king— Stephen at this time — placed it in 
the charge of a Breton knight, one Joce de Dinan. 
Between him and the dispossessed lord — Walter de 
Lacy, as the story book calls him, but Gilbert de Lacy, 
if such prosaic things as dates are to be taken into 
account — there was naturally a feud. One fine 
summer’s morning Joce ascended one of the towers 
of the castle to survey the country, when to his 
surprise he saw that the Whitcliff on the opposite side 
of the river was covered with soldiers flocking round 
the Lacy standard. Joce sallied forth at the head of 
a strong party and put the enemy to flight. Walter 
de Lacy, trying to make his escape up Teme-side, was 
overtaken by Joce and already wounded when three of 
his knights came up to his rescue. Joce’s wife and his 
two daughters, spectators of the fray from a tower of 
the castle, seeing him forced to defend himself against 
such odds, made the air ring with their cries. Now 
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there was in the castle at this time a youth of seven- 
teen, no other than Fulke de Warin — the hero of the 
tale — who had been placed there by his father for the 
benefit of Joce’s training. He, hearing the outcry, 
ran to the tower, but only to be received with re- 
proaches by Hawyse, one of the damsels, to whose 
hand it seems he was an aspirant. Stung by her 
taunts he forthwith seized such armour and weapons 
as he could lay his hands on, and hastened to the scene 
of conflict, where he arrived in time to slay two of 
the Lacy knights, and to bring Joce safely back to 
the castle, together with Walter de Lacy himself and 
his surviving champion, Ernalt de Lyls, as prisoners. 
Confined in a tower called Pendover, the pair were 
treated with courtesy and visited by the ladies of the 
castle, in whose train was a maiden known as Marion 
of the Heath. An intrigue between this damsel and 
the handsome Ernalt finally proved fatal to them both. 
But first it must be said that Marion contrived the 
escape of the prisoners by letting them down from one 
of the windows of the tower. Joce does not seem to 
have been much troubled by the loss of his prisoners, 
and proceeded with the marriage of his daughter to 
Fulke de Warin, after which he and his family 
departed from Ludlow for a season, leaving the castle 
in charge of a strong and faithful garrison. Behind, 
too, on pretence of illness, remained the lovelorn 
Marion, who thought the chance of again seeing 
her lover too good to be lost. She therefore sent 
to him an invitation to visit her, promising to admit 
him by the same window through which he had made 
his escape. After consultation with Walter de Lacy, 
Ernalt arrived and with the lady’s assistance made 
his entrance by a ladder of leather. But in the 
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joy of meeting, she unwittingly left the ladder 
hanging from the window, and up this soon 
swarmed a body of armed men, whom the treacherous 
Ernalt had brought with him for the purpose. These 
slew the sentries and threw open the outer gate to the 
rest of their party : the garrison was soon put to 
the sword, and word sent to Walter de Lacy, who 
forthwith came and took possession of the castle’ 
But in the morning after the surprise, when Marion 
awoke and became aware of what had happened, she 
was filled with dismay. Ernalt was still in bed, and 
in her despair she seized his sword, ran it through his 
body, and then precipitated herself from a window and 
broke her neck. 

To return to sober history — in 1138 Joce de Dinan, 
or whoever was then in possession of Ludlow, seems 
to have been in rebellion against Stephen, for that 
monarch, accompanied by Henry, son of David, King 
of Scotland, who had been delivered up to him as a 
hostage after the Battle of the Standard, laid siege to 
the castle, and the chronicler relates that one day 
when the King and the Prince ventured rather too 
close to the walls, the latter was seized by a grappling- 
iron and would have been drawn up into the castle 
had he not been gallantly rescued by his companion. 
The castle apparently was not taken. 

The last of the Lacys to own Ludlow was a second 
Gilbert who died in 1234, when his estates were 
divided between his two daughters. The elder with 
whom we are concerned, had as a second husband a 
Certain Geoffrey de Genevill, and it was probably their 
son, Peter de Genevill, who, towards the end of the 
century, began to build the great hall and the adjoining 
block to the west. By the marriage of this Peter’s 
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daughter and sole heiress Joan to Roger Mortimer, 
created in 1328 Earl of March, Ludlow was added 
to the already vast estates of that powerful family. 
Roger’s attainder and execution in 1330 followed soon 
after he had entertained the young King, Edward III, 
at Ludlow with great magnificence. A few years 
earlier he seems to have built the Chapel of St. Peter, 
and the completion of the fourteenth-century buildings 
in the inner bailey may be assigned to him and his 
successors. For six generations the Mortimers con- 
tinued to flourish at the castle, and then with the 
rest of their possessions it came to the Crown in the 
person of their heir, Edward IV. Henceforward it 
was an appanage of the Crown down to the year 18 ii, 
when it was sold to the Earl of Powis, the great-grand- 
father of the present owner. 

With the reign of Edward IV. a new chapter opens 
in the history of the castle. In 1471 a new tribunal, 
rendered necessary by the disturbed condition of the 
Welsh border, was established under the title of 
the Council of Wales and the Marches.* Ever since 
their first creation by Edward I the Princes of Wales 
had been assisted in their government of the Princi- 
pality by a Council, and Edward IV determined to 
extend its authority over the March, which then 
comprised the greater part of what we now call 
Wales, the Principality, or Wales proper, being then 
confined to the north-western mountains from Anglesey 
to the Dovey, together with the greater part of the 
modern counties of Cardigan and Carmarthen. Although 
it occasionally sat at other places, the new Cduncil had 

* It was reorganized under Henry VII. Its whole history has been 
most carefully worked out by Miss Skeel in her Council in the Marches of 
Wales^ 1904. 
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its headquarters at Ludlow. It consisted of a Lord 
President, a Vice-President, and Councillors, with the 
necessary officials. Its duties were to repress the 
disorders which then prevailed throughout the Marches, 
and to punish offenders. In its functions it resembled 
two other extraordinary tribunals which sprang up 
under the Tudors, namely the Star Chamber and the 
Council of the North. Suppres.sed during the Great 
Rebellion, it was revived at the Restoration, and only 
finally abolished as no longer necessary in the first 
year of William and Mary. Of its long list of Presi- 
dents, we may mention two, Rowland Lee, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield (1534-1543), and Sir Henry 
Sidney (1559-1586), because they left their markon 
the fabric of the castle by repairs and additions. In 
1543 the duties of the Council were relieved by the 
institution of “ The King’s Great Sessions in Wales,” 
comprising in four circuits Cheshire and the whole 
of Wales with the exception of Monmouthshire — an 
arrangement which lasted down to 1830, when the 
existing North and South Wales circuits took their 
place. The four judges ;of the Great Sessions were 
members of the Council of the Marches to the end of 
its existence, and considered themselves liable to its 
supervision. 

The tradition of the connexion of the Council with 
that of the Princes of Wales was kept up by Edward IV, 
who sent his son to Ludlow in 1473, and here the 
young Prince remained till he succeeded to the throne 
in 1483 ; by Henry VII, whose eldest son, .Arthur, 
kept his Court here from 1493 to his death in 1502; 
and by Henry VIII, who, failing a Prince of Wales, 
sent the Princess Mary here for two years from 1525. 

The later ihilitary history of the castle need not 
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detain us long. The outbreak of the Wars of the 
Roses found Ludlow in the possession of Richard, 
Duke of York, the nephew of the last of the Mortimers. 
In October I459> after their victory at Bloreheath, 
some thirty miles to the north, the Lancastrians 
entered Ludlow and plundered both the town and 
the castle, but a year later, after their victory at 
Northampton, the place was recovered by the Duke 
of York. After his death at Wakefield in December 
1460 the decisive victory of Mortimer’s Cross, only 
nine or ten miles to the south of Ludlow, secured 
his son in the possession of his ancestral estates ; and 
the victor at once marched to London and ascended 
the throne as Edward IV. 

In the Civil War of the seventeenth century, 
Ludlow was one of the last of the royal fortresses to 
hold out, but on the final ruin of the King’s cause 
in the spring of 1646, it surrendered to the Governor 
of Hereford, Col. Birch. From this time, though 
it continued to be habitable for another half-century, 
the gradual decay of the castle may be dated. In 
1656, the officer in charge of Ludlow wrote to Secre- 
tary Thurloe : “I pray you present my humble service 
to his highnes, and desire him to repaire me a lodging 
in Ludlow-Castle, or pull it downe, and give me the 
ground to build on. It putts you to charge, and will 
one of those days (I feare) fall downe, and knocke 
some body on the head — It goes to racke most miser- 
ably.” An inventory made as late as 1708 shows that 
about forty rooms were still entire, but George I, in 
order to save the expense of keeping up a royal 
residence now become superfluous, ordered the lead 
to be taken from the roof. Dilapidation then pro- 
ceeded apace, and as usual in those days, the 
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inhabitants of the town found the ruins a convenient 
quarry for building material. 

The names of a few men of letters are associated 
with the castle. Sir Philip Sidney, who was at Shrews- 
bury School, 1564-1568, during his father’s presidency, 
must have visited here more than once. Comus was 
acted, presumably, in the hall on Michaelmas night 1634 
by the children of the Earl of Bridgwater, President 
1631-1661 ; but though Henry Lawes, who wrote the 
music, was present, the writer of the words was absent. 
Richard Baxter, a native of Shropshire, was here a 
twelvemonth earlier as a pupil of the earl’s chaplain, 
Richard Wickstead, but did not learn much from him. 
And lastly, after the Restoration, Samuel Butler, then 
forty-nine years of age, filled for twelve months the 
offices of secretary to the President and steward of 
the castle under Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, 
President 1661-1672. 
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KIDWELLY 

B etween Pembroke and Chepstow, the two 
extremities of the chain of fortresses by which 
the Norman adventurers secured their hold 
upon the fertile plains which lie between the moun- 
tains of South Wales and the sea, lie the two later 
castles of Kidwelly and Caerphilly, Kidwelly occupying 
the site of an earlier Norman stronghold, and Caer- 
philly one entirely new. Kidwelly is situated on 
the east side of Carmarthen Bay, about three 
miles from the estuary of the Towy, where a lesser 
stream, the Gwendraeth-fach, comes down from the 
hills to join the Bristol Channel. Its right bank 
some little distance above its mouth is steep and 
rocky, and on its summit stands the castle ; the left 
bank, where the town is situated, is low. Thus the 
east side of the castle enceinte is tolerably straight, and 
the rest describes a semicircle surrounded by a moat. 
Within the enclosure thus formed and overhanging 
the cliff is the rectangular inner ward, which would be 
central if the full circle of the enceinte had not been 
as it were cut off by the river. At either end north 
and south are outworks consisting of two fortified 
platforms. 

The most striking feature of the outer ward is the 
great southern gatehouse, which has some affinities 
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with those of Beaumaris and Harlech, but which may 
possibly embrace some portions of an earlier Norman 
keep. This, at least, was the impression carried away 
by Dr. J, E. Morris, who noticed^ that the east curtain 
appeared to be built on to the tower instead of the 
tower to the curtain. The question, however, is one 
which must await further examination. The building 
is at the south-east corner of the enceinte, and measures 
8o feet east and west and 50 north and south. Two 
conical-shaped towers project from the face into the 
moat (here filled up), connected by a wall of the same 
height. The north and west sides are straight, but the 
east side has a semicircular projection on to the cliff. 
The sill of the gateway, now reached by a rough slope, 
was 1 2 feet above the moat, which was crossed by a 
drawbridge, the foot of which when lowered rested 
on a circular barbican rising from the counterscarp of 
the moat. When raised the bridge would fit into the 
flattish-topped recess in which the gateway is set. 
Just below the battlements is a line of three machicola- 
tions, in the central of which is a lancet window lighting 
the second floor, and below this another belonging to 
the portcullis chamber. Some square marks on the 
face of the wall here suggest that the erection of a 
hoard over the gate may have been contemplated. 

The bases of the towers contain cellars, and at the 
ground level is the entrance passage, with chases in the 
vault for fixing barricades, and grooves at either end 
for a portcullis, and on either side are two or three 
guard-chambers, the farther one on the right containing 
a large domed water tank. Outside this chamber in 
the south-east angle of the ward is a straight staircase 
to the first floor, with a porter’s lodge beneath it. The 
. ^ ‘ ^ ^ E-eiter to tbe writei?. 
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first and second floors contain large chambers on the 
north-side, looking into the ward. The lower one, 
which was probably a hall, has a vaulted kitchen on 
its east side over the tank room, communicating with 
the battlements of the east curtain. The height of 
the greater part of this gatehouse is 62 feet, but its 
north-western corner is carried up as a watch tower to 
a height of 93 feet. It is called the Pigin {fiigwn, 
beacon) tower, and is reached by the vice which serves 
all the floors from the ground upwards. There is a 
second vice connecting the two upper floors near the 
centre of the building. 

The watch tower communicates with the battlements 
of the western semicircular curtain, which could also 
be reached by a flight of steps near its (now vanished) 
middle tower : there are two other towers which remain. 
Most of the northern gatehouse, which was connected 
with the outwork by a drawbridge, has been destroyed : 
it was a much smaller building than the southern one. 
The outer ward also contains two ruined buildings of 
oblong shape, one with high gables outside the west 
curtain of the inner ward, and another against the clifif 
curtain near the northern gatehouse ; they were pro- 
bably designed for the accommodation of the garrison. 
There are also some ruins to the west of this gatehouse 
containing an oven. 

The inner ward has drum towers provided with 
square turrets at its four corners. The two outer ones 
do not project far over the cliff, but are, so to speak, 
pushed in westwards. Each of the four has a base- 
ment below the ground level and three stages above. 

In the south-west tower, the chambers are vaulted, 
and the basement, according to Clark ^ the “ porter’s • 
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prison,” is reached from the lodge by a mural passage; 

In the other towers the floors are of timber. 

The entrances are by gateways in the north and 
south curtains. On the east side is the hall, with the 
solar at its northern extremity, but the partition wall ■ 

is gone.^ On the west side is the kitchen with two ] 
large fireplaces and one smaller, while north of the I 
kitchen is an enclosure filling up the north-west corner | 
of the ward, and containing, as Clark thinks, offices or 
soldiers’ quarters. 

But the most remarkable feature of this ward, if not 
of the whole castle, is the chapel tower at its south-east 
corner. This, with its row of lancet windows and its 
bold projection, is most cleverly adapted to its purpose, 
and at once rivets attention in the view from the other 
side of the river, 1 1 will be noticed that its base rises 
from lower down the clifT than any other part of the , ' 
castle, and that its upper part forms a three-sided apse, 
while against its south side rests a flattish rectangular 
turret, the upper storey of which contained a vestry. 
The first floor of this tower, beneath the chapel, is on 
a level with and is entered from the hall ; the second 
floor is the chapel, and is open to the roof Beneath 
the clerestory, the row of lancets already mentioned, 
is a long, narrow east window, under which stood the 
altar, with a piscina on one side and a sedile on the 
other. The piscina remains. 

* On the other hand J. H, Parker {Domestic Architecture^ voL iv. 
p. 382) thought that the dais was at the south end of the hall, and the 
solar the room under the chapel. He would place the kitchen at the 
north end, communicating with store rooms in the north-east tower. On 
the gi'ound that it was not usual to have the kitchen on the opposite side 
of the ward from the hall [yet this is the case at Ludlow, Carnarvon, and 
Conway], he considers that Clarkes kitchen was a bakehouse or salting 
house. 
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The northern platform covers the north and north- 
west of the castle, and is surrounded by a ditch, a 
branch of which nearly cuts off its northern extremity, 
leaving only a narrow passage, easily defended, along 
the east side of the platform. The south platform, 
protected on the east by the mill stream and on the 
other sides by walls, was entered from the old town 
through a gatehouse, a part of which is still standing, 
but the whole of this outwork is now covered with 
cottages and gardens. At the bottom of the hill, still 
farther south, the Gwendraeth is crossed by a stone 
bridge leading to the new town. 

A Norman castle, probably of the mound-and- bailey 
type, was founded at Kidwelly about 1093 by William 
de Londres, one of the comrades of Robert Fitz- 
hammon, the conqueror of Glamorgan. From that 
time down to the building of the present castle in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, the place changed 
hands more than once. Early in the twelfth century 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, the Justiciar of Henry I, 
was lord of Kidwelly. He is known as the builder 
of the English castles of Devizes, Malmesbury, 
and Sherborne, and it is not improbable that he 
may have erected the Norman keep here already 
alluded to. 

In 1113 Kidwelly was one of the castles taken by 
that energetic chieftain of the house of Dynevor, 
Gruffydd ap Rhys, but it was soon recovered by the 
Normans. Some years later, when the castle was in 
the hands of Maurice de Londres, the great-grandson 
of William, it was attacked by Gwenllian, the wife of 
Grufiydd, her husband being absent in North Wales. 
In a battle which took place at a place still called 
Maes Gwenllian, her troops were defeated and she 
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herself taken prisoner and put to death. Maurice de 
Londres was succeeded by his brother Thomas, and 
Thomas’s daughter Hawise married Patrick de 
Chaworth. T^heir son, the younger Patrick, who died 
in 1282, is credited with the building of the existing 
castle. His daughter Maud carried the estate to her 
husband Henry, Earl of Lancaster, and grandson of 
Henry' III. The rest of the history of the castle is 
almost a blank ; in the Civil Wars it followed the 
fortunes of its neighbour Carmarthen, and was finally 
surrendered to the Parliament in October 1645. It 
is now the property of Earl Cawdor. 

Where history fails in the case of a romantic ruin it 
is hard if legend does not step in, and the following 
tale is told which the reader may assign to any date 
he pleases. The actors in the drama are Elirdir Ddu, 
lord of Kidwelly, his sons Grufiydd and Rhys, his 
daughter Nest, his orphan niece Gwladys, and Sir 
Walter Mansel of Margam, a youthful and gallant 
knight. It so happened that Sir Walter entertained 
a passion for the fair Nest, and found favour in her 
eyes. His addresses however were strongly dis- 
couraged by the father of the maiden, a staunch 
Welshman ; the lover being only a Saxon, or, what was 
worse, a Norman. The day came, however, when the 
stern father, accompanied by his younger son Rhys, 
betook himself off to the Crusades, leaving the elder, 
Gruffydd, in charge of the castle and the ladies. Now 
was the chance for the lovers, and many a clandestine 
meeting took place in the country round about. Un- 
fortunately for them, though they escaped detection by 
GruSydd, they could not escape the watchful eye of 
the jealous Gwladys, who had also set her affections 
on the Norman knight. To complicate matters stiJI 
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further, Gruflfydd was himself smitten with a hopeless 
passion for Gwladys. This damsel, who had hitherto 
turned a deaf ear to his vows, in order to carry out 
her dark designs now pretended to listen to them. 
She revealed the secret meetings between Walter and 
Nest, and induced him to join her in her schemes of 
revenge. An evil ruffian about the castle called Merig 
was accordingly sent for and given his instructions. 
It had been somehow ascertained that the next meet- 
ing-place of the lovers was to be a certain bridge over 
the Gwendraeth. Here, as Sir Walter advanced to 
meet his lady-love, an arrow whistled forth from the 
reeds and pierced his heart. The villain Merig then 
rushed from his hiding-place and flung the body of his 
victim over the bridge into the racing tide. Nest was 
so horrified that she flung herself over into the tide 
after her lover, and the two bodies were soon after- 
wards recovered by fishermen, and a story was put 
about by the guilty parties that the pair had been 
accidentally drowned. Having gained her ends, 
Gwladys now threw off the mask and rejected Grufifydd 
with scorn as a murderer. Anyone who cared might 
now defend the castle as far as he was concerned, and 
the disappointed suitor went off to the Crusades to join 
his father, taking the murderer Merig with him. Rhys, 
however, was the only one who returned to Kidwelly, 
where he took the guilty Gwladys to wife. There 
was, however, no peace for the wicked ; under the pangs 
of remorse her brain gave way, and it w^s whispered 
abroad among the neighbours that at nightfall a white 
spectre was seen hovering about the Pont-y-Gwen- 
draeth, which when approached vanished with a 
piercing scream into the dark waters of the river. 
Henceforward the bridge received the name of the 
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Pont-yr-yspryd-gwyn, or the bridge of the white 
spectre. 

The present state of the ruins is very far from satis- 
factory : ivy as usual is rampant, and several seedling 
ashes which have sprung up within the walls are by 
no means calculated either to protect the building or 
to allow its details to be advantageously examined. 


NORHAM, KEEP FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 





CHAPTER XIX 


NORHAM 

N O castles were more closely identified with 
Border warfare than those of Norham and 
of Wark on the Tweed, none so often the 
object of attack. Of the latter nothing remains but 
a few foundations and some parts of the curtain ; the 
chief glory of the former is its once formidable keep, 
of which but three sides now remain. A steep headland 
rising from the right bank of' the Tweed with a deep 
ravme on either side formed an ideal site for a strong- 
hold which was to defend the English frontier against 
the Scottish foe. It is much to be regretted that the 
modern rage for plantations has done its best to 
impair the dignity which even in its present ruined 
condition it might still possess. The slopes of the 
cliff and both the ravines have been so thickly covered 
with timber that from a distance there is nothing to 
be seen but the upper part of the keep peering out 
in a melancholy fashion above the tops of the trees. 
The fact that throughout the country, wherever 
ancient earthworks or mounds exist, the prevailing 
instinct seems to have been to cover them with wood, 
is hardly creditable to the historic sense of their 
owners; it need hardly be remarked that in the old 
days such adjuncts to a military position would 
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have afforded a fa,r too convenient cover to the 
enemy. 

Norham Castle consists of two wards; and as at 
Portchester, Ludlow, and Dunstanburgh, the inner 
ward is at one corner of the outer one, so that two 
of its sides are formed by the general enceinte. The 
outer ward is somewhat in the shape of a half-moon, 
with the main entrance (not that by which the visitor 
enters to-day) at the western extremity towards 
the village. This consisted of an oblong gatehouse 
(40 feet by 20), of which the lower parts only remain. • 
It seems to have contained three gates, and in front 
of, the outer one were projecting walls, as at Bam- 
burgh, between which the drawbridge was let down^ 
the outer end resting on a platform outside the ditch. 
To the north-east of the gatehouse a small portion 
of the wall is left, pierced by loops, splayed on the 
interior, to command the approach. To the south- 
east, along the summit of a steep bank, the wall 
has entirely disappeared until the present entrance 
is reached. Opposite this part of the enceinte, on 
the other side of the ravine (now containing the 
modern road), are entrenchments, believed to be 
Roman, which must have formed a convenient station 
for a besieging force. The curtain appears again at 
the modern entrance, which passes through the 
westernmost of six round-headed arches with which 
it is here pierced ^ ; but this part is now included in 
the dwelling-house of the custodian. At the south- 
east corner a large fragment of the curtain remains, 

, ' Raipe ifitisiory of North Durham^ p. note) thought that these 
archf^ were intended for the speedy admission of cattle by day or night 
\yheh the Scots were at hand. If so, there must have been some means 
hf thcm« This side was well protected by the southern ravine. 
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and another just before it crosses the ditch which 
divides the outer from the inner ward, where the 
lower pak, containing the arch of a postern, is left. 
It then abuts upon the keep a little to the west of 
its south-eastern corner. 

The inner ward is 57 yards east and west by 47 
yards north and south, its south-eastern portion being 
occupied by the keep. The only parts of its curtain 
now left are on its east and south sides. That on the 
east is strengthened at the corner where it turns north 
by a thick bastion with a salient angle, probably added 
by Sir Robert Bowes in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The southern fragment had a rectangular 
tower projecting at its western extremity, of which 
little but the lower courses remains. Farther on a 
gap in the bank marks the site of the gatehouse. 
Then along the north side of the ward were the 
chapel, the hall, and the kitchen, with the well 
between it and the keep, all apparently in ruins 
by 1550. 

The keep measures about 64 feet north and south 
by 86 feet east and west, and must have been about 
90 feet high. Like Bamburgh and other keeps of 
the kind, it was divided into two compartments by 
a transverse wall here running east and west* The 
northern half of the east side above the level of the 
first storey has gone, and of the north side only the east 
end up to the same level remains. The most striking 
feature externally is the difference in the appearance 
of the western half of the south side and the whole 
of the west side from the rest of the building. Inter- 
nally this is not apparent, and the inference seems 
'to be that the western portions were refaced, without 
pilasters, and with sets-off at different levels from 
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those of the eastern parts, at some date subsequent 
to that of the first building. From the character of 
the windows in the refaced part this would be in the 
Decorated (period, and may be attributed to Antony 
Bek, the warlike bishop of 1283 to 1311. In this 
connexion the reader will remember that the extreme 
north of the county of Northumberland, consisting of 
the wards called Norhamshire and Islandshire, was 
until 1844 a detached part of Durham, and down to 
the time of Elizabeth belonged to the temporalities 
of the bishops Palatine. 

Ralph Flam bard, bishop 1099-1128, is recorded to 
have founded the castle as an outpost against the 
Scots in 1 1 21, His fortress, of whatever character 
it was,^ probably occupied the site now covered hy 
the inner ward, but no part of the present remains 
can be attributed to him. His buildings must have 
suffered severely from the assaults of King David 
of Scotland in 1136 and 1138, and it is distinctly 
stated that Bishop Pudsey {1153-1194) found the 
fortifications so weak that he thought it necessary 
to secure them with a tower of very great strength,* 
presumably the present keep, which will thus be about 
ten years older than that of Bamburgh. 

To return to its. exterior, the east side rises with 
a high sloping plinth from the edge of the ravine, 
and forms part of the general enceinte. In the centre 

* According to Roger de Hoveden (Rolls Series, i. 179, under 1121) 
it had stone towers, probably mural* **Ranulfus quoque Dunelmensis 
cpiscopus castelium apud Norham incepit super ripam Thwedae. At in 
vigilia Na.talis Domini ventus insoHtus non solum domes, sed ctiam 
tunres dejecit lapideas." 

* ** Castelium de Northam, quod munitionibus infirmum reperit, turre 
v^dissima forte reddidit.” Galfrid of Coldingham in the Surtees Soc. 
Fuh. % p, 
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IS a pilaster, to the north of which the wall has been 
destroyed down to the top of the first storey; and 
at the south-east corner are two more pilasters capping 
the angle. The south side has a pilaster in the centre, 
west of which the refacing begins, and east of which, 
in the unaltered part, is another narrower pilaster. 
This part has only one set-off^ about half-way between 
the two sets-off in the refaced part which mark the 
level of the third and fourth floors. Here too are 
three pointed doorways, one above the other, opening 
from the second, third, and fourth floors, which Clark ^ 
supposed must have given access to garderobes of 
timber projecting from the wall. The west side has 
in the centre a line of loops lighting a vice which 
ascends to a square turret rising above the roof, but 
of which only the western part is left. North of this 
vice is a line of two-light windows belonging to the 
first, second, and third floors, the base of the lowest 
being altogether broken away. There was probably 
another for the fourth floor, but this part of its wall 
has gone. South of the vice the three upper storeys 
have windows of one light only, and beneath them* 
on the first floor, a large round-headed doorway. This 
was probably Pudsey’s entrance to the keep, and was 
approached by an external staircase applied to the 
face of the wall, and rising from its northern end. 
It would have had a landing at its summit covered 
by a forebuilding, as was the case at Corfe. If this 
was so, both staircase and forebuilding must have 
been pulled down when Bishop Bek was making his 
alterations. Indeed, in order to insert the vice, which 
is entered by a door at the ground level, he must have 
pulled down a great part of the wall itself, and at the 
^ M.M.A. ii. 325. 
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same time he may have opened the entrance into the 
basement at the south-western corner, before which 
it could only have been ■ reached by a trap and ladder 
from the first floor. As for the other entrances, the 
doorway in the north wall, of which one jamb remains 
at the west end of the great breach, was probably 
that recorded to have been made in 1429-1430 when 
Cardinal Langley was bishop, and the present entrance 
in the south wall is through another breach, probably 
a broken loop. 

The interior originally contained, besides the base- 
ment, two floors only, but the walls were probably 
Ccirried up high enough to conceal the two ridges of 
the roof, one ridge for each division. Afterwards, as 
in other instances, these pointed roofs gave way to 
a flat ceiling over which a third storey was contrived, 
and over this again a fourth storey, to accommodate 
which it may have been necessary to heighten the 
outside walls ; but only fragments of the lower courses 
of such an addition now remain. On every floor 
there were two rooms divided by the cross-wall, the 
northern one being rather the wider. In the base- 
ment the northern division is covered by a groined 
vault of four compartments, the southern division by 
a barrel vault. The latter was again divided into 
an eastern and western chamber : the eastern is 
lighted by a loofi to the east, and communicated with 
the northern division by a door in the cross-wall ; the 
western has a loop in its south wall, and in its west 
wall Bishop Bek’s doorway and another loop. The 
northern division has loops in its east and west walls, 
and probably" had four in its north wall, but only the 
two easternmost remain. ■ 

The upper floors were entered on either side of the 
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cross-wall by doors leading out of the vice. The 
windows in the west wall have already been described. 
The first and second floors also had windows in the 
east wall. Both rooms on the first floor seem to have 
been vaulted, and at the west end of the southern one 
was the entrance from the original staircase. The vault 
of this room was of four compartments, the western- 
most of which on the south contained a fireplace, and 
the other three on the same side small round-headed 
windows. The south chamber on the second floor 
was probably the great hall of the keep : it has a round-- 
headed window to the east and two lancets to the 
south, west of which is a doorway leading into a mural 
passage communicating with the external door men- 
tioned above as opening into a projecting garderobe. 
There is a similar doorway above it on the third floor, 
east of which is one lancet window only. If either of 
the chambers on these two floors had fireplaces, they 
must have been in the cross-wall. Little is left of the 
fourth floor : each chamber seems to have had windows 
at the west end, and the southern one a fireplace in the 
south wall. 

We have already seen that the first to build a castle 
at Norham (the site had been given to St. Cuthbert by 
Bishop Egred of Lindisfarne in the ninth century) was 
Ralph Flambard in 1121, and that the keep was the 
work of his successor, Hugh Pudsey, some thirty to 
forty , years later. In 1120 Lothian had been cut off 
from the see of Durham and given, to that of Glasgow* 
and Flambard was no doubt apprehensive lest the 
Scots should push their acquisitions beyond the Tweed. 
That river, however, remained the boundary, and 
though now and again for short intervals the bishops 
were required to surrender the castle into the King’s 
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hands, they continued to hold it for four centuries, and 
to maintain its reputation as the chief stronghold on 
the Border between Berwick and Wark. 

Edward I took up his quarters in the castle in 1291, 
when arbitrating between the claimants to the Scottish 
throne. He opened the proceedings in the church of 
the village, and, assembled on the meadow by the river 
opposite the castle, the rivals agreed to recognize his 
suzerainty and to abide by his decision. 

Edward II, after his defeat at Bannockburn, escaped 
to Bamburgh in a boat with seventeen men, and the 
Scots then poured across the Border. For several 
years the whole of Northumberland remained waste, 
and security was only to be found under the walls of a 
castle or fortified town. It is to this period, when 
Norham was held by Sir Thomas Gray, that the story 
of Marmion belongs — not of course the Marmion 
created by Scott for a later period, but a Sir William 
Marmion, whose adventures are related by Leland. 
At a great feast in Lincolnshire a helmet with a golden 
crest was brought to Marmion together with a letter 
from the sender bidding him go to the “ daungerest ’’ 
place in England and there make the helmet famous. 
The sender was a lady, and Marmion could not refuse. 
The most dangerous place at this time was agreed to 
be Norham, so there the knight repaired, and was 
hospitably received by Sir Thomas Gray. Within 
four days of his arrival a body of more than eight score 
men-at-arms, " the very flour of men of the Scottish 
marches,” appeared before the castle. Sir Thomas 
Gray then led out his garrison, " behind whom cam 
William, richly arrayed, as al glittering in gold, and 
wearing the heaulme, his lady’s present,” but on foot. 
Seeing this, Sir Thomas Gray shouted to him, Sir 
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Knight, ye be cum hither to fame your helmet : mount 
up on your horse, and ryde like a valiant man to your 
foes even here at hand, and I forsake God if I rescue 
not thy body deade or alyve, or I myself wyl dye for 
it," Marmion then charged into the Scots, but they 
“layed sore stripes on him" and dragged him out of 
his saddle. “ Then Thomas Gray with al the hole 
garrison lette prick yn among the Scottes, and so 
wondid them and their horses, that they were over- 
thrown ; and Marmion, sore beten, was horsid agayn, 
and with Gray persewed the Scottes yn chase.” Fifty 
horses “ of price ” were taken from the Scots and were 
led by the women of the castle to the unmounted 
soldiers to follow the chase, which only ceased outside 
the walls of Berwick, 

Another exploit of Sir Thomas Gray is thus related 
by Mr. Bates.^ One day " Adam de Gordon, a Scottish 
baron, came before Norham with i6o men-at-arms, 
thinking to surprise the cattle grazing outside the 
castle. The young men ran out to the other end of 
the village, then all in ruins, and began skirmishing. 
Surrounded there by the Scots they took refuge behind 
some old walls, and made a bold defence. Then Sir 
Thomas Gray, issuing from the castle with his garrison 
and perceiving the jeopardy they were in, said to his 
under-constable ; ‘ I pledge thee this castle, which I 
ought to guard for the King’s use, that I will drink out 
of the same cup as my men there.’ He advanced so 
rapidly that although he had no more than sixty men 
with him, including common soldiers, the Scots, seeing 
him coming in this bold fashion, left the skirmishers and 
took to the open. The young men who had been 
surrounded then sprang out of the ditches and, charg- 
* History of Northumberland, 1895, p. 161. 
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ing the enemy, forced them to tur;i their horses round 
so suddenly that many stumbled and their riders were 
killed by the footmen. The whole English force, now 
being united under Sir Thomas Gray, drove the Scots 
over the Tweed, taking and killing many. , If they bad 
only been better horsed, scarcely a Scotchman would 
have escaped.” 

In the Wars of the Roses Norham did not take so 
prominent a part as the castles farther east and south. 
After Towton it was held by the Yorkists, but in June 
1463 it was besieged by King Henry and the young 
James III of Scotland. Warwick and Montagu, who 
were then for the second time in Northumberland, 
marched to its relief and drove the besiegers from 
before the walls. Henry with his Queen and son had 
to conceal themselves in the wilds till they could make 
good their, escape to Bamburgh. For five days they 
suffered the greatest privations, having only a single 
herring and barely one day’s allowance of bread among 
them. One day, probably July 20th, the feast of St. 
Margaret, the Queen had not even a " black penny ” 
to offer at mass, and begged a Scottish archer to lend 
! her something ; the man reluctantly produced a “ Scots 
groat " from his pocket and handed it to her. Warwick 
and Montagu all this time were in pursuit, but the 
fugitives at length were able to throw themselves into 
Bamburgh. Early in the next year the Lancastrians 
actually got possession of Norham, but after his victory 
at Hedgeley Moor (April 25 th) Montagu recovered, it. 

In August 1497, James IV, who had espoused the 
cause of the Pretender, Perkin Warbeck, laid siege to 
Norham, and with some difficulty brought the great 
gun known as Mons Meg from Edinburgli and got, it 
into position. The ^governor, Sir Richard Cholmley, 
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surrendered the place, but the Scots do not seem to 
have long retained it. In 1513, on his march to 
Flodden, the Scottish King again captured the castle 
after a five days’ siege. It seems to have received 
some damage on this occasion, for when recovered 
after the battle, the bishop, Thomas Ruthal, spent 
much money on its repairs. The accounts of the 
clerks of the works carried out at Norham from time 
to time are preserved in the episcopal archives at 
Durham and have been printed by Raine in his 
History of North Durham^ while other interesting 
documents occur in the State Papers. From the 
latter source comes the following letter, written from 
Auckland on October 24th, 1513, by Bishop Ruthal 
to Wolsey, then the King’s almoner, regarding the 
state of the castle after Flodden : , 

"As towching the Castell of Norham, thanked be 
God and Saynt Cutbert it is not so ill as I supposid, 
for the Dongeon and the Innerward schal be renewyd 
schortly ; and if I be not lettyd by the Scots, I trust, 
if all promysses be kept with me, they shalbe in better 
cas than they war, by Whitsontyde. I have my 
smythys workyng on the iron gats and dorys, my 
carpenters upon rofis, my masons in divysing for stonys 
and other necessaries for the re-edifying of the sayd 
Dongeon and Inner-warde, my lyme brenners set in 
wark, and within brieif tyme I purpose to send unto 
the King’s grace for commyssions to take warkmen 
ayenst the tyme of yere for re-edifying of y° Castell, 
for I purpose, God willing, to spare no money though 
I live a pore life till it be fynished. ...” 

The good bishop evidently hoped for a substantial 
royal grant, for he goes on to expatiate upon his , 
16 
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domestic expenses at Bishop Auckland and the lavish 
hospitality he was expected to dispense there. The 
details of the expenses on the repairs are given in the 
book of the clerk of the works. 

Nevertheless, early in 1521 work is still going on 
and Thomas Dacre reports that unless the outer ward 
is made stronger it cannot possibly stand a siege, but 
“ as vnto the inner ward it is so fynyshed, and of that 
strenth that with the help of God, and the prayer of 
Saint Cuthb’rt it is vnprignable.” As for stores there 
were 44 oxen and " kye ” salted down in yats, besides 
the supplies in daily use, 3 hogsheads of salt salmon, 100 
salt fish ; and in readiness for salting " grisse beif corn,” 
6 fed oxen and 30 sheep lying under the castle wall 
nightly, as well for surety of the same as for a necessity. 

In fact the greater part of another century had yet to 
run before the Border farmers could feel at all safe from 
the Scottish reivers, and even much later the many 
fortified homesteads between Tyne and Tweed must 
have proved a useful protection against such parties of 
private adventurers as we read of in The Black Dwarf. 
Norham itself, however, seems to have gradually 
fallen into decay after the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Although as late as 1541 Sir Robert Bowes 
and Sir Ralph Ellerker, in their official View of the 
Castles, Towers, Bannekyns, and Fortresses of the 
East and Middle Marches, reported that it was “ in 
very good state both in reparacons and forteficac’ons 
well furnyshed and stuffed with artyllery munyc’ons 
and other necessaries,” it appears that by 1550, when 
the same Sir Robert Bowes wrote his Book of the 
State of the Frontiers and Marches, almost one half of 
the keep had “fallen and decayed,” and as this had 
happened “ long since,” one is driven to the conclusion 
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that the report of nine years earlier had shut its eyes 
to this deficiency, if not to others, for the defences 
generally at the later date were in no very good state. 
Sir Robert recommends that what remained of the 
keep should be lowered one storey, and that the north 
side of the inner ward should be " massively rampired 
with earth,” while the greater part of the curtain of the 
outer ward was “ very old, thin and weak,” and so low 
that an enemy stationed on the opposite hill across the 
river could see into the castle. 

The Bishop of Durham at this time was the scholarly 
Cuthbert Tunstal, but when in 1559 he refused the 
oath of supremacy to Elizabeth, the castle, together 
with the shires of Norham and Island, was finally 
separated from the bishopric and vested in the Crown, 
Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, the Queen’s cousin, 
was now granted a lease of it, and in January 1569 he 
wrote to Cecil that it was in such decay as to be 
uninhabitable, and that it was actually an advantage to 
the bishopric to have got rid of it ; and again in the 
next year that there was no dry place in it : ” the hall 
was a fishpool at every great rain.” In 1580 Norham 
and Wark were " so greatly in ruyne and decay as no 
man dare dwell in them, and if speedy remedy be not 
had, they will falle flatte to the grounde,” and though 
in consequence of the recommendations of the Queen’s 
commissioners some- repairs were undertaken, in 1594 
Burghley was informed that the castle was so ruinated 
that there was never house or lodging left standing in 
It except two rooms in the outer gatehouse occupied 
by the constable. 

In 1603 James I granted the castle to Sir George 
Hume, afterwards created Earl of Dunbar, It now 
belongs to Sir Hubert Jerningham. 


CHAPTER XX 


KENILWORTH 

K enilworth, with its neighbour Warwick, 

though not, like the castle we have been con- 
sidering in the last chapter, in constant peril 
from the attacks of roving marauders, were first the 
most formidable strongholds and afterwards the most, 
splendid palaces in the central parts of England. In' 
the latter capacity Warwick has survived its rival. The 
domestic history of Kenilworth closes with the Civil 
Wars of the seventeenth century, its military history 
with the Barons’ Wars of the thirteenth. In its 
present ruined state the impress of both these phases 
of its past is undisguised. 

The castle stands on a knoll of sandstone and 
gravel surrounded on two sides by the Finham brook, 
which here comes down from the north, and makes 
a bend to the east and north-east till it finally joins 
the Sow, itself a tributary of the Avon, i Just at the 
angle it receives a small rivulet from the south-west 
known as the Inchford brook, and a little farther on 
another nameless streamlet from the south. The 
base of the knoll was therefore well watered, and, 
as ^jll be seen, the marshy course of the brook was 
easily converted into a pool or lake. Such a situation 
wduld commend itself even in pre-Norman times 
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to the landowner in search of a defensible site for his 
dwelling ; it was only necessary to connect the brook 
on the west and south sides by a deep fosse drawn 
round the other two sides, and to steepen the existing 
slopes of the knoll. Remains of these works may 
still be seen in the deep ditch separating the castle 
from Clinton Green on the north, and in the scarped 
mounds projecting outside the inner ward on the 
west ; but on the east side the greater part of the ditch 
has been filled up. 

Assuming then that the earliest occupiers confined 
themselves to the ground afterwards covered by the 
inner ward of the castle, with perhaps an outwork 
to the north and west, the character of the masonry 
of the outer curtain points to the conclusion that the 
whole of the area at present enclosed was fortified 
by their Norman successors — an addition which, 
besides providing an outer line of the defence, would 
serve for the protection of flocks and herds for the 
use of the garrison. 

The space thus enclosed is rather more than nine 
acres, the south-western quarter of which, contains 
the inner ward. The space left between the outer 
and inner curtains is therefore much wider on the 
north and east sides than on the other two. The 
outer curtain retains five of its towers — including the 
two gatehouses, Mortimer’s and Leicester’s — but the 
barracks or lodgings once contained within it have 
almost wholly disappeared. The principal buildings 
are ranged round the inner ward. 

Of these the earliest is the twelfth-century keep, 
which differs from the other examples of the kind 
already dealt with in several particulars : the square 
turrets at the four corners have 'a much greater 
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projection, its interior is not divided into two parts 
by a cross-wall, and its basement is filled with* earth 
up to the top of the plinth. Its length east and west 
is 87 feet and its breadth north and south about 
30 feet less ; its height is 80 feet. 1 1 consists of two 
stages only, a basement and an upper floor, the joists 
of the latter resting on a shelf formed by a reduction 
in the thickness of the wall, and possibly further 
strengthened by a central transverse beam supported 
by upright posts. Only three of the four side walls 
remain ; the whole of the north wall has been removed 
— probably by the Parliamentarians in the Civil War, 
to prevent the place being garrisoned against them. 
The interior was much pulled about by Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, who inserted the great Tudor windows 
in the east and south walls. The west face was 
covered by a forebuilding, also altered by Dudley, 
up to the sills of the first-floor windows, which looked 
out over its^ roof. The north-east turret contained the 
vice, and the north-west the garderobes. The two 
southern turrets were filled with earth up to the 
first-floor lervel : the eastern one is still so filled, but the 
western one was cleared out and fitted up by Dudley. 

The basement chamber has a plinth 2 feet high 
and I deep running round it. In the south wall 
were three deeply splayed loops, but Dudley cut 
away the splays and thus produced the wide, straight- 
sided openings which now exist. The mullioned 
windows, resembling those above, which once filled 
them have been removed. In the south-east corner 
is a. door leading to the well, the pipe of which ascends 
in the thickness of the wall to the floor above, and 
just north of this is a loop contracted in the centre 
like an hour-glass. In the north-east corner a modern 
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round-headed doorway opens into a small mural 
chamber lighted by a loop, and also into the stair- 
case turret. These stairs were formerly approached 
from the chamber by a right-angled passage in the 
north wall. In the north-west corner is a door 
by which the basement chamber is entered from 
the forebuilding, and just north of it a passage leading 
to the garderobe. 

The first-floor room, which was about 40 feet high, 
was the principal apartment of the keep. It has three 
huge Tudor windows in the south wall and two in 
the east wall, replacing earlier Norman ones probably 
of the same character as the two which remain in the 
west wall. If there was a fireplace it must have been 
in the north wall, now gone. In the south-east corner 
is the well-chamber, from the vault of which was 
suspended a pulley for raising the bucket. A bent 
passage close by leads into the turret chamber. 
Mural passages in the north wall led into the garde- 
robe and staircase turrets at either end ; the opening 
of the former remains in the east side of the north- 
west turret, and just south of this is a garderobe 
passage door corresponding to the one below. In the 
south-west corner is the entrance passage from the 
forebuilding, with a door in its south side opening into 
the turret chamber. 

The forebuilding, which consisted of a basement 
and one storey over it, covered the lower part of the 
west face of the keep, and projected from it 38 feet. 
The entrance from the ward, now repaired, is on its 
south side, and from the door, according to Clark, ^ " a 
straight stair, reversed with a second flight, must have 
risen 25 feet to reach the first floor.” The interior is 
‘ ii. 136, 
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now much dilapidated, and the south-west turret of 
the keep, which was refitted by Dudley, may be 
entered through a breach in its west wall, and is now 
a mere shell. The west wall of the forebuilding is 
also much broken. In the north wall a doorway, 
probably cut late in the fourteenth century, leads 
through an alcove on to the terrace of the pleasure 
garden, which here fills the space between the inner 
and outer curtains. In the basement of the forebuild- 
ing are five out of six square pillars, probably inserted 
at the same time that the doorway and alcove were 
constructed, supporting round arches, of which four 
remain, with an effect now decidedly incongruous. 

On its south and east sides, in spite of its great 
Tudor windows and ruined battlements, this great 
keep still has a majestic appearance, which would be 
enhanced if the ivy were removed. The ground being 
lowest on these two sides, the base is composed of a 
bold battering plinth of eight or ten steps, from which 
rise four pilasters on the south face and three on the 
east. The turrets have a set-off at two-thirds of their 
height, and the intervening walls have one at a rather 
lower level. The interior of the upper part of the 
north-west turret is now exposed, its west wall having 
fallen as late as 1817. 

The keep occupies the north-east corner of the inner 
ward. The east side is now open to the outer ward, 
but it was formerly closed by a range of buildings 
called Henry VIII’s Lodgings, and between this and 
the keep was the entrance gateway to the inner ward, 
defended by a portcullis. Traces of this gateway may 
be observed on the wall of the keep. 

Westward of the keep, against the north curtain, 
TWe the kitchens, of which the fireplaces and ovens 
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remain, and west of these again the buttery. The 
whole of the west side of the ward was taken up by 
the great hall, which was one of the finest in the 
whole of England. Towards the ward it has at its 
south end a grand oriel, and at its north end a mag- 
nificent entrance porch, approached by an exterior 
staircase, now gone. Towards the west it is flanked 
at either end by a square tower, the Saintlowe tower 
to the south, and the Strong tower to the north. Both 
project from the line of the hall, and have polygonal 
turrets at their outer angles ; but the whole deserves 
a more detailed examination. 

The hall had an undercroft or cellar, entered by a 
door at the north end of the east wall, beneath the 
porch. Opposite this door in the west wall was a 
postern, defended by a portcullis, and opening on the 
mounds outside. The cellar was vaulted into eighteen 
square ba5rs by means of two rows of five pillars each, 
and five responds in each side wall, with two in each 
end wall, thus forming three aisles lengthways and 
six cross aisles. The easternmost cross aisle was 
separated from the rest by a stone screen, to form a 
passage between the two doors. Another door in the 
screen itself opened into the main body of the cellar, 
which is lighted by loops in the east wall, and is at 
the same level as the ward. A perfect example of 
such a vaulted cellar, on a rather smaller scale, remains 
at Winfield Manor, in Derbyshire. The hall itself, of 
which the two end walls above the top of the under- 
croft are gone, measures 90 by 45 feet. It has four 
large windows towards . the outer ward, and three 
(besides the oriel) towards the inner ward, each con- 
sisting of two lights divided by two transoms. In' the 
third bay from the south, on either side, the place of 
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a window is taken by a large fireplace. The dais was 
at ihe south end, and at its east side is the oriel, a 
panelled and groined recess with three windows of 
much the same pattern as the others, and a small 
fireplace. Opposite the oriel in the Saintlowe tower 
is a recess for a sideboard, and a passage leading into 
the drawing-room behind the dais. Here, too, in the 
northern turret is a stair leading downwards into a 
small chamber, opening out of the large cellar, and 
perhaps used as a wine cellar, and upwards to the 
roof of the tower. At the north end of the hall was 
a door communicating with the buttery and kitchen, 
and in the jamb of the north-west window is a door 
opening into a vice which leads up to the roof. 

At the north end of the hall, corresponding to the 
Saintlowe tower, is the Strong tower, so called because 
used as a prison. It has a basement and two upper 
storeys, all vaulted, with four bays springing from a 
central pillar, now gone. In the sides of one of the 
window recesses are some coats of arms, scratched by 
prisoners ^ to relieve the weary hours. This tower is 
now reached by an exterior stairway, and from its 
summit a good view of the castle and the surrounding 
country may be obtained. 

The rest of the inner ward need not detain us long. 
On the south side only a few fragments remain. 
Beginning at the west, here were the White Hall, 
perhaps used as an anteroom, the Presence Chamber 
and the Privy Chamber, and in the rear, projecting 
from the curtain, a garderobe tower, containing two 
garderobes on the ground floor and two on the upper 
floor. Projecting from the south-east corner of the 
ward is a block erected by Dudley, and known as 
^ The better sort of prisoner^ were confined in the;se rooms» 
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Leicester’s buildings, one of the most conspicuous and 
least interesting features of the castle. The buildings 
are 8o or 90 feet high, but in a very insecure state, 
and are shored up with balks of timber. 

The inner ward also contained an earlier Norman 
hall and chapel, of which no traces remain above 
ground ; part of the site of the latter was covered by 
Henry VII I’s Lodgings. It is a pity that the east 
face of the great hall should be disfigured by huge 
masses of ivy, which should be removed without delay 
if the building is to be preserved for posterity. 

The outer ward is, roughly, of an oblong or oval 
shape, lying east and west. The curtain wall is toler- 
ably perfect except on the north side, opposite Clinton 
Green, where only a fragment remains ; but here the 
deep ditch is still some sort of protection. The 
remaining towers are the Swan tower, at the north- 
west corner, Leicester’s gatehouse, Lunn’s tower, the 
Water tower, and Mortimer’s tower, at the end of the 
dam. The Swan tower, now ruined, is an octagon 
resting on a solid square base, so that the inner floor 
is about 10 feet above the ground. Leicester’s gate- 
house was erected about 1570. It differs in its position 
from an ordinary gatehouse, seeing that it does not 
stand on the line of the curtain, but well within it. The 
curtain now has a shoulder northwards to the north- 
west of the gatehouse, and is returned southwards 
some little distance to the north-east of it,^ It is 
oblong in shape, with projecting octagon turrets at 
the four corners, and is now used as a dwelling-house, 
the thoroughfare having been blocked up at either 

^ In Grose’s plan of 1776 the curtain walls are made to abut against 
the gatehouse, most of which thus projects outwardly; but this is 
probably an ideal presentation. 
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end. This was done by Col. Hawkesworth and 
other Roundhead officers to whom Cromwell granted 
the castle and manor. At the same time a gabled 
addition was made to the east side, and an Italian 
porch,' probably taken from Leicester’s buildings, 
applied to the west .side. The alteration in the 
curtain was perhaps made at the same time. The 
present visitor’s entrance is just to the north-west, 
and John of Gaunt’s entrance, probably destroyed by 
Dudley when he built his gatehouse, a little farther 
to the north, at the east end of the pleasure garden. ; 

Lunn’s tower, at the north-east angle, said to get 
its name from its defender in the great siege of 1 266, 
has been restored in modern times. Together with 
Mortimer’s tower it was probably blown up by 
Hawkesworth. It is cylindrical, and contains a base- 
ment and two upper floors. On its south side a stair 
turret has been added to it. The loops of the two 
lower storeys end in broad fantails, like those in the 
upper part of the keep, an arrangement which would 
enable an archer to shoot downwards upon assailants 
at the foot of the wall. 

Lunn’s tower projects very slightly into the ward. 
The Water tower — the next southwards — ranges with 
the curtain on this side, and perhaps got its name from 
projecting outwards into the water of the lower lake. 
It has a basement and one floor over, reached by a 
vice. The windows are of two lights, with trefoil 
heads. There is a mural garderobe below, and a 
small chamber projecting from the upper floor on the 
west. Beyond, a little nearer to the dam, is a small 

^ Mr. Knowles thought that the lintel and jambs of the new doorway 
came from Leicester’s staircase in the forebuilding, and that the porch, 
feom somb dther part of the ruins, was put on to the front of these. 
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guard-chamber, mostly in the thickness of the curtain, 
containing a fireplace and a garderobe. 

Of Mortimer’s tower only the lower part remains. 
It is a thirteenth-century gatehouse, with doors and a 
portcullis at either end, and lodges on either side of 
the entrance passage. The rear of the western lodge 
was fitted up with garderobes. The entrance from 
the dam is flanked by drum towers, a half-round each ; 
each has a loop towards the field, but the eastern loop 
is blocked up. 

Between Lunn’s tower and the Water tower, 
against the inner side of the curtain, is a long range 
of farm buildings and a barn-like porch, known as 
Leicester’s stables. The lower part is of stone, the 
upper of brick and timber. Probably it had its share 
in Dudley’s many rebuildings and alterations. 

Just to the west of this are the foundations of a 
fourteenth-century chapel, with a three-sided apse 
called Gaunt’s chapel. It was perhaps built to take 
the place of the destroyed Norman chapel in the 
inner ward. 

Any buildings of stone or wood which may have 
stood against the south and west sides of the outer 
curtain have disappeared, but traces of one or two 
may be seen in three loops opposite Leicester’s 
buildings, and in a shoulder-headed window between 
the two large buttresses at the south-west corner. 
Near the latter is a postern, and there is another 
with steps descending to the lake in the angle west 
of Mortimer’s tower. There are two cross-walls 
defending this part of the ward, one near the south- 
east corner of the inner ward, the greater part of 
which has been replaced by Leicester’s buildings, and 
another with a doorwhy in the centre on the west. 
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probably built by Henry VI 11 to enclose his “ Plea- 
sance,” which stretched from this point to the Swan 
tower. Previously the Pleasance seems to have been 
on the west side of the lake — the " Pleasans en 
Marys” (f.e. marshes) — and was reached by a bridge 
close to the Swan tower. In the west wall of the 
Pleasance is a large archway of i8 feet opening, 
which Clark thinks may have been made for the 
purpose of launching a boat upon the lake. 

The construction of the dam across the valley to 
the south-east was probably contemporaneous with 
the building of Mortimer’s gatehouse at its inner ex- 
tremity — that is to say, in the time of Plenry III. The ' 
object was to turn the marshy ground into the lake, 
which henceforward surrounded the west and south 
sides of the castle, while a smaller and shallower 
lake sustained by a lesser dam covered the east side. 
They would thus have been formed about the same 
time as those at Caerphilly. The present trench 
cut through the dam was the work of Hawkesworth 
and his friends in order to drain the lake and turn 
its bed into a meadow. At the outer end of the dam 
was another gatehouse called the Gallery tower, of 
which a fragment remains. The surface of the dam, 
the lower side of which was strengthened by a wall,"' 
not only became part of the principal approach to the 
castle from the south, but was also used as a tilt 
yard. " Such exercises,” says Clark, " being attended 
by numbers of armed men, were usually held at the 
barriers, or outside the main gate of the castle, a 
precaution against a surprise.” 

Special precautions were taken to defend the 
approaches on this side. In front of the Gallery 
tower was a deep ditch crossed by a drawbridge, and, 
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at a short distance in front of this again, a lofty 
embankment was thrown up in the shape of a halL 
moon with a deep ditch on its outer side. This is 
called the Brayes or Bray? ; it has four raised mounts 
or “cavaliers” on its summit, and in its centre was 
the outermost gatehouse and drawbridge, the site of 
which is now marked by two solid bastions faced 
with ashlar. Thus any persons entering the castle 
from the south would have to pass through three 
gatehouses before they arrived at the gate of the 
inner ward. 

The date of the building of the various parts of 
the castle before the time of Robert Dudley is not 
a matter of absolute certainty ; nevertheless the infer- 
ences that have been drawn from architectural and 
historical data, by such careful students as the late 
Mr. E. H. Knowles, may be provisionally accepted. 
For our purpose the history of Kenilworth begins 
with the grant of the manor by Henry I to his 
Treasurer, Geoffrey de Clinton,' the founder of the 
Priory of Kenilworth, and according to a document 
preserved at Stoneleigh, and seen by Mr. Knowles, 
he founded both priory and castle on the same day. 
The keep was therefore in all probability his work, 
and may have been built between the years 1130 and 
1136. The Clinton ownership came to an end with 
Henry de Clinton, great-grandson of Geoffrey, but 
the castle was sometimes in the hands of the King, 
and the Pipe Rolls contain various records of sums 
spent on the castle from the time of Henry 11 down 
to that of Henry III. Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, married Eleanor, the daughter of the last- 
named monarch, and in 1253 he and his wife had a 
* Said to be the same as Glympton in; Oxfordshire, 
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grant of the castle for their lives. Either Geoffrey 
de Clinton or his son, another Geoffrey, must have 
enclosed the inner and the outer wards, and to the 
latter are assigned Lunn’s tower, and the Norman 
hall and chapel which stood in the inner ward, while 
the Swan tower, as well as Mortimer’s tower, 
Gallery tower, and the Water tower, may have been 
built by the last de Clinton in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century. 

After the death of Simon de Montfort, Henry III 
gave Kenilworth to his younger son Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, from whom it des- 
cended to his great-granddaughter Blanche, who ' 
married John of Gaunt. Gaunt was, as we know, 
a great builder, and the late fourteenth-century 
buildings covering the west and south sides of the 
inner ward must be his work. With his son, Henry 
IV, Kenilworth became once more the property of 
the Crown, and so it remained till in 1563 Elizabeth 
gave it to Robert Dudley. About 1520 Henry VIII 
erected the range of buildings known as Henry VIII’s 
Lodgings, on the south side of the inner ward. They 
were probably knocked down into the cross-ditch by 
Hawkesworth and helped to fill it up. 

Leicester’s buildings and gatehouse have been 
already mentioned ; they seem to have been completed 
by the time of the Queen’s most famous visit tp 
Kenilworth (her fourth) in 1575. He also remodelled 
the keep and its forebuilding and repaired the Gallery, 
arid Mortimer’s towers. Altogether he is said to have 
spent upon the castle a sum equal -to half a million 
of our money. He died in 1588, leaving Kpnilworth 
to his brother Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick., 
Ambrose died in 1590, and the castle should then have 
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passed to his nephew, Sir Robert Dudley, Leicester’s 
only surviving son, but doubts being cast upon his 
legitimacy, he was never able to secure possession. 
When James came to the throne he determined to 
obtain the castle for his son Henry, Prince of Wales, 
and Sir Robert was to receive a certain sum in 
satisfaction of his claims. Very little of this money, 
however, actually reached him, and Prince Henry 
and his brother Charles held the estate in succession, 
but used it chiefly as a hunting seat. On his accession 
to the throne Charles granted it to the sons of Robert 
Carey, Earl of Monmouth, whose representatives 
claimed it again at the Restoration. Its fortunes under 
the Protectorate, in the hands of Hawkesworth and his 
friends, have already been noticed. After the decease 
of the Careys James II gave it to Laurence Hyde, 
Earl of Rochester, through whose grand-daughter it 
descended to its present possessor, the Earl of 
Clarendon. 

To the student of mediseval warfare, the most 
interesting event in the history of the castle is the 
six months’ siege which it sustained at the hands of 
Henry III after the death of Simon de Montfort at 
the battle of Evesham. Kenilworth was now the 
chief stronghold of the defeated party, though the fens 
round Ely also served them as a refuge. The Earl of 
Leicester, says the chronicler Rishanger, our chief 
authority for the siege, had repaired and strengthened 
the castle, and furnished it with several kinds of 
milita:ry engines hitherto unknown in England. The 
younger Simon, the son of the great earl, undertook 
the defence, assisted by Hastings and other leaders of 
the baronial party. On his side the King made every 
preparation for the siege, calling out the militia of the 

17 
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counties of Warwick and Oxford, and getting together 
a siege train. His headquarters were on the north, 
the weakest side of the castle, along the high ground 
now traversed by the Birmingham road. After vainly 
summoning the garrison to .surrender, he commenced \ . 
operations towards the end of June 1266, nearly a year 
after his victory at .Eve.sham. At first he attempted, 
to intimidate the besieged by battering the walls with * 
unceasing showers of stones hurled by petraria 
(petraries), eleven of which kept playing upon the 
castle night and day, and when these engines pro- ^ . 
duced no effect he brought up wooden towers manned 
with cross-bowmen and archers, U nless he managed 
to fill the deep ditch with fascines, which is hardly 
likely, these towers could not have been brought close " 
enough to the walls to effect an entry by a forlorn 
hope, and must simply have served to substitute a fire 
of quarrels and arrows for the stone balls of the 
petraries. The first was “ of marvellous height and 
breadth,” and was manned by more than two hundred ‘ 
balisters or cross-bowmen, but it was broken to pieces , V 
by a mangonel, planted perhaps on the summit of the ' ■ 
keep. Another, called from its huge size ” the Bear,” ' 
and furnished with stages one above the other, manned 
with archers, was also silenced by the petraries of the : 
garrison. An attempt was then made upon the other 
side of the castle : barges were brought overland from 
Chester at a great expense and launched on the lake, 
but this also proved a failure. It is specially noticed , J 
by the chronicler that no attempt was made either to : 
mine the walls or to take the castle by storm ; so that C 
it is clear that the defenders managed to keep the ; • 
enemy at a respectful distance. Indeed, they seem to . 
hhve had the best of the affair throughout ; they kept 5*1 
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their gates wide open from morning to night, and 
made constant sallies, inflicting great losses on the 
besiegers. In one of these they severely wounded 
and took prisoner a Royalist of noble birth, who 
afterwards died in the castle, begging that his body 
might be restored to his friends. It is a pleasant 
sign of the courtesies observed by the belligerents, 
even in those ruthless days, that the dying man’s 
wishes were complied with and his corpse was carried 
out on a bier surrounded with lighted tapers, and 
conveyed in solemn procession to the King’s outposts. 

So the siege dragged on through the autumn. On 
All Saints’ Day the general amnesty called the Ban or 
Dictum of Kenilworth was agreed to by both patties 
at Coventry, and the besieged were therefore called 
upon to surrender. Their only answer was to line the 
walls with their troops and parade their defiance by a 
lavish display of pennons and banners. It was now 
clear that if the Dictum was not to end in a mere farce, 
the place must be reduced at any cost, and the King at 
last ordered up pioneers and sappers with the inten- 
tion of taking it by storm, but no further eflbrts on his 
part were required : famine and disease were by this 
time doing their work. The water was bad, and 
the gcirrison, reduced to the necessity of eating their 
horses, surrendered on the 12th of December. Such 
was the end of the great siege of Kenilworth, a siege 
eminently typical of such operations in the days before 
the introduction of artillery, when the strength of a 
fortress was measured by its capacity for holding out, 
and the efficiency of the attack by the ability of the 
general to keep his forces together. 

Towards the end of 1326, when the fugitive 
Edward II was captured by the Queen's party, he 
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was taken to Keinilworth, then in the possession of 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster, who had been restored 
to the honours forfeited by his brother Thomas at 
Pontefract. Here, in January 1327, perhaps in the 
old Norman hall, perhaps in the great chamber of 
the keep, he received the deputation which arrived 
from the Parliament at Westminster to announce that 
the allegiance of his subjects had been transferred to 
his son, and here he accepted his fate and tendered his 
resignation of the crown. 

Mention has already been made of Elizabeth’s nine- 
teen days’ visit to Kenilworth in 1575, so familiar to 
all the readers of Scott’s novel. A detailed contem- 
porary account is preserved in Robert Laneham’s 
''letter to his “ Good Freend, Master Humfrey 
Martin, Mercer,” and George Gascoigne’s Princely 
Pleasures may also be consulted. The Queen entered 
the castle from Warwick by the Brayz Gate and 
passed along the dam through Mortimer’s Tower into 
the outer ward. The ditch in front of the east side 
of the inner ward was then still in existence, and 
Leicester had constructed a bridge across it by which 
the Queen and her suite reached the gate adjoining the 
;^ep. The glories of the allegorical devices with 
' ^hich this bridge was adorned, and of the pageants 
and revels which Leicester so lavishly provided for the 
entertainment of his royal mistress, may be read at 
length in the accounts just mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


CASTLE RISING 

T he most considerable Norman keeps remaining 
in the eastern counties are those of Castle 
Rising, Norwich, Colchester, and Hedingham, 
Of these, the three first in their present condition are 
remarkable for the extent of their length and breadth, 
as compared with their height, while the proportions 
of the last are more on the scale of those of Rochester, 
Portchester, or Richmond. All four castles, however, 
agree in having little or no buildings remaining beyond 
the keep itself. 

The village of Castle Rising, which lies about four 
miles north-east of King’s Lynn, is not only famous 
for its castle, but for its fine N orman church and its 
hospital for aged women, founded in 1609 by Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, and brother of the 
fourth Duke of Norfolk. The Norman castle was 
built on a site already fortified by the prehistoric 
settlers in the district with gigantic entrenchments 
covering no less than thirteen acres, and consisting of 
a central enclosure of a rounded oblong shape with a 
rectangular appendage on either side. The central 
area, which measures about 80 yards north and south 
by 67 yards east and west, is surrounded by its own 

ditch, from the bottom of which the embankment rises 
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to a height of about 6o feet. Each of the appen- 
dages, of which the eastern one is the larger, has its 
own independent ditch, the whole thus forming three 
divisions or wards, of which the central one contained 
the castle and the two outer ones served as enclosures 
for cattle. 

The approach to the castle is carried along the edge 
of the counterscarp of the main ditch on the north, and 
then, bending to the right, enters the eastern appen- 
dage, and about half-way down the east side of the 
central ward crosses the ditch by a bridge, of which 
one arch, of fourteenth-century date, remains. At its 
farther end a space, now built up, was crossed by a 
drawbridge lowered from the gatehouse, which occupies 
an opening cut in the embankment. Only the lower 
part of this gatehouse remains : it has a round arch 
at either end (the outer one with a portcullis), the 
passage between them being 13 feet in length. The 
upper storey was perhaps reached by a stair in 
the south-west corner, where there are some remains 
of a doorway. This gatehouse is Norman, of the 
same date as the keep. If the summit of the embank- 
ment was crowned by a Norman curtain, no traces of 
it remain, but just south of the gatehouse a short piece 
of a brick curtain of Tudor date is still standing; it has 
an arcading on its inner surface which carried the 
alure. 

The visitor, on entering, has his attention at once 
arrested by the magnificent keep, which stands opposite 
to him on the western side of the enclosure. The 
side facing him is covered by the forebuilding, the 
ftorthern end of which forms a square tower containing 
the vestibule, of the same height as the keep itself, 
while the southern portion, of half the width of the 
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other, was composed of two sections, the one higher 
than the other, as is shown by the roof marks still 
visible on the keep wall ; but the difference between 
the two levels has now practically disappeared. This 
southern portion of the forebuilding, which contains 
the stairway leading to the main entrance of the keep, 
is very richly ornamented. The door on its south 
face is set in a round arch, moulded and with side 
shafts. Above the arch is a corbel table supporting 
a band of diamond-shaped ornaments, and above this 
two arches of an arcade which is carried round the 
east face ; above again is a stringcourse of chevrons, 
and then a line of circles containing carved heads, both 
these ornaments being also continued on the east face. 
The angle, like those of the vestibule tower and of 
the keep itself, is formed by the meeting of two flat 
buttresses containing nook shafts. The two sections 
of the east face are also separated by a flat buttress, 
and the arches of the arcade on the upper one are 
interlaced. The vestibule tower has a prison on the 
ground floor, lighted only by two loops high up in 
the east wall, and probably entered through a trapdoor 
in the floor of the vestibule. The present entrance 
has been cut at the ground level on the south side 
in a curious round-headed and very lofty recess, the 
purpose of which seems to have been to give room for 
two shafts corresponding with those at the buttress 
angles. The first floor is occupied by the vestibule 
chamber, and is lighted by one round-headed window 
on the south, and two on each of the other two sides ; 
the latter are separated by a very elegant pilaster. It 
should be noticed that neither the buttresses nor the 
pilasters of this tower rise above the stringcourse 
dividing the two upper floors. The second floor has 
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been much modernized, and its windows are now 
shoulder-headed on the outside. A most inappropriate 
red-tiled roof, with east and west brick gables, has been 
stuck on to the top of the tower. 

The exterior of the keep itself may now be briefly 
described. It is 64 feet north and south and 75 feet 
east and west, but the forebuilding adds 20 feet to the 
north and 9 feet to the south side. The height is 50 feet. 
The north and south sides are relieved by three flat 
pilasters between the buttresses at the angles ; the east 
side has one above the roof of the forebuilding, The 
west front owes its peculiar appearance to the fact that 
the garderobes are placed on this side ; the shafts open 
into the soffits of arches which are built against the 
wall. There were two pairs of arches connected with 
garderobes on the first floor, but the pair to the south 
have fallen away and been replaced by a single arch of 
recent construction. The lofty arch just north of this 
must have served for the shafts of garderobes either on 
the battlements or reached from a wooden gallery high 
up against the wall inside. The material of the keep is 
flint rubble laid in regular courses, but the buttresses 
and the whole of the forebuilding are cased with ashlar. 
The stringcourse round the top marks the base of the 
battlements, and just below it are several round holes 
for the escape of water. The buttresses at the angles 
terminated in square turrets. 

The interior consists of a basement and first floor, 
and conforifis to the ordinary type of these keeps by 
being divided into a north and south chamber by a 
Gtosa-wall rising to the roof The north-east and 
sputh-west corners each contain a vice, by which the 
basement could be entered from the floor above, but 
is also a door into the south chamber opening on 
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the left from the foot of the main staircase. Entering 
the basement by this door, it will be noticed that the 
south chamber was divided transversely by three 
arches, of which the eastern one only remains, the 
space within it being immediately beneath the chapel. 
There are four loops in the south wall and one in the 
west, while in the centre of the cross-wall is the door 
opening into the north chamber. This, which is much 
the wider of the two,, is again divided lengthways by a 
central arcade of four arches, all of which are gone 
except the westernmost, and this divides two vaulted 
spaces entered by transverse arches springing from the 
pillar. The well, occupying much the same position as 
Rochester and Richmond, was beneath the second 
arch from the east. In the north wall are four 
loops, the easternmost of which lights a small mural 
chamber, and in the west three, of which the middle 
one has been at some time or other widened into a 
door now built up. 

The visitor may now ascend to the first floor by the 
main staircase. The doorway at the foot has already 
been described. Half-way up the stairs is a landing 
and a second door, set like the one below in a round 
arch with side shafts. In the soffit of the arch is a 
meuriri^re, now blocked up, and above was a parapet 
with a loop looking down the staircase. At the top a 
third doorway of the same character as the other two 
opens into the vestibule. This chamber originally had 
a flat timber ceiling, but in the fourteenth century it 
was replaced by the present vaulting in two bays. On 
the left, cis the chamber is entered, is the magnificent 
archway which formed the principal entrance to the 
keep, now unfortunately blocked up to serve as a fire- 
place. It is a semicircular arch of three orders, with 
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roll mouldings separated by a double row of chevrons, 
each order having side shafts with cushion capitals. 
To the right of this is a narrow doorway (probably 
enlarged from a loop) leading into the vice, and thence 
into the upper floor of the keep. 

The north chamber was the hall : its west end is cut 
off by a cross-wall, and contains two rooms resting on 
the vaults below. At the west end of the south (or 
cross) wall is the door opening into the south chamber, 
east of this two recesses, and then a small round- 
headed window and a door, both opening into the 
ante- chapel. Close to this in the east wall is another 
door opening into a mural passage, which, when 
followed southwards, leads on the left to the parapet 
walk over the middle doorway of the vestibule stairs, 
and pn the right into the ante-chapel. The main 
entrance to the keep from the vestibule is at the north 
end of the east wall, and between this and the door 
into the mural passage is another door, probably cut 
out from an original loop, from which ten steps descend 
on to the main staircase. By this door the hall could 
be entered without going through the vestibule, but its 
utility is not very apparent. The north or external 
wall is pierced by a gallery at the floor level divided 
by cross arches of a very rude character into five bays, 
each with an opening into the hall. The easternmost 
bay, according to Clark, was partially screened off. In 
its floor are three or four small shafts, now filled up, 
descending to the mural chamber below ; their use, as 
Clark says, is “obscure.”^ In the north wall of this 
bay is a coupled round-headed window, the dividing 
shaft ornamented with knots ; the third bay also has a 
®o»i|)led windsow, but square-headed ; the second and 
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fourth bays have single trefoil-headed windows, and the 
fifth a small loop. 

The turret, if it may so be called, at the east end of 
the gallery is occupied by the vice, that at the west 
end by the kitchen fireplace ; the chimney-shaft has 
loops and smaller openings for the escape of the smoke 
and steam. Immediately east of this fireplace turret 
in the north wall is a broken window now shored up, 
and next to it a loop, while opposite is the entrance to 
the northernmost of the two rooms at the west end of 
the hall, having in its east wall a recess with two small 
openings, through which dishes might be passed. In 
the west wall is a loop and in the south wall a low 
relieving arch, through which it is now possible to 
creep into the passage dividing this room from the one 
to the south of it, which Clark thinks was probably “ a 
sort of still-room for light cooking or pastry.” West 
of this arch are two niches, and in the north-west 
corner, at the floor level, a drain. The passage just 
mentioned opens at its east end from the hall, and at 
its other end, turning at right angles to the left, becomes 
a vaulted gallery containing two double garderobes in 
its west wall, lighted by loops. The " still room” also 
has relieving arches in its north and south walls, and is 
entered from the hall at its south-east corner. 

As the north chamber or hall is shortened at its 
west end by the kitchens, so the south chamber is 
shortened at its east end by the chapel and ante-chapel. 
In the south wall are two windows, much broken, 
between which a later fireplace and chimney have been 
inserted, and west of these a recess, and a doorway 
opening into a lobby leading to the vice in the angle — 
both now built up to the spring of the arches. In the 
east is a pointed doorway leading into the chapel — - 
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probably an insertion — and in the north-east corner is a 
recess. There are three garderobes at the west end, 
entered by two doors jn the west wall, and one close to 
the communication with the hall. Like the hall, this 
chamber had a lofty open roof, and high up in its 
western gable is a pointed two-light window set in a 
round-headed recess, which may have lighted a wooden 
gallery projecting into the chamber from the west wall 

The ante-chapel and chapel are now reached only by.^ 
the mural passage opening from the hall already men- 
tioned. The ante-chapel and the recess forming the 
east end of the chapel are vaulted ; the greater part 
of the chapel has a flat timber ceiling. Two loops, "" 
contracted in the centre like an hour-glass, are pierced 
in the wall dividing the chapel from the ante-chapel, 
probably to give light to the latter before the window 
in its north wall was made. The chapel has a wide 
recess in its south, and another, vaulted, in its east 
wall ; the former contained a large triple window, now 
broken, and the latter formed the chancel. The arch 
has side shafts with cushion capitals, and there are 
nook shafts in the four corners ; the vaulting is ribbed, 
with heads carved at the intersection. The east 
window is broken away and shored up, and on the 
south side is a recess lighted by a loop now blocked, 
and an aumbry. An arcading with detached shafts ' 
was carried round the lower part of the north, west, and 
south sides of the main body of the chapel. 

There are two rooms only in the upper part of the 
keep, one over the vestibule and the other over the '! 
chapel. Ascending the vice from the hall, a long 
passage in the thickness of the east wall is reached, 

And A d^opr opening out of this on the left gives admis- 
ho die upper storey of the vestibule tower. This 
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I f room has been whitewashed and has had a fireplace 

I inserted in its south wall. Like the room below, a 

fourteenth-century vaulting of two bays has been 
inserted, the ribs of which spring from piers built into 
• the original wall. The vaulting beneath seems to have 

I entailed the raising of the floor above its first level. 

• Returning to the mural passage, there is on the right 

I first a loop and then, clear of the forebuilding, a larger 

i window, both lighting the gable end of the hall ; the 

; latter is evidently an insertion, cutting as it does a 

I band of chevrons with, which this end of the hall is 

I ornamented. Opposite on the left is a round-headed 

i window looking across the roof of the upper part of the 

I I main staircase. At its south end, where there is a loop 

also looking over the stairs, the passage turns- to the 
right, and leads to the room over the chapel, which has 
a comparatively large two-light window to the south, 
now glazed and conspicuous from the outside. 

The fourteenth-century alterations in the keep show 
that it was inhabited at least as late as that period, and 
its large size would render it more suitable for domestic 
purposes than a mere tower. But there were other 
I “ houses ” in the ward, though no record of their erec- 

I tion remains. In the reign of Edward IV the whole 

I castle was in such decay that “ not a house in it ” was able 

I to keep out rain, wind, or snow, and at the beginning 

I of the sixteenth century we hear of unfinished repairs 

I to a porter’s lodge, constable’s lodging, Nightingale 

I tower, hall, great chamber, chapel, gallery between the 

I hall and great chamber, kitchen, buttery, and pantry ; 

I other “ houses ” were to be taken down to repair them, 

I and it was a question whether the keep should be 

I unroofed and its tiles and gutters sold. By the middle 

j of the same century the keep seems to have been 
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reduced to pretty much the same condition as it is at 
present, and at the time of the Great Armada it was 
reported that the castle was in such a ruinous state that 
if it were pulled down it would not be worth more than 
lOO marks. By this time, too, the rabbits had begun 
to riddle the mounds with their burrows, and the area 
of the ward gradually became so silted up with sand 
and other debris that in the early part of the last 
century many thousand loads of rubbish were carted 
away. 

Of the buildings just enumerated, if we except the 
porter’s lodge and some foundations of uncertain date 
on the south side of the keep, the only building of 
which any traces remain is the chapel, the remains of 
which are close under the embankment on the north 
side, and indeed, until the clearance just mentioned, 
were embedded in the sand that had fallen from it. It 
was about 42 feet long, of a common Norman type, 
consisting of nave, choir, and apse, the three parts 
being divided by arches ; but very little is now to be 
seen. 

Castle Rising never played any prominent part in 
the general history of the country, and is best known 
for its connexion with Queen Isabella, the widow of 
Edward II. Before the Conquest the manor belonged 
to Archbishop Stigand, and was given by the Conqueror 
to Bishop Odo of Bayeux and by Rufus to William de 
Albini, the father of the William de Albini who by his 
marriage with Queen Adeliza, the widow of Henry I, 
became lord of Arundel. Thus both Castle Rising 
and Arundel remained in the same family till the 
death of Hugh de Albini without issue in 12143, 
when the inheritance was divided, and just as his 
sistd' Isabel carried Arundel to John FitzAlan, so 
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his sister Cecily brought Castle Rising to her hus- 
band, Roger, lord of Montalt, whose grandson, 
Robert de Montalt, in 1327 sold the reversion of 
the estate to the Crown for the benefit of the young 
King’s mother. Four years later Isabella, then only 
thirty-six, entered upon possession, and here for the 
rest of her life she spent a great part of her time. But 
she had other estates on which she also resided, and it 
was not here but at her castle of Hertford that she died 
in 1358. She entertained her son Edward III several 
times at Castle Rising, where, in spite of her past 
transgressions, she seems to have led a life of ease and 
comfort. ^ After her days it came to the house of 
York and so to the Crown, till from Henry VIII it 
passed by exchange to the fourth Duke of Norfolk, 
and in 1693 ^7 purchase to Thomas Howard, third 
Earl of Berkshire, one of whose representatives is the 
present owner. 

The village had a mayor till 1883, among whose 
duties was the supervision of weights and measures, 
including the price of articles of general consumption. 
Those who infringed the regulations, or “ assize ” as it 
was termed, were punished by having heavy blocks of 
wood, chained on to them. Two such blocks and 
chains, once familiarly known as “ Roaring Meg ” and 
" Pretty Betty,” are now in the vestibule chamber of 
the castle. 

‘ From the accounts of the chamberlain of the borough of King’s Lynn 
printed by the Historical MSS. Commission (eleventh Report, App. III., 
pp. 213-219), it appears that from 1332 to 1357 “ Isabell the old Queen ’* 
was repeatedly the recipient of presents from the Corporation, consisting 
of wine, flesh meats, swans, lampreys, turbot, sturgeon, herrings, and 
oats for her horses. We also hear of “ tribute ” (manorial dues?) and 
falcons for her steward : hawking and hunting would be the regular 
pastimes of a great country lady. 


CHAPTER XXH 


BROUGHAM 

A bout a mile and a half south-east of Penrith, 
the river Eamont, which unites the foot of 
Ulleswater with the Eden, is crossed by the 
modern road from Appleby. This follows the same 
line as the old Roman road from York to Carlisle, 
which crossed the river by a ford rather below the 
present bridge. On the left of the road just before 
it descended to the ford was the fort of Brovacum, 
of which the greater part of the entrenchments can 
still be traced. To the east rises the Pennine Chain, 
to the west the mountains of the Lake District, the 
wide vale between the two forming the basin of the 
Eden. The Eamont thus forms a barrier right across 
the road from south to north ; and the same strategic 
considerations which led the Romans to select this 
spot for their fort of Brovacum, led the Norman lord 
a thousand years later to build here his castle of 
Brougham. 

The view of the castle as it is approached from 
Penrith is extremely striking: the Norman keep, 
rising proudly above the later buildings, and the 
,i^ell-weathered exterior of the north and east fronts, 
diversified by buttresses of considerable projection 
and by many windows and loops, with the long sweep 
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of the /iver in the foreground, combine to form a 
picture full of promise. On entering the castle, 
however, the expectations built upon a distant view 
are doomed to disappointment : here all is desolation 
and neglect ; even the simple precaution of keeping 
down the rank grass and all the inevitable tangle of 
nettles and brambles is not taken, and the visitor must 
force his way through the obstacles with such temper 
and energy as is left him. 

Just above the castle the Lowther joins the Eamont 
from the south ; its course for its last 30 or 40 yards 
was formerly nearer the west side of the castle than it 
is at present, and the marshy ground on its right bank 
which lies under the walls of the castle is bounded 
by a double ditch ; on the other three sides the ditch 
is single, and to the south-east is the Roman camp. 
The ruins themselves, apart from the enceinte, consist 
of the keep with a very remarkable double gatehouse 
attached to its north face, a tower at the south-west 
angle of the main road, and the remains of some 
domestic buildings on its south side. The original 
castle consisted of the keep, probably erected about 
1 1 70, surrounded by the bailey protected by the ditch 
and a palisade or curtain. The other buildings were 
added in the course of, the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

• The two gatehouses forming the main entrance are 

\ on the east side, and are separated by a small open 

I court bounded by the keep on the south, and on the 

\ north by a later building consisting of a basement and 
f three floors; Mr. Towry Whyte ^ dates this building 
about 1380, and the gatehouses earlier, the eastern 

about 1270, the western about 1315. Above the 

* ArchcBologia, vol. Iviii. 

18 
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outer doorway is a stone with the inscription, ‘‘ Thys' 
made Roger,” perhaps the last, who died in 1390, 
of the three Rogers de Clifford. It was, however, 
only in the last century that this stone was set up 
in its present position ; in the seventeenth century it 
is known to have been over the inner gatehouse, and 
it was afterwards used to build the mill weir just above 
the castle, where in 1839, when part of the weir was 
washed away by a flood, it was discovered. It follows 
that its date, and the part of the building referred 
to, must remain an open question. Above the stone 
are three square holes, perhaps intended for the joists 
of a hoard to defend the entrance. This gatehouse , 
has a barrel-vaulted passage, and two floors above 
it, each of which has two fine windows over the 
entrance to the east, one window to the north, and 
a fireplace in the west wall. In the jambs of the 
north window on the second floor are passages, that 
on the east leading to a garderobe in the great corner 
buttress, and that on the west to the third floor of 
the later building. 

Both the outer and the inner gatehouse had a port- 
cullis at the first gate, and both had a second gate 
at the farther end of the passage, opening inwards. 
Passing into the small courtyard and looking up at 
the face of the second gatehouse, a fine Decorated 
window is seen over the gate , on the right. The 
entrance passage of this gatehouse has two bays of 
quadripartite vaulting ; on the left is the lodge (in the 
outer gatehouse it was on the right), and on the right 
a passage which, after turning to the left, ends in a 
small toom lighted by two loops : that to the west 
commands a postern in the east side of the western- 
niost buttress, and that on the east, originally external, 
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now looks into the first-floor room of the later building. 
This gatehouse also has two floors on a level with the 
second and third floors of the later building to the 
east. The room on the first floor has the east window 
already mentioned, and a north window in the west 
jamb of which is a door leading to a vice which 
descends to the postern. Behind the vice the buttress 
contains a garderobe, reached by a long passage in 
the south and west walls ; the fireplace is in the 
north-west angle. The second floor has fireplace 
and garderobe above those below, and windows to 
the north, east, and south. The inner gateway opens 
into the main ward. 

The keep is 44 feet square, and rises to a great 
height. When viewed from the south the two gate- 
houses are seen to project from either end of the 
north face. Flat pilasters cover the north-west and 
south-west angles ; at the other two there is only one 
pilaster, the east side having been covered by a fore- 
building. The corners were terminated by square 
turrets. Part of the south wall of the forebuilding 
is still standing, pierced with later windows, above 
which is the corbelled out-shoot of a garderobe. The 
keep contained a basement and three floors, and the 
original entrance was on the first floor, reached by 
the staircase contained in the forebuilding. The 
north-east angle contained the vice, and the north- 
west the garderobes. 

The basement is lighted by splayed loops to the 
north, west, and south ; on the east side is a doorway 
which must have opened into the undercroft of the 
forebuilding, just to the north of which has been cut 
a later skew entrance leading to the foot of the vice 
and on into the basement. But the whole is much 
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choked with fallen stones and rubbish, and visitors 
have now to make their way in through the broken 
western loop. The basement originally had a flat 
timber roof ; but early in the fourteenth century, when 
the second gatehouse was built, this was replaced, as 
at Richmond, with a vault, the ribs of which sprang 
from a central pillar still standing in Grose’s time 

(1775)* 

At the same time that this vaulting was made, a 
low arcading was carried round the room above on 
' the first floor, some traces of which remain. Much 
of the walling on the east side of this floor is modern 
patching, but the north jamb and part of the arch of 
the entrance from the forebuilding may be detected. 
The fireplace is in the south wall, and there are 
splayed loops in the north and west walls. In the 
east jamb of the north window is a doorway now 
blocked up leading to a small square chamber in 
the thickness of the wall, which Mr. Towry Whyte 
thinks may possibly have been a well-chamber. The 
/• garderobe passage in the north-west corner has had 

its north wall cut through into the first floor of the 
gatehouse. 

The second floor also has a fireplace in the south 
Wall and north and west loops. In the east wall is 
a roilnd-headed doorway which may have led on to 
the roof of the forebuilding, and to the north of this 
is a right-angled passage to the vice. 

I The third floor is the most interesting, but can only 
be properly inspected by means of ladders. If it is 
not altogether an early fourteenth-century addition, 
,, the interior was reconstructed at that date. At the 

lioQr level is a projecting course which supported 
■ i . ^^etijoists, and the four corners of the room have 
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been cut off by short cross-walls, the north-western 
being occupied by a fireplace with a flat hood. An 
inner wall has also been constructed, so as to have 
a mural passage between it apd the outer wall, with 
loops to the exterior, and doors opening into the 
room ; on the east side this passage leads only to 
the vice. But the great feature of this floor is the 
beautiful little oratory in the south-east angle, which 
is carried out exteriorly for about 12 inches on a 
moulded cornice, supported on the south side by two 
highly finished grotesque heads. The interior of the 
oratory is an irregular octagon with a vaulted roof, 
a small trefoil-headed east window, and a loop to the 
^outh. At the entrance from the south mural passage 
are stone seats ; on the south side of the altar-place 
is a piscina, and on the north an ambry. North of 
this again is a door leading into a small vestry con- 
trived in the thickness of the east wall, and another 
doorway opening into the living room. On the north 
wall, near the north-west angle, part of the chimney 
is left, a conspicuous object in any distant view of 
the castle. 

The rectangular tower, which fills up the south- 
western corner of the main ward, consists of a base- 
ment and two floors, and appears to be of the same 
date as the outer gatehouse. At the point where it 
is joined by the west curtain is a postern, and corbelled 
out almost over it the shoot of a garderobe on the 
second floor: west of this is the bulge of the vice 
which led to the battlements. The basement chamber 
has a fireplace in the south-west corner, and on the 
side a long right-angled passage leading to a garderobe 
in the south curtain. The first flopr communicates 
with the alure of the south curtain, and the second 
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floor by a flight of steps with that of the west curtain. | 
The entrance to this tower is in the north-east corner * 
near the postern. ;| 

The buildings along the south curtain are so dilapi- ! 
dated and choked with rubbish that it is difficult to I 
make anything out of them. Beginning on the west | 
we have, according to Mr. To wry Whyte, first the '■ 
great chamber, and next to it the chapel, both on the ^ 
first floor, then a yard, and then the kitchen filling I 
up the south-east corner ; lastly, north of the kitchen ; I 
along the east curtain, the hall. About the chapel | 
there can be no doubt, for three sedilia and a piscina i 
can be made out in the south wall, and on the north I 
side are the remains of a small projecting tower, ^ 
approached by an external staircase on its east side, f 
The first floor of this tower, on a level with the chapel, 1 
may have contained a porch or vestry, and over it 5 
was a room perhaps used by the priest. The cross- ' 
wall dividing the chamber from the chapel contains ' 
in its north end a door communicating with the chapel, [ 
then a window looking into the chapel, and then the : t 
entrance to the chamber, reached by a vice in the I 
south curtain. The chapel had a large east window, | 
and two splayed, trefoil-headed windows in the south I 
curtain. The kitchen had its fireplace on the south, t 
and one window to the east of it in the south curtain, .| 
and two in the east curtain. The hall had a window I 
and fireplace on its east side, but its other sides are 
Utterly gone. The wall which now joins the south- ^ 
east corner of the gatehouse with the point where 1 
the north end of the hall would have been is modern. 

Mr. Whyte assigns the great chamber and kitchen to 
the' same period as the outer gatehouse and the south- 
irest tower (c. 1270), and the chapel to the date of the 

^ 'I 
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inner gatehouse and the top storey of the keep — some 
half-century later. 

It is with the great family of Clifford that Brougham 
Castle is chiefly associated. It came into their posses- 
sion in 1291, when Robert de Clifford inherited it 
from his mother, Isabel de Veteripont or Vipont, and 
remained with them till 1676, when it passed by 
marriage to the Tuftons, earls of Thanet, The last 
Earl of Thanet died in 1849, and under his will the 
castle then came to the family of its present owner, 
Lord Hothfield. The history of the castle before the 
Clifford ownership is, to say the least, obscure. William 
de Vipont married Maud, sister of Hugh de Morville, 
who died in 1204 ; his son Robert, who also held 
estates in Devon, died in 1227, and the Isabel who 
married into the Cliffords was his great-granddaughter. 
Perhaps Maud de Morville brought the castle to her 
husband, whose descendants certainly owned it. How- 
ever this may be, the earliest name commonly con- 
nected with Brougham since the Conquest is that of 
Randolph le Meschin {i.e. the young), who succeeded 
to the earldom of Chester in 1121, and is said to have 
then surrendered to Henry I the lordship of the 
district of Cumberland, which he had shortly before 
acquired, and which may have connected him with 
Brougham. 

If the dates assigned by Mr. Towry Whyte, on 
architectural evidence, to the different portions of the 
castle are correct, we may now attempt to assign them 
to their respective builders, (i) To begin with the 
keep — about 1170: Hugh de Morville, or whoever it 
was who owned the place at that time. (2) The outer 
gatehouse (at least its lower part), the south-west tower, 
the great chamber, and the kitchen — ^about 1270: 
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Roger de Clifford, who died 1282, and his wife Isabel 
de Vipont. (3) The upper storey of the outer gate- 
house, the inner gatehouse, the interior of the third 
storey of the keep, with the oratory and the chapel — 
about 1315: Roger Clifford (grandson of the last), 
partisan of the Earl of Lancaster, executed at York 
1322.^ (4) The building on the north side of the 

small court between the gatehouses — about 1380; 
Roger Clifford (nephew of the last), who died 1 389. 

Besides Brougham, the Clifford castles in Westmor- 
land were Brough, commanding the pass of Stainmore; 
Pendragon, commanding the pass of Mallerstang, and 
Appleby -.while in Yorkshire the two great houses of 
the family were Skipton Castle, and Bardon Tower in 
Wharfdale, the favourite residence of the shepherd 
lord. This lord, who, as readers of Wordsworth know 
well, was restored to the honours of his family (forfeited 
by their attachment to the Lancastrian cause) on the 
accession of Henry VII, repaired the damages done 
to some of his castles in the late wars — Brougham 
perhaps among the number. His great-grandson 
George, third Earl of Cumberland, was one of the great 
naval adventurers of Elizabeth’s reign. He left a 
daughter, Anne Clifford, who on the death of her 
cousin, the last earl, in 1643, succeeded to the vast 
family estates. 

The name of this remarkable woman is now associated 
with Brougham more emphatically than that of any 
of its other possessors. Thanks to her mother, a 
Russell — for her father troubled himself little with hjs 
domestic affairs — she , received an excellent education 
(she was a pupil of Samuel Daniel), and became one 

^ But his father Robert, slain at Bannockburn, 1314, seems quite as 
likely. . 
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of the most cultivated women of Her day. She had 
a strong character and a good business capacity, and 
like her ancestor, the shepherd lord, when she came 
into her property she set to work to restore her castles, 
which had all suffered more or less in the Civil War. 
She was fond of recording her work on inscribed 
stones. The one at Brougham has disappeared, but the 
inscription, preserved in an eighteenth-century county 
history,^ is as follows : 

This Brougham castle was repaired by the ladie Anne Clifford, 
countesse dowager of Pembrooke, Dorsett, and Montgomery, baronesse 
Clifford, Westmorland, and Veseie, ladie of the honour of Skipton in 
Craven, and high sheriffesse by inheritance of the countie of West- 
morland in the yeares 1651 and 1652 after it had layen ruinous ever 
since about August 1617, when King James® lay in it for a time in 
his journie out of Skotland towards London, until this time. 

Isa. chap. 58, verse 12.® 

God’s name be praised. 

She resided in each of her six castles in turn, and died 
at Brougham in her eighty-seventh year, March 1676. 
Her latter years were partly devoted to writing her own 
memoirs, and partly to compiling records of her family. 
For the rest, “ she diffused plenty and happiness around 
her, by consuming on the spot the produce of he/ vast 
domains in hospitality and charity . . . her house was 
a school for the young, and a retreat for the aged ; an 
asylum for the persecuted, a college for the learned, 

^ Nicholson and Burn, History of Westmorland and Cumberland^ 

1777. 

* He was entertained here for three days by Francis, Earl of 
Cumberland. 

^ And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste places : thou 
shalt raise up the foundations of many generations \ and thou shalt be 
called, The repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths to dwell in. 
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and a pattern for all.” ^ Unfortunately the most racy 
story relating to her is only an eighteenth-century 
forgery.^ It appeared in The World in 1753, and 
purported to be a reply sent by her to Charles I Is 
Secretary of State, who had, so the contributor alleged, 
recommended to her a candidate for her pocket borough 
of Appleby : 

“ I have been bullied by an Usurper ; I have been 
neglected by a Court ; but I will not be dictated to by 
a Subject. Your man shan’t stand. 

“Anne Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery” 

We need not however have any hesitation in^ 
believing that the Countess was quite capable of a 
retort of this kind in the contingency imagined — though 
not quite in this language. 

She was twice married, first to the third Earl of 
Dorset, who died in 1624, and secondly to the fourth 
Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1650, and whom she 
survived for a quarter of a century. It was her 
daughter Margaret Sackville who carried the estates 
to the Tufton family by her marriage with the second 
Earl of Thanet. Four of her sons succeeded to the 
earldom, one after the other, but none of them cared 
to keep Brougham Castle in repair, and the last of 
them, Earl Thomas, sold most of the materials and 
fittings to two Penrith lawyers, who to make the best 
of their bargain proceeded to dispose of them by public 
auction, the first sale taking place on George I's 
coronation day. Thus within fifty years was the good 
Work of the great countess undone and “ the founda- 
tions of many generations ” abandoned. 

^ Whitaker, History of Craven^ ed. 1878, p. 385, 

* Lodge’s Porircdis^ vol. viii. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


POETCHESTER ' 

I N the course of the fourth century, when adven- 
turers from the other side of the German Ocean 
began to make predatory descents upon the 
coasts of Britain, a line of eight forts stretching from 
the Wash to Beachy Head was constructed by the 
Roman Governor to keep off the invaders. The 
coast-line thus defended received the name of Litus 
Saxonicum, or Saxon Shore, and was put into the 
charge of an officer entitled Comes Liioris Saxonicu 
About the same time a ninth fort seems to have 
been added still farther to the west, at Portchester, 
the walls of which still form the outer defences of 
the mediaeval castle. These walls, constructed of 
flint concrete with bonding courses of tile or stone, 
have half-round bastions projecting at intervals in 
the later Roman style. The site thus occupied is a 
point of land projecting in a south-easterly direction 
into the head of Portsmouth Harbour, with its east 
and south sides protected by the sea, while the other 
two sides are surrounded by a ditch. Moreover, 
from 50 to too yards in advance of the wfest side 
is another and larger ditch which forms the base of 

‘ Mr. C. R. Peers has described this castle in detail in the Victoria 
Count)! History of Hasnpshire, vol. iii. pp. 151-158. 
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the promontory, and may well be the remains of 
some pre- Roman stronghold. A mile or two to the 
north the ridge of Portsdown commands the whole,, 
situation. 

The area enclosed by the Roman walls is about 
nine acres. In the south-east corner is the parish 
church, a Norman building of considerable interest, 
and in the north-west corner are the Norman keep and 
the other remains of the mediaeval castle. There 
were projecting bastions at each of the four angles of 
the Roman enclosure and four on each side, except 
perhaps on the east side, which, being washed by 
the sea, may have only had the two still remaining. 
Of the corner bastions only those at the north-east 
and south-west are left : that at the north-west was 
destroyed to make room for the keep, and that at 
the south-east has been undermined by the sea. 
The most northerly of the four on the west face 
was removed when the castle was used as a prison 
in the French wars at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the most easterly on the north face has 
also gone. There were two gateways, one on the 
landward side in the middle of the west wall, and 
one towards the sea, nearly opposite, in the east wall. 
Both received alterations in the Norman period and 
again in the fourteenth century, but the lower part 
of the Watergate is still mainly Roman, while the land 
gatehouse has been wholly rebuilt. 

The most conspicuous feature of the castle when 
seen from a distance is the rectangular Norman keep, 
rising to , a height of about loo feet above the plain. 
This, together with the east and south walls of what 
now became an inner ward including the tower at 
their juncture, and the inner part of the southern. 
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gatehouse, were the first additions to be made to the 
Roman position. There is no doubt that all this 
work is of twelfth-century date, and it has been 
generally supposed that it is due to Henry I, who 
in 1x33 founded here a Priory of Augustine Canons, 
not long afterwards removed to Southwick, three 
miles away inland, of which the church in the south- 
east corner of the outer ward is all that is left. This 
date is, however, unwarranted by documentary evi- 
dence, for we have no mention of any work in the 
inner ward earlier than the Pipe Rolls of ii 72-1 174, 
and it will therefore be safer to ascribe the conversion 
of the Roman site into a Norman castle to Henry II 
than to his grandfather. 

The buildings are in a very ruinous state, and very 
confusing at first sight; a reference to Mr. Peers’s 
excellent coloured plan in the Victoria County History 
will, however, make the arrangement of them intelli- 
gible. The keep consisted of a basement and four 
floors ^ (the present floors were put up for the accom- 
modation of the French prisoners of war at the end 
of the eighteenth century), and like other Norman 
keeps is divided into two parts for its whole height 
by an interior wall running east and west. To its 
eastern face was attached a forebuilding reaching as 
high as the floor of its second storey, and on the 
exterior of this forebuilding was a staircase occupying 
the place of the present one. Turning to the left 
at the top of the stairs you found yourself in a 
passage leading to the entrance to the keep, having on 
your right an apartment perhaps used as a guard- 
chamber, and on your left the chapel. Entering the 
keep you were in the southern of the two first-floor 

^ Clark, MM, A, ii. 393, 394. 
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chambers : in the south-west corner was the vice 
leading downwards to the basement (then the only- 
entrance to it) and upwards to the battlements, while 
in the south-east corner was the shaft of the well. 
At the western extremity of the partition wall was 
the doorway into the northern chamber. 

As originally built, the second floor was the topmost 
storey of the keep, and the weatherings of its roof 
may still be seen ; but before the end of the century 
the tower was raised to its present height, the east 
and south sides of the added portion containing the 
four most remarkable windows in the whole structure, 
each of Avhich consists of a couple of square-headed 
lights enclosed in a round-headed arch of relief. 

The inner ward measures 189 feet east and west 
by 120 north and south. What Norman buildings 
it contained besides those already mentioned is 
unknown, but any that may have occupied the west 
side could not have extended as far as the keep, 
the first floor of which had two round-headed windows 
on the south side, which were blocked when the 
later buildings were made to abut upon it. The present 
buildings are, on the west and south-west, those 
erected by Richard II, and on the east and south- 
east, those put up early in the seventeenth century 
by Sir Thomas Cornwallis,^ The range on the south 
side as far eastward as the gatehouse has a handsome 
porch with a bracket for a lantern on either side 
of the entrance projecting into the ward. This 
contained a stairway leading up into the hall, which 
occupied the first floor. At its eastern end were 
the screens with the music gallery over them, and 
the usual passage below dividing them from the 
> Pied j6i8. His roonuroedt is in Pprtchester church. 
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buttery, pantries, and kitchen. At the west end, 
where there are some traces of an earlier Norman 
building, a passage in the northern corner led to the 
rooms on the west side of the ward. The range 
containing these is perhaps a little earlier than the 
other, and contained on the first floor the solar with 
the King’s and Queen’s chambers, the one at the north 
and the other at the south end of it. Opening out 
of the King’s chamber on the east was 'a building 
which Mr. Peers suggests may have been the 
Exchequer chamber. The, basements throughout were 
no doubt used as cellars and storerooms. 

In the north-east corner is Assheton’s Tower, so 
called from the builder of it, Sir Robert Assheton, who 
was constable of the castle in 1376. Whatever earlier 
buildings there may have been against the east curtain 
to the south of this tower, they have been replaced by 
a range built by Sir Thomas Cornwallis in the latest 
Gothic style early in the seventeenth century. They 
include the Norman tower ^ at the south-east corner, 
and continue along the south curtain as far as the gate- 
house. Probably b(y this time Richard IPs buildings 
were too ruinous for use. 

The entrance to the ward is through a series of 
buildings, belonging to four periods, the whole length 
of the passage being about 100 feet. From the ward 
you pass through the original Norman gatehouse, 
which was a plain rectangular tower projecting 23 feet 
in front of the curtain. Against this, on its outer face, 
in the Decorated period, about 1320, was built a vaulted 
porch, the outer arch of which contains grooves for 
a portcullis, and is flanked by buttresses. In the side 

‘ Mr. Peers considers that the walls of this tower as well as the east 
afld sojjtb curtains of the ward arc twejfth-centuiy wprJs. 
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walls are doorways opening on to the scarp of the 
ditch, which divides the curtain from the outer ward, 
and was crossed by a drawbridge. Thirdly, you pass 
between two parallel walls added in the Perpendicular 
period at the same time as the hall ; and lastly, through 
another portcullised gateway between a continuation 
of these walls made at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. The entrance thus strengthened 
was the only one into the inner ward, except that, 
at the same time as the Decorated porch was built, 
a postern was cut in the Roman curtain close to 
the forebuilding of the keep. 

Portchester must have been well able to withstand 
a siege. The approaches on every side were com- 
manded by the lofty keep, and the garrison could be 
ready at a moment’s notice to meet an attack, whether 
by land or sea. An attempt on the latter side was 
particularly difficult : the enemy would first have to 
enter Spithead and then to force his way through the 
guard-ships at the mouth of the harbour. Supposing 
him to have successfully come to anchor inside, the 
water at the head of the inlet was too shallow to 
allow of his bringing his ships up to the walls of the 
castle, while by the time he had got the attacking 
party on board smaller craft, the Roman walls would 
be manned, and provided with hoardings from which 
missiles of all sorts might be discharged. On the 
landward side the difficulties to be surmounted were 
equally formidable, but even if the assailants had got 
possession of the Roman walls and the outer ward, there 
still remained the inner line of defences- to be carried. 
The Norman curtain was 6 feet thick, and we have 
seen with wfiat elaborate precautions the only entrance 
was protected ; moreover, any attempt upon the east 
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side of the enceinte was enfiladed by the projecting 
tower at the south-east angle, as the south side was by 
the tower of the gatehouse. Lastly, even if these 
defences were carried, there «till remained the keep, 
capable of holding out for an indefinite period. 

In point of fact, however, though for a short time in 
the last year of John it passed by surrender into the 
hands of Louis of France, the strength of the place 
was never actually put to the test. Being a royal 
castle, it was frequently visited by the sovereigns from 
Henry II to Elizabeth, particularly by John, no less 
than eighteen of whose visits are recorded, and it 
was their usual point of departure on their expeditions 
to the Continent. It was here, for example, that in 
1415 Henry V was on the point of embarking for 
France when the conspiracy of the Earl of Cambridge 
and his fellows was discovered, and from here the 
culprits were removed to Southampton for execution. 
Like other royal castles, it was governed by a constable, 
and a list of the constables from 1205 to 1464 was 
printed by Mr. C. H. Hartshorne in the Proceedings 
of the Archceohgical Institute for 1845. From the 
Crown it passed to the lords of the manor, who some- 
times let it on lease to the Government as a State 
prison. In the Dutch war of the Protectorate, 500 
prisoners were confined here, in the Seven Years War 
4,000, and finally, during the great French war of 
1793-1814, from seven to eight thousand prisoners 
were here at once. Wooden buildings for their 
accommodation and that of the garrison were erected, 
both in the outer and in the inner ward, and, as has 
been already mentioned, the keep was refloored to 
form the dormitories. The prisoners, whose prison 
dress was yellow with grey and yellow caps, amused 

19 
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themselves by carving their names on the walls, or 
by making toys and knick-knacks out of any odds 
and ends they, could get hold of, which they sold to 
the thousands of visitors who came to look at them 
through palings which were set up to mark the limits 
of their freedom. At last in 1814, on condition of 
declaring their allegiance to the Bourbons, they were 
sent back to their country. 





CHAPTER XXIV 


FARNHAM' 

T he situation of Farnham, at the point where 
the roads from London and Dover branch 
westwards and southwards, must always have 
made it a place of military importance. The castle 
stands on the north side of the valley of the Wey, 
dominating the small town which sprang up under the 
protection of its walls, and in this respect as well as in 
its general plan it resembles Arundel, some thirty miles 
away to the south-east. 

The outer line of fortification consists of a curtain 
wall, the exterior of which is defended by a ditch on 
the north and east, while on the west and south the 
ground drops so steeply as to render any artificial 
earthworks unnecessary. On the south, indeed, the 
slope has been scarped and the wall takes .the form of 
a revetment with a low parapet. The circumference 
of this curtain is broken but by few towers or bastions. 
To the west and north-west are two projecting square 
towers, one open and the other closed at the gorge ; 
the lower part of another remains at the south-east 
corner, and the south-west corner has been rounded off 
into a bastion, the summit of which would serve as a 

‘ This castle has also been fully described with coloured plan by 
Mr. Peers in the Victoria County History of Surrey, vol, ii. pp. 599-605. 
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platform for a gun. Beyond this bastion to the north- 
west is the gatehouse, a fourteenth-century building 
consisting of two rounded towers considerably pro- 
longed to the rear. 

Within the enclosure thus formed, and nearer to its 
western than its eastern side, stands the main building. 
This consists of a mound carrying a shell keep, with 
a block, roughly triangular in outline, of which the 
mound itself is the apex, appended to its southern 
side. The various apartments of which this block is 
composed are built round a small court or inner ward. 

The mound itself, as at Berkeley, is enclosed within 
the keep, the walls of which therefore are a veritable 
revetment, but the whole is now so obscured by 
vegetation that it is only in patches that the masonry 
can be inspected. In shape the keep, which a hasty 
glance might imagine to be circular, is really a polygon 
of twenty-four sides. Four of these sides have a slight 
projection, which thus forms a broad, shallow buttress ; 
a fifth, at the junction of the east side of the appended 
block, constitutes the entrance tower, and a sixth is at 
the junction of its west side. The eighteen remaining 
sides, the angles of which are covered by small pilasters 
rising from the battering plinth, are distributed in threes 
between each pair of projections. It will be readily 
understood that this angular shape would, like any 
ordinary curtain furnished with projecting towers, 
enable the foot of the wall to be commanded from the 
parapet, while the three faces between the buttresses 
would be stronger, and better able to resist the outward 
thrust of the mound, than the arc of a simple circle. 
On the north and east sides the keep is protected 
by a ditch of its own. 

. The summit of the mound, the level of which has 
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been raised, probably by the accumulation of soil and 
debris, is now kid out as a garden, and the remains of 
the surrounding wall, which are reduced to a mere 
parapet, are concealed by vegetation. There is no 
doubt, however, that this wall was originally much 
higher, though perhaps never so high as that at 
Arundel. On the north-east side are the shoots of 
two garderobes, which suggests that the lodgings 
or barracks built against the wall had an upper storey. 
The ancient entrance is through the tower at the 
south-east, approached by a long flight of steps, 
defended on either side by a wall; but a little to 
the north of the tower, the breach made by Waller’s 
orders at the end of 1642 has been utilized for another 
flight, which descends directly to the outer ward 
The foot of the ancient steps is now crossed by a 
passage connecting the inner and outer wards, but 
Mr. Peers is of opinion that they formerly terminated 
in the Great Chamber on the flrst floor of the eastern 
wing of the block. The upper part of the tower, 
which contains a two-light window of Tudor date, and 
the approaches on the inner side were altered and 
added to by Bishop Fox, 1500-1528. 

Bishop Fox also built the tower which bears his 
name on the south front of the castle. It is of brick, 
with semi-octagonal turrets at the two outer corners 
corbelled out at the level of the first floor. The face is 
covered with diamond pattern in darker brick, and the 
top is furnished with machicolations and ornamented 
with a cornice of trefoiled arches ; the general effect 
however, is marred by large modern sash-windows’ 
Through this tower, though not in its centre, is the 
principal entrance to the casrie. 

Besides Fox’s Tower, the most interesting apart- 
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ments of the inhabited portion are the hall, kitchen, 
and old chapel. The new chapel, arranged by Bishop 
Morley, 1662-1684, with its splendid wood carvings, 
is extremely beautiful, but its description does not 
fall within the scope of this book. After ascending 
the stairway in Fox’s Tower, and passing through the 
door, the visitor finds himself in an entrance lobby, 
with the hall on his right and three doorways (a large 
one in the centre, with a smaller one on either side) 
on his left. They are now blocked up, but the centre 
one, the banded jambshafts of which point to a late 
twelfth-century date, led by a short passage to the 
kitchen, the door' on the north probably to the pantry, 
and that on the south to the buttery. It will readily 
be concluded that these doors once opened out of the 
west end of the hall, though it is possible there may 
have been the usual screen in front of them where the 
present solid west wall stands. In those days the 
hall was a magnificent room, 66 by 44 feet, and was 
divided into a nave and north and south aisles by two 
rows of square wooden pillars. The alterations were 
made by Bishop Morley. He built the wall now 
forming the west end of the hall, thus leaving the 
entrance lobby between it and the original west end, 
removed the north row of pillars, and built up the 
south row with a brick wall containing a large fire- 
place, leaving a passage between it and the outer wall. 
He ran a gallery round the north and east sides, 
lighting it on the north by a tier of upper windows, 
and replacing the old windows below by large round- 
headed lights beneath projecting brick arches. These 
changes no doubt made the room warmer and more 
comfortable, but they involved a considerable reduction 
in its size. 
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The old chapel, now used as a servants' hall, is to 
the north of the kitchen, and separated from it by a 
passage. Its level is 9 feet above that of the hall and 
kitchen. The nave measures 24 by 16 feet, and is 
divided from the chancel, of the same width and 8 feet 
deep, by a pointed arch. At the west end is a large 
recess, with a niche for a lamp in its southern jamb, 
and another larger niche above the centre of the arch. 
In the thirteenth century an aisle of two bays was 
added to the north side. This has been long ago 
pulled down and the arches built up, but parts of them 
can be seen outside from the court. 

The so-called dungeons were originally a passage 
between the inner and outer wards, to the south of 
the present passage. Above them, as already indi- 
cated, was the great chamber, which was reached 
by a vice, now blocked and disused, in the north-east 
corner of the hall. 

It is said that the outer ward was once divided into 
two parts by a cross-wall a little way to the south of 
the keep. 

Farnham Castle has been the seat of the Bishops of 
Winchester from the twelfth century to the present 
time. Founded by Bishop Henry of Blois (1129- 
II 71), the brother of King Stephen and the grandson 
of the Conqueror, its chief alterations and additions 
were made by Bishops Fox and Morley in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The part it has 
played in English history is inconsiderable. In 1216 
it surrendered to the Dauphin, Louis, who had been 
invited over by the barons to oppose King John, but 
was retaken in the next year for the new King and 
its bishop, Silvester of Evesham. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Surrey being held 
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for the Parliament by Sir Richard Onslow, George 
Wither, the poet and pamphleteer, a native of the 
adjoining part of Hampshire, was appointed governor 
of Farnham. His garrison was a weak one, and 
poorly furnished with guns and ammunition. Accord- 
ingly, when the King was advancing upon London, 
after Edgehill, Wither set off to the capital to ask for 
supplies. To his disgust he was told that the castle 
must be abandoned, a decision for which he threw 
the blame on his superior officer, Onslow, whom he 
attacked most unjustly in a pamphlet subsequently 
published. For the present, however, he tried to 
make the best of a bad business, and riding down to 
his own house, near Alton, he collected horses and 
carts, and succeeded in getting his men and arms out 
of the castle and conveying them through the park 
to Kingston. He had to leave behind him the sheep 
and oxen which he had collected to victual the 
garrison, and these fell into the hands of the Royalist 
governor, another poet. Sir John Denham. Denham’s 
tenure of office, however, was even shorter than that 
of his predecessor. After his brief occupation of Brent- 
ford, followed by the check he received at Turnham 
Green, the King fell back upon Oxford, and Waller 
was at liberty to secure the communications between 
London and the Channel. On December ist he 
appeared before Farnham, with a body of horse and 
dragoons, and proceeded to blow in the gate — that of 
the gatehouse, no doubt — ^with a petard. This was 
enough for Sir John, who made his surrender, and 
was allowed to join the King at Oxford. Some time 
afterwards, when Wither had been taken prisoner by 
the Royalists, and was in dangipr of his life, Denham 
is said to have interceded for him on the ground that, 
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as long as Wither lived, he could not himself rank as 
the worst poet in England. It was now that Waller 
ordered the breach to be made in the keep, as already 
mentioned. From this time till September 1644 he 
made the castle his headquarters. At the beginning 
of 1645 Goring occupied the castle with a body of 
horse, but soon evacuated it on the approach of 
General Middleton from Guildford. 

When the Royalist rising took place, in the summer 
of 1648, the castle suffered further damage. It had 
become known to the Parliamentary Committee that 
a plan had been formed for surprising the castles of 
Winchester and Farnham, and when the Earl of Hol- 
land appeared in arms at Kingston, at the head of a 
body of Royalist gentry, orders were sent down that 
Farnham should be dismantled. Accordingly, much 
of the timber and lead were carried off and sold by 
the soldiers to cover their arrears of pay. After the 
Restoration there was, therefore, ample room for 
Bishop Morley’s repairs. 

The printed descriptions of the castle generally 
mention its distinguished visitors. Henry VIII was 
here in 1531; Mary in 1554, when she was enter- 
tained by Bishop Gardiner on her way to her marriage 
at Winchester ; Elizabeth in 1 567, and again in 1 569 : 
on the latter occasion it was that she met the fourth 
Duke of Norfolk here, and, aware of his scheme for 
marrying the Queen of Scots, warned him to beware 
on what pillow he laid his head. James I, for the 
sake of the hunting, took a lease of the castle in 1608 
for the life of the then bishop, Thomas Bilson, and 
had the park palings and lodges repaired; but next 
year he made it over to John Ramsay, Viscount Had- 
dington. George III visited his old tutor. Bishop 
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Thomas, here. Among other visitors of note the 
name of Izaak Walton may be mentioned, who, in 
Bishop Morley’s time, constantly had a room reserved 
for him at the castle. He seems to have been a very 
old friend of the bishop’s, for, in his dedication of the 
^1670 edition of the Lives to him, he speaks of the 
“ advantage of forty years’ friendship,” and mentions 
that the lives of Hooker and Herbert were written 
under his roof — that is, in all probability, at Farnham. 







CHAPTER XXV 


ORFORD 

I N the time of Henry II the east and south-east 
of Suffolk was well provided with baronial 
castles, such as Bungay, Framlingham, Haughley, 
Ipswich, and Walton, and it was therefore easy for 
their owners, if ever they were at variance with the 
King, to land detachments of foreign mercenaries upon 
the coast. The nearest royal fortress was at Eye, a 
long distance inland, and after the experiences of his 
predecessor on the throne it is not surprising that 
Henry should determine to secure a strong post nearer 
the sea. South of Aldborough for a dozen miles or 
more the river Ore runs parallel to the North Sea, 
only separated from it by a long narrow strip of shingle 
and sand, while on its right bank, a tract of sandy and 
heathy ground extends for some distance inland, and 
has given to the whole district between the Ore and 
the Deben the local appellation of the Sandling. It 
was in this district, about two miles from the sea, that 
the King decided to set up the castle which was to keep 
a check upon the barons and to guard the shore from 
foreign invaders, 

Orford Castle was begun in ii66, and in four years’ 
time it was sufficiently advanced to be in a defensible 
state. The details of its construction are preserved in 
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the Pipe Rolls. The first steps were to make a road 
for the cartage of the stone from the beach, and to 
build a mill for grinding the corn to be consumed by 
the workmen. Masses of rag-stone, known to geolo- 
gists as septaria, furnished a durable material, and 
Caen stone for the quoins and windows could be landed 
at the quay a quarter of a mile distant. We hear of 
the employment of two Norman architects or engineers 
from Ipswich, one of whom, Alnoyth, may be the 
Alnodus who a little later was commissioned to dis- 
mantle Framlingham ; of the draining and enclosing 
the marshes by the riverside for the pasturage of sheep 
and cattle ; of the provisioning of the castle and of the 
storage of the material necessary both for offence and 
for defence. After the building of the keep itself 
had been finished, a wall was constructed on the 
counterscarp of the ditch surrounding the mound on 
which it stood, so that in 1173, when the Flemish 
mercenaries of the rebel barons assaulted the place, 
they were repulsed without much difficulty. The 
subsequent defeat of the insurgents at Fornham will 
be mentioned in the chapter on Framlingham. 

Such in brief is the origin of Orford Castle ; its floors 
and roof have gone, its battlements have fallen, and its 
outer defences have been cleared away, but the main 
structure remains as it was planned and finished more 
than seven centuries ago. And here it may be noted 
that at Orford the term castle never meant, as it 
generally does elsewhere, much more than the keep. 
There was no question here of extensive halls, cham- 
bers and other “ houses ” such as were required for the 
convenience of a great household. The tower was not 
intended to be anything more than a military outpost 
fpr the security of the coast, and the garrison it was 
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calculated to hold must have been less than a hundred 
men. ^ It is true that when its military importance 
began to decline it was sometimes used as a resi- 
dence by its owners, but it can never have been, 
like Framlingham, the principal seat of any family of 
importance. 

The outer defences were circular : they consisted of 
an inner ditch surrounding the mound, the counterscarp 
of which, as already stated, was crowned by a wall, and 
outside this again was an outer ditch, parts of which 
can still be made out. The entrance was on the south- 
west side protected by towers in the wall and crossing 
the ditches by bridges. From a sketch’ made to 
illustrate a survey made in 1600 for Sir Michael Stan- 
hope, the then owner, by John Norden, it would appear 
that there was also a tower on the east side of the 
enceinte. The summit of this outer wall was originally 
furnished with herioia, revolving bars bristling with 
spikes like the back of a hedgehog — a device still 
employed in certain places. One or two fragments of 
the wall remained in situ down to 1842. 

The keep has some affinity with that of Conis- 
borough ® : both are circular in the interior, but while 
Conisborough is also circular on the exterior,' Orford is 
an irregular round with twenty-one sides ; again, 
Conisborough has six buttress towers, Orford only 
three. Each of these towers covers three sides of 

^ In 1173 we hear of a garrison of 73, 

* Reproduced in the Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archceology^ 
vol. xi. 

® The sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, 1170-1192, was Bartholonaew de 
Glanville : while he was superintei^ding the completion of Orford Castle, 
his brother Ranulf was building the castle of Scarborough, and may 
possibly have had something to do with the erection of that of Conis- 
borough, 
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the polygon, leaving four between each tower. This 
difference in the character of the exterior of the two 
keeps may be explained by the difference in the 
material. The ashlar blocks at Conisborough were 
easily worked into a perfect round, while it was found 
more convenient to work the rougher stone at Orford 
into facets, filling the angles with dressed Caen stone. 
The three great square towers are built in the same 
style as the intervening portions, with angles of dressed, 
stone, and they rise to a considerable height above the 
battlements : thus, while the height of the main body of 
the keep is 70 feet, that of the towers is from 90 to 
96 feet. There is a stringcourse at the second-floor 
level, and another round the towers at the level of the 
battlements. The lower parts of the western tower and 
of the walls adjoining were refaced about 1835. On 
the south-west side a small forebuilding is appended — 
an unusual feature in keep's of this shape, ^ though 
common enough in the 'square keep. This contains 
the entrance, a basement which may have served as 
a prison, and two floors above it, the upper of which 
is the chapel. 

The entrance is reached by a flight of steps parallel 
with the wall which have replaced the original ones. 
From marks remaining on the wall it seems that the 
landing was once covered by a kind of porch. On 
entering, the first floor of the forebuilding is on the 
right, with a two-light window to the south beneath a 
round arch, and a similar one to the west; but the 
Kght next the door has been built up. On the left the 
main building is entered beneath a Norman arch of 
three plain orders, three capitals of which remain on 

* A fbrebuilding is appended to the shell keep at Berkeley (chap. xiL 
p. 154). 
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the east side. There were two doors, each barricaded 
on the inside by huge beams feet long, the recesses 
for which remain. The projecting keystones on the 
inner side of the arches were intended to prevent the 
doors being pushed up by an assailant. 

The central portion of the interior consists of a base- 
ment and three floors, but the three towers have four 
floors above the basement, not including the turrets. 
The vice, which is carried up to the full height of the 
keep from basement to summit, is on the south-east 
side ; and large blocks of ashlar being scarce, the steps 
are composed of small stones originally set in a wooden 
framework. The loops that lighted the basement are 
blocked. In the centre, as at Conisborough, is the 
well. 

The larger windows throughout the keep are of one 
pattern — two square-topped lights set under a round 
head. There are three of these, north, east, and west, 
on the first floor, which may have been a guard-room. 
In the north jamb of the west window is a passage 
leading to the room in the west tower, possibly a 
scullery, and to two garderobes ; in that of the east 
window another leading to a room in the north-east 
tower, and in the east jamb of the north window a 
passage to a small vice which ascends to a room in the 
north-east tower above. On the north-east side of the 
main apartment is a fireplace under a pointed arch. 

The arrangements of the second floor resemble those 
of the first : the floor and conical roof are modern (1831), 
but the thirteen corbels which supported the original 
flat roof remain; This was the chief apartment or hall. 
In the north jamb of the west window is a passage 
leading to a comfortable room furnished with a fire- 
place. In the north window passages lead on the 
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west to a sink and garderobes, and on the east to a 
chamber in the north-east tower. The east window 
has a small recess in each jamb — perhaps cupboards or 
wardrobes. The back of the fireplace has been faced 
with red tiles set on edge in the herringbone pattern. 

The third floor seems to have occupied the centre of 
the battlements as at Conisborough, and at Marten’s 
Tower, Chepstow. It may have had a conical roof. 

The basement, first and third floors of the towers 
correspond with the basement, first and second floors 
of the main building, but there are two intermediate 
floors (a and l>), one (a) below the level of the main 
second, and the other (d) below the level of the main 
third floor. These may be briefly described : (a) A 
passage curving in the thickness of the wall leads from 
the main vice to a room in the west tower with a 
garderobe attached to its north side, assumed to have 
been the priest’s dormitory. It is lighted by a loop to 
the south. Before this room is reached, and close to 
the vice, a door on the left opens into the chapel, 
which, as already remarked, occupies the upper floor of 
the forebuilding. Against the east wall are the remains 
of the altar, with a piscina on the right having a small 
recess above it, and in the east wall near the south-east 
angle is another square recess or ambry. A stone 
bench runs round three sides of the chapel, which is 
lighted by a double window of the same pattern as the 
rest to the west, and by a small window to the south. 
The doorway is round-headed, with side-shafts and 
cushioned capitals. In the north-east tower is a 
chamber reached by a passage containing a drain from 
the small vice mentioned in connexion with the first 
main floor, (d) This floor resembles {a). The mural 
passage leads to a small room in the west tower. 
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How any room in the north-east tower was reached is 
not apparent. 

The turrets in which the three towers terminate 
have three faces towards the centre of the keep, thus 
making them hexagonal. Each had two floors, the 
upper one probably reached by a ladder. As at 
Conisborough, one of them (that to the north-east) 
contains an oven at the battlement level. 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth century Orford 
ceased to be a royal castle, for in 1336 it was bestowed 
upon Robert, Baron de Ufford, soon afterwards created 
Earl of Suffolk, In 1 754 — an evil period in the history 
of ancient buildings — when it belonged to Viscount 
Hereford, it was about to be pulled down for the value 
of the materials, but the Government interfered. It is 
visible for 2 5 miles out at sea and is, or was, a valuable 
landmark. By steering so as to make the castle cover 
the church tower ships coming from Holland avoided 
a dangerous sandbank called the Whiting. The castle 
was therefore saved and was soon afterwards purchased 
by the Earl (afterwards Mcirquess) of Hertford, whose 
grandson fitted up the chief room. It is now part of 
the Sudbourne Hall estate.^ 

* The reader may be referred to a paper on this castle, with illustra- 
tions and plans, by the Rev. C. H. Hartshome, in Archmlogia^ vol. xxix 
1842. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


BARNARD CASTLE 

T he broad lands of Alan of Brittany extended 
northward up to the Tees, and included the 
formidable tower of Bowes, -which, occupying 
the site of the Roman station of Lavatrae, commands 
the pass through the hills into Westmorland. On 
the farther side of the Tees another companion of the 
Conqueror, the Norman Guy of Bailleul (Baliolum), 
received a settlement. It was a long strip of country 
lying between the river and St. Cuthbert's land, the 
demesnes of the bishopric of Durham. Here, on a 
cliff rising from the river, some sixteen miles north- 
west of Richmond, his son, Bernard Balliol, founded 
the stronghold which was henceforth known as Bernard 
or Barnard Castle, and which gave its name to the 
small town which grew up under its protection. 

The spot originally fortified by Bernard was pro- 
bably that which afterwards became the inner ward, 
It is about 30 feet higher than the rest of the castle, 
and would have been admirably adapted for a shell 
keep of the usual Norman type ; in fact, the ditch 
which surrounds it on the town ward side, and which 
Is 70 feet deep, has the earth which came out of it 
thrown up on its inner side so as to form a veritable 
mote. The next step would be the enclosure of the 
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r6st of" tliG present nres-j the wnlls of* which in mnny 
places indicate an early date ; and it is not improbable 
that the whole plan had assumed its final shape before 
the end of the twelfth century. Lastly, in the four- 
teenth century, when the castle had passed from the 
family of its founders into other hands, it received 
those alterations and additions which now form its 
most prominent features. 

The whole area of the castle is oblong in shape, 
and measures about 293 yards by 133. The long 
sides are the east and the west; the west side is 
defended by the cliff and river, and the other three 
sides by a ditch, now filled up. This large space 
is divided into four wards, the outer one to the 
south being larger than the other three together, and 
less strongly defended. Entered on the town side, 
probably where the present entrance is in the yard 
behind the King’s Head, like similar enclosures else- 
where this ward would serve as a feeding-ground for 
cattle. Nothing is known of any buildings it may 
have contained, except that in Lcland’s time (1534) “a 
fair chapel ” stood here, containing two chantries, and 
two monuments with effigies, conjectured to belong 
to the Balliols. It is divided from the rest of the 
castle by a ditch and cross curtain, with the gatehouse 
and drawbridge of the middle ward at its western 
extremity; but the bridge, as well as that opposite 
to it at the entrance to the inner ward, has been 
replaced by a causeway. 

The other wards — the town, middle, and inner wards 
— were each capable of separate defence. The town 
ward, much the largest of the three, is now converted 
into an orchard and kitchen-garden, and is closed to 
the public. Near the northern end of its east curtain 
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is a square tower called the Brackenbury Tower, and 
another at the north-east angle. In the north front was 
the gatehouse, of which a large round-headed doorway 
alone remains, though the marks of its walls may be 
seen on either side. It is flanked on the west by 
a projecting round tower, and beyond this on the 
counterscarp, of the inner ditch, the wall makes a 
shoulder containing a small square tower, and then, 
crossing this ditch, abuts on the keep. This inner 
ditch is a cross-ditch of great depth, drawn along 
the west side of the town ward in front of the cur- 
tains of the inner and middle wards ; towards its 
southern extremity a drawbridge allowed of com- 
munication between the town and middle wards. 

The middle ward is also now utilized as a garden, 
and as far as can now be seen it contains nothing 
of interest. From it at its north-western corner the 
visitor enters the inner ward, which is roughly circular 
in shape, and is the best-preserved part of the castle — 
indeed, the only part much cared for. The keep, 
which, though often called “ Balliol’s Tower,” is a cir- 
cular tower of the fourteenth century, occupies the 
north-east corner, and projects outwards on to the 
cliff. It contains a basement and two upper floors, 
and the exterior is tolerably perfect ; but the interior 
has been patched up in places, possibly owing to its 
having been converted by the third Earl of Darlington 
into a shot tower. ^ The entrance was from a passage 

^ “ It would be long before your Grace, fond as you are of shooting, 
' would have thought of converting BalioPs Tower in the ruins of Barnard 
Gristle ihto a manufactory of partridge shot, although he [Lord Darlington] 
jnaifes about a year by destroying one pf the most curious vaulted 
roofs in England ” Scott to the Di^e of Buccleuch, January 17th, 1818, 
p, to, For^nately the destruction of the roof was not 
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under the withdrawing room, out of which also opened 
the postern on the left communicating with the exterior 
of the castle. In the left jamb of the doorway is a 
flat-topped passage in the wall leading to a garderobe, 
and the basement chamber itself is lighted by three 
splayed loops ; but the centre one to the north has 
been enlarged into an ugly square opening. The roof 
is a very curious flattish dome built of rubble. On 
the right of the entrance a doorway opens upon half 
a dozen steps which lead to a small barrel-vaulted 
room twice as long as broad, and partly contained 
within a buttress applied to the southern face of the 
keep. This side of the keep is, however, so thickly 
coated with ivy that its details are entirely obscured. 

From this room another staircase rises in the thick- 
ness of the wall, and emerges in the jamb of a doorway 
which communicated with the withdrawing room on 
the west, while from the opposite jamb a passage 
leads to a garderobe over the lower one. From this 
stage the tower is open to the sky. The first floor 
has a loop to the east towards the town, and a large 
round-headed window to the north commanding a 
charming view up the Tees. At the second-floor 
level there is a blocked-up Tudor window on the 
south, and another to the east, the recess of which 
has been rebuilt. This floor was reached by a mural 
stair which started in the left-hand jamb of the large 
north window already mentioned, and led in the curve 
of the wall right up to the now vanished battlements. 
Both these floors had fireplaces, and the upper one 
an opening communicating with the battlements above 
the withdrawing room and hall, and also with a third 
garderobe corbelled out to the north. 

The curtain of the north front to the west of the 
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keep, originally Norman, was pierced with windows 
in Decorated times, and strengthened on the exterior 
with buttresses. The north-west corner had a rectan- 
gular tower ^ of which all but the north side is gone : 
its basement may have contained the kitchen, which 
would thus have been conveniently situated at the 
lower end of the hall. The hall adjoined this tower 
on the east, and between it and the keep was the 
withdrawing room — both at the first-floor level, with 
the cellar and the postern passage already mentioned 
beneath them. The hall has two pointed windows 
of two lights each with transoms, and with quatrefoils 
in the head. The withdrawing room, which opened 
out of the hall behind the dais, has a large, flat-topped 
bay window looking up the Tees, with the bristly boar 
of Richard III carved in its soffit. It is corbelled out 
over the postern, and is divided into five lights by 
four mullions, three of which have been restored. 
Above it is another square-topped window of rather 
later date, resembling two of those in the keep. On 
the other side of this ward a small tower with a vaulted 
basement and a ruined upper storey, also vaulted, 
projects towards the town ward : it has a Decorated 
buttress applied to each of its three faces. 

The bridge across the river, of two spans, with finely 
moulded arches, is entirely commanded from the ram- 
parts ; and it must have been enfiladed . by a tall 
fragment of the middle ward, which is still standing, 
and was probably a part of its gatehouse. 

The castle plays but little part in general history. 
Bernard Balliol, the founder, and his son, another 
Bernard, took an active part in the wars against the 
Scots. The father fought against King David at the 

^ Called Morthatn tower. 
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Battle of the Standard in 1 1 38, which he survived for 
nearly thirty years, and the son was one of the party 
which saved Alnwick from William the Lion in 1174 
and made him prisoner. In the time of Henry III 
John Balliol, the great-grandson of Bernard II, quar- 
relled with his neighbour the Bishop of Durham, and 
seized some of his lands. The Bishop complained to 
the King, and Balliol was compelled to do penance 
at the door of the cathedral, to receive a scourging 
at the hands of the outraged prelate, and to crown 
his submission with a substantial act of charity. He 
therefore hired a house in Oxford for the reception 
of sixteen poor scholars, who were to live at his 
charges. After his death this charity was placed on 
a more solid foundation by his widow Dervorguilla, 
and has ever since been called by his name. Dervor- 
guilla, besides being the daughter and co-heiress of 
the lord of Galloway, was great-niece of William the 
Lion, and from her her son, another John Balliol, 
inherited his claim to the Scottish throne. On the 
defeat of John Balliol at Dunbar in 1296, the castle 
was claimed by the Bishop of Durham as belonging 
to the see. The Bishop held it for a time, but it was 
granted by the King to Guy Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who kept it in spite of the episcopal protests. 

After the Wars of the Roses it came into the 
possession of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, whose 
cognisance remains, as we have seen, in the bay 
window, and with him to the Crown. 

In 1569, when the Catholic insurrection known as 
the Rising of the North broke out, the castle was held 
for the Queen by Sir George Bowes of Streatlam, three 
miles north-eastward. He was but scantily provided 
with arms and provisions, and quite unable to stand 
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a siege. The insurgents had hoped to rescue Mary 
of Scotland from the hands of her gaolers at Tutbury ; 
but she was carried off before they could reach the 
place, and they turned back towards the north without 
effecting anything. When Charles Neville, the last 
Earl of Westmorland of that line, appeared before 
Barnard Castle on his retreat to Raby, the garrison 
deserted, and Bowes was compelled to surrender. 
Westmorland was, however, unable to hold the 
castle long, and three weeks later he had fled to 
Scotland. 

This was the last time that Barnard Castle was 
the scene of fighting. A survey taken in 1 592 shows 
that it was still in tolerable repair; but in 1630, after 
it had passed into the family of its present owner, 
it was unroofed and dismantled, and the fittings of 
the hall carried to Raby, 

The best view of “ Barnard’s towers ” is from “ the 
woodland Tees” to the north, combining the keep 
with the drawing-room and hall ; and, as lovers of 
Scott will remember, it was from these battlements 
that the warder “ as 'jhoarse and high the breezes 
blow,” 

Sees the clouds mustering in the north, 

Hears, upon turret-roof and, wall, 

By fits the plashing rain-drop fall, 

Lists to the breeze^s boding sound. 

And wraps his shaggy mantle round. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

WARKWORTH 


A bout two miles from its mouth, the river 
Coquet makes a bend to the north, and 
encloses a small peninsula, the neck of which 
has a steep descent to the water on either side. A 
position of this kind would not escape the eye of 
a Norman baron in search of a site for his home, and 
it is certain that a fortress of some kind or other 
existed here as early as the middle of the twelfth 
century, for in 1157 Henry II granted the castle and 
manor of Warkworth to Roger FitzRichard, the 
grandson by his second marriage of Eustace Fitzjohn, 
the probable founder of Alnwick. The mound at the 
northern end of the enclosure, on which the remark- 
able donjon or keep now stands, no doubt supported 
an original timber fortress, and its height was further 
enhanced by a transverse ditch cut from cliff to cliff 
and curving southwards at its extremities. The bailey 
was attached to the south side of this mount, -and 
earthworks, which can be traced outside its present 
southern limit perhaps indicate that it formerly extended 
farther in this direction. 

The curtain wall and the older parts of the present 
castle apparently belong to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century^ and may be attributed to Robert, the 
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son of the above Roger, who had the unenviable 
distinction of being a favourite of King John. In 
1311 Robert’s descendant, John de Clavering, gave 
the reversion of Wark worth to Edward II and his 
heirs in exchange for estates elsewhere, and on the 
grantor’s death in 1332 it came to Henry Percy (the 
second Percy of Alnwick), to whom the reversion 
had been made over by Edward III. Thus, twenty- 
three years after their acquisition of Alnwick, both 
castles were in the hands of the Percies, and to them 
(probably to the first and fourth Earls of Northumber- 
land) the keep and the other fifteenth-century additions 
may be assigned. 

The outline of the castle is triangular, with the keep 
at its apex. The main entrance is opposite to the 
keep in the south curtain, in which direction the park 
and the demesne land extended. It is set in a gate- 
house between two semi-octagonal towers, reminding 
us of the outer and inner gatehouses of Alnwick. 
Over the pointed gateway the wall projects on five 
corbels of transition Norman character, above which 
is a stringcourse. There is no window, but near the 
top are three brackets helping to form machicolations. 
Two of the angles in each tower are covered with 
semi-octagonal buttresses which terminate in points 
about three-quarters of the way up. 

Proceeding eastwards from the gatehouse, the 
Montagu (or Amble) tower at the south-east corner 
of the castle is reached. This is a square tower 
projecting from the east curtain, and consists of a 
basement and three storeys. Beyond this tower, fol- 
lowing the curtain northward, and passing a garderobe 
turret, the visitor arrives at the tower called the Grey 
Mare’s Tail (no doubt a corruption of its proper name). 
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It is octagonal in shape, and its five external faces are 
pierced by crossed loops of great length — according to 
Mr. Bates, ^ probably the finest examples of these 
openings in Europe. They were intended for the 
cross-bow, and became very common in the thirteenth 
century. On the north side, in the angle between the 
tower and the wall, is another garderobe turret. From 
this tower the curtain climbs the mound and abuts 
upon the keep, strengthened by a buttress of peculiar 
shape, and resembling one against the west curtain 
opposite. 

Starting from the keep on the west side, and passing 
this western buttress, a postern door Is reached through 
which visitors now enter the castle. The rebate shows 
that this door opened outwards, as did the gate of the 
great gatehbuse ; the tower above the postern shows 
the windows of two storeys and the remains of battle- 
ments. Beyond this postern the curtain forms the 
exterior of the kitchen, hall, and great chamber ; and 
at the south-west corner is the tower called Crake- 
fergus, or Cradyfergus (a corruption of Carrickfergus). 
The west side has fallen, so that the spectator standing 
outside the castle looks right into its interior. It is 
much the same shape as the “ Grey Mare’s Tail,” and 
on the first floor will be seen an east window of two 
lights with seats, and the remains of a fireplace. It was 
probably in this room, which then formed part of the 
lord’s lodgings, that, as Mr. Bates thinks, “ the first 
two Percies of Warkworth died, and Northumberland, 
Henry IV, and John of Lancaster indited their Wark- 
worth correspondence.” From this tower it is but a 
short distance to the gatehouse, and the circuit of the 
exterior is complete. 

^ Border Holds, See note, p. 46, 
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The visitor may now return to the postern and pass 
into the bailey, when he is at once struck by the con- 
trast between the keep on his left, and the remainder 
of the buildings : the first appears to be almost intact, 
while everything else is a mass of confused ruin. We 
may begin our examination with the latter, of which 
the remains of two towers on the right are the most 
conspicuous features. The nearer one takes its name 
from the Lion of Louvain, which is carved upon its 
face in bold relief ; the other, “ the Little Stair tower,” 
terminates in a turret crowned by a short spire. Both 
towers are additions to the range of domestic buildings 
which occupied this side of the bailey, and both may 
be attributed to the fourth earl, between 1471 and 
1489. They are thus later than the keep, which is 
probably the work of the first earl, who died in 1408. 

The Lion tower was designed to form a • more im- 
posing entrance to the thirteenth-century hall. The 
armorial ensigns are enclosed in a frame or panel 
over the gateway between two pinnacled shafts 'resting 
on angles. At the top is a battlemented cornice, and 
at the bottom a pair of brackets with fan tracery 
in the recess between them. Above the head of the 
lion to the left are the old arms of Percy (five fusils 
conjoined in fesse or), the use of which had been 
discarded in favour of the Lion of Louvain since 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and which were 
revived by the fourth earl ; and to the right the arms of 
Lucy of Egremont, the second wife of the first earl. 
Above the Percy shield is a helmet surmounted by 
a cap of State, bearing what looks like a ram as crest, 
but that over the Lucy shield has vanished. On the 
cornice above are three badges : the one to the right is 
a bascule or counterpoise for raising a drawbridge, the 
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badge of the Herbert family, the wife of the builder of 
the tower having been a daughter of William Herbert, 
first Earl of Pembroke. The tower has two storeys' 
over the gateway, divided externally by a string- 
course, while the angles are covered by buttresses 
characteristic of the period. 

Passing through the porch, we are in the north- 
east corner of the hall, which must have been a fine 
building, nearly 6o feet in length, with an aisle on 
its east side separated by an arcade of three bays. 
The room was warmed by an open brazier, the 
foundations of which remain near the dais (southern) 
end, and the smoke escaped through a louvre in 
the roof. At the lower end were three doorways, 
the central one communicating with kitchen and the 
others with the pantry and buttery, which covered 
most of the space between the hall and the postern 
tower. If the usual arrangement was followed these 
doors would have been divided from the hall by a 
screen and cross-passage, above which was a gallery. 
Behind the dais, at the south-west corner, was a 
mural stair leading up into the great chamber, which, 
with its basement beneath, filled the space between 
the hall and the Crakefergus tower. 

Not content with this, however, the fourth earl 
appears to have designed a more magnificent entrance 
to the great chamber, by building another tower at 
the south-east corner of the hall, balancing the Lion 
tower at the north-east corner. This, the Little 
Stair tower, had a vaulted ante-room on its first 
floor with a lofty doorway opening into the great 
chamber, but almost the whole of this tower has 
gone, leaving only the corner supporting the spired 
turret, which contains the vice which led to th^ 
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battlements. The stair-head under the spire is 
covered by a vault, the ribs of which spring from 
a single shaft. The south end of the great chamber 
communicated with the first floor of the Crakefergus 
tower, while the second floor was reached by a mural 
stair in the thickness of the south curtain, entered from 
a door in the south-east corner of the great chamber. 

Between the great chamber and the gatehouse was 
the chapel, most of which has gone, but the piscina 
may still be seen in the south wall at the east end. 
The arrangement of this chapel seems to have been 
the same as that of the later chapel in the keep, that is 
to say, that while the chancel or east end rose the 
whole height of the building, the western portion was 
divided by a floor into two portions, each provided 
with fireplaces. Mr. Bates thought that the lower 
portion might have been used for secular purposes, 
and have been one of the “houses of office” men- 
tioned in the survey of 1567, but may it not have been 
used for worship by the domestics of the establish- 
ment, like the basement of the circular nave at 
Ludlow ? The upper room, which was known as 
the “oriel,” was that used by the members of the 
family, or sometimes only by the ladies. In this 
case the upper floor seems to have had a communi- 
cation with the Crakefergus tower, and the lower with 
the great chamber and the aisle of the hall. 

The inner face of the great gatehouse has been 
altered to form the custodian’s quarters, but the entrance 
passage was originally flanked by the two doorways 
of the porter’s lodge and the prison, while right and 
left of these again were two other doorways approached 
by ^ps, and leading by short winding stairs to the 
first floor of the gatehouse. 
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Lying east and west across the bailey between the 
postern tower and the "Grey Mare’s Tail” are 
the foundations of what, as we gather from the survey 
of 1567, was intended to be a collegiate chapel — 
" ment to have been a colledge ” — but was never 
finished. Mr. Bates reasonably .conjectures that the 
work was cut short by the murder of the fourth earl in 
1489, and from the fact that the north door in the 
Lion tower was designed to communicate with it by a 
corridor, that the chapel formed part of a plan of this 
earl " for constructing a mansion more suited to the 
domestic requirements of his age than were the com- 
plicated and limited arrangements of the Donjon.” 
The choir was to have been some 12 feet longer 
than the nave, and the transepts merely projecting 
bays. The bases of the four piers of the central 
tower remain, and two of the north arcade of the 
nave. There are vaults under the north transept 
and the west end of the choir, probably designed as 
burial places. 

We now come to the great keep, the most 
distinctive feature of the castle, and, as Mr. Bates 
calls it, the most elaborately planned tower house 
in existence. It is a great square, the angles of 
which above the projecting plinth are chamfered off, 
while each of the four faces has a semi-octagonal 
projection, so that the whole assumes the shape of a 
cross with the four angles filled in. The interior 
contains a basement and two floors, while a small 
watch tower rises 32 feet above the roof. 

The basement is entered by a door in the west 
side of the south projection, immediately inside which 
is a wooden platform covering a pit i6 feet deep, 
into which any assailants who had forced the door 
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could be precipitated by withdrawing the bolts. 
Nearly opposite is a door opening on to the battle- 
ments of the east curtain of the bailey, and on the 
right the porter’s lodge, occupying the south projection. 

In the middle of the tower is a curious open shaft 
running right up to the roof: the 1567 survey calls it 
the Lantern, and it served not only to receive the 
water from the leads, but also to give light to some 
of the upper rooms. To the south of the Lantenl 
is the main staircase, but there are three other stairs 
in the thickness of the wall — one in the west projection, 
leading up to the buttery above, one in the north- 
west chamber leading to the kitchen, and one m 
the east projection leading to the dais end of the 
hall. All the rooms of the basement are vaulted; 
the east projection was a wine cellar, and it had a ' 
door opening into the north-east chamber, which 
might serve as an inner cellar for the choice^, 
vintages. The north projection contains stone tanks 
for holding the water collected in the Lantern. The 
south-west angle is occupied by a prison containing 
a dungeon 9 feet 4 inches deep, resembling the otife 
in the inner gatehouse at Alnwick. On the west- 
side of this prison a flight of steps leads to a small 
inner prison contrived in the thickness of the walk : 
containing a fireplace and a garderobe, and perhaps ! 
intended for prisoners of rank. Lastly it should be 
said that in the west wall of the north-west chanib# ; . 
is a postern opening on to the mound outside the 
enceinte of the bailey. : 

The first floor contains the hall, chapel, great 
ehamber, parlour, kitchens, buttery, and pantry, anil : 
of Aese the hall, phancel of the chapel, and tbt ' 
great kitchen rise to the roof of the keep. The hal y 
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occupies the south-east angle; it is a noble room, 41 
^ feet long and from 25 to 23 feet wide, being rather 
broader at the lower end than the upper. Like the 
older hall in the bailey, it seems to have been originally 
warmed by a brazier on the floor, but in Tudor times 
the western of the two great south windows was 
made into a fireplace. At the south end of the 
dais the mural stair comes up from the cellars, and 
in the east wall, high up, are two windows with a 
gallery in front of them opening from the oriel of 
the chapel. The music gallery would have been, as 
usual, at the lower or west end, and here too are 
the customary doorways, the northernmost of which 
communicates with the kitchens and the other two 
with the pantry and buttery. In the north-west 
corner is a passage leading behind the chapel to the 
great chamber. 

The chapel is to the north of the hall, and its 
lower storey is entered from it by a door near the 
dais. The chancel is in the eastern projection, and 
as has been already mentioned ascends to the roof 
of the building. It is lighted by three long windows 
to the east, each divided into six lights, and by two 
others in the north and south walls. To the north 
of the altar is an amlpry, and to the south a piscina 
and sedile. West of the latter is the entrance to 
a long, narrow priest’s chamber, contrived in the 
thickness of the wall behind the hall dais, and under 
the gallery above mentioned. The oriel or upper 
storey of the chapel is at the second-floor level, and 
is reached by a vice from the south-west corner of 
the nave, and also by a door opening from the with- 
drawing-room north of it. 

The great chamber to the north of the chapel 
21 
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was about 36 feet long, 16 wide, and 16 high: it 
was, says Mr. Bates, “ a sort of secondary hall, 
where visitors might be received more privately 
than in the great hall,” and with greater comfort; 
“ it also served as the general living and sleeping room 
of the gentlemen of the family” just as the with- 
drawing-room over it was appropriated to the ladies. 
From the recess of its eastern window, a mural 
passage leads into the chancel of the chapel, and in 
the north-west corner a doorway with a mural garde- 
robe on the right communicates with the parlour, 
which occupies the northern projection, and was 
probably the private apartment of the earl. It has 
a window to the west, a fireplace, and in its east 
wall a garderobe. The whole of the western division 
of this floor is taken up with the kitchens and 
offices. 

The second floor, besides the upper portions of 
the hall, great kitchen, lantern, and chapel chancel, 
contains the withdrawing-room and several other 
apartments. The privy chamber is in the northern 
projection over the parlour, and is reached from it 
by a vice in the south-west corner : it has east and 
west windows and a fireplace. Both it and the 
withdrawing-room have garderobes over those below. 
The other arrangements of the withdrawing-room 
are similar to those of the great chamber, except 
that it has two windows to the north instead of one. 
On the west side of the lantern, and lighted from 
it, is a small vaulted chamber at the base of the 
central watch tower, and west of this again a long 
room over the outer kitchen with a double water 
drain in its north-east corner. The rooms in the south- 
west angle and south projection have been repaired 
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and fitted up for the use of the duke when he visits 
War k worth. 

From the time of its rebuilding by Robert Fitz- 
Roger, early in the thirteenth century, down to the 
execution of the seventh Earl of Northumberland 
in 1572, the castle seems to have been a frequent 
and indeed the favourite residence of its owners, with 
the exception of the fifth earl, who resided chiefly 
at his Yorkshire houses of Wressil and Leek onfield, 
and whose Household Book is a well-known storehouse 
of information on the domestic life of the early 
sixteenth century. 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries 
Warkworth, like the rest of Northumberland, was 
in the thick of the Border warfare, and besides this 
in the fifteenth it had its part in the Percy rebellions 
and the wars of York and Lancaister. It was 
within its walls that the conspiracy was hatched 
which ended in the death of Hotspur on Shrewsbury 
field in 1403. His father was coming to his assistance 
when the news of the disaster reached him and drove 
him back to Warkworth. He was then induced to 
go to York to meet the King, but he was arrested 
and underwent six months’ imprisonment, during 
which Warkworth was defended for him by his grand- 
sons. In February 1404 he was tried for treason 
by his peers and acquitted, but he could not bring 
himself to submit to the House of Lancaster. In a 
year’s time he joined another conspiracy fomented 
by Archbishop Scrope of York, and again he had 
not brought up his contingent when the insurgents 
were routed by the stratagem of the Earl of Westmor- 
land described in the Second Part of Henry IV. 
Northumberland now fled to Scotland, and the King, 
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with a formidable siege train, advanced against 
Warkworth in person. One John of Middleham 
was holding it for the earl, but when one of the 
big cannon — then a novel engine of war in these parts 
■ — was brought to play upon the walls he lost heart, 
and, suing for mercy, was allowed to depart on honour- 
able terms. When the Wars of the Roses broke out 
Warkworth was of course a Lancastrian stronghold, 
but after the death of the third earl at Towton it 
passed into the hands of the Yorkists. 

Warkworth experienced three periods of alienation 
from the Percies : firstly, 1405-14 14, when, from the 
attainder of the first earl to its restoration by King 
Henry V to the second earl, it was in the hands of 
the Crown. During this period it was often the 
residence of Prince John, afterwards Duke of Bedford, 
the third son of Henry IV, who had been appointed 
Warden of the East March, Secondly, 1462-1470, 
when on the attainder of the third earl it was 
granted by Edward IV to his brother George, Duke 
of Clarence. During this period it was the head- 
quarters of the Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, 
while he was directing the sieges of Bamburgh, 
Dunstanburgh, and Alnwick, but when Clarence joined 
Warwick in taking sides against the King, it was 
restored to the fourth earl. Lastly, 1537-1557; 
the sixth earl, shortly before his death in 1537, made 
over his estates to the Crown in the hope of their 
being some day restored to the descendants of his 
brother Thomas Percy, who had recently been 
executed for the share he took in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and restored they were in 1557 by Queen 
Maty to Thomas Percy’s son, the seventh earl, 
fortunately with a remainder to his brother Henry, 

r 
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Accordingly when he died in 1572 without male 
issue, having been attainted and executed for taking 
part in the Rising of the North, Henry succeeded as 
eighth earl. 

We learn from the survey already mentioned, 
made in 1567 for the seventh earl by one George 
Clarkson, that parts of the castle were already much 
out of repair, and two years later, after the Rising, 
when Sir John Forster, the Warden of the Middle 
Marches, got possession of Warkworth and Alnwick, 
he did considerable damage to both castles, plundering 
them for his own purposes without any proper 
authority. 

In 1617 James I, on one of his journeys to 
Scotland, passed by the castle, “ and did verie much 
gaze upon it, onely said when he came to the tower 
where the lyone is pictured one the wall, ‘ This lyone 
houlds upe this castle.’ ” The members of his suit 
entered the castle, and found it much neglected — 
“goats and sheep in every chamber.”^ 

In the Civil War the Earl of Northumberland sided 
with the Parliament, but in spite of this Warkworth 
appears to have been garrisoned for the King, and 
when the Scots crossed the Border at the beginning of 
1644, it surrendered at the first shot. The story goes 
that the Scottish officer told the governor that if he 
had fought as well as he danced the castle would 
not have been taken. A year later orders were 
issued to deliver it up to the earl, but the Scots 
still stuck to the demesnes, and were not finally 
got rid of till September 1646. The castle was 
again garrisoned against the Scots when they in- 
vaded England in 1648, and when the soldiers were 

' Duke of Northumberland’s MSS., quoted by Bates. 
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withdrawn they had orders only to slight such works 
as they had themselves thrown up, and to take away 
the doors, which were to be put in safe keeping, 
lest the castle should be suddenly seized; but the 
men exceeded their orders and wrought much havoc. 

Finally the absolute ruin of Warkworth dates from 
1672, when Elizabeth, the widow of the eleventh earl, 
granted the materials to ofte of the auditors of the 
estates, John Clark by name, to build a house for 
himself at Cherton near North Shields. 


V 





CHAPTER XXVIII 


FRAMLINGHAM 

T he castle of -Framlingham — now reduced to 
little more than a shell relieved by a number 
of square towers — is unlike any other dealt 
with in this volume, though a distant view may per- 
haps call up recollections of Ludlow. It is, however, 
of much historical interest owing to the great families 
with which it is associated. It is situated on a mound, 
skirted on its west side by the little river Ore, the 
bed of which here widens out into a flat expanse of 
marshy meadow, once under water and known as the 
Mere. Whether the site was fortified before the 
Norman castle which existed here for the first three- 
quarters of the twelfth century, it is impossible to say, 
but some people may be inclined to believe that part, 
at any rate, of the great earthworks by which the 
whole position is defended are of pre-Norman date. 

There are three main ditches — an inner ditch 
enclosing the mound, an outer ditch at some distance 
from the inner one on the east, south, and west sides, 
but coalescing with it on the north, and a third on 
the north-east, called the town ditch, a little further 
out. On the east side of the castle the space between 
the inner and outer ditch is known as the Pound field : 
it is triangular in shape, with its apex on the north, 

3*7 I 
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where the two arms of the inner ditch enter the outer 
one. The north and south arms of the outer ditch, 
parts of which, as well as the southern end of the 
town ditch, still contain water, open out on to the 
Mere to the west. 

Between the two ditches, on the south-west, area 
bowling-green and a brewery ; on the west what was 
formerly a pleasance, with two fishponds, but this 
side is now a tangled wilderness, amid which may be 
detected the foundations of vanished buildings and 
masses of fallen masonry. The main entrance to the 
castle is from the south, and here the two ditches were 
each crossed by a drawbridge, long ago destroyed. 

A walk round the exterior of the castle will show 
that the walls and towers are built of rubble, consist- 
ing of brick, flint, and stone, originally covered with 
plaster, and have ashlar quoins. The curtain is about 
44 feet high, and the thirteen towers, which rise some 
20 feet above the battlements, have a considerable 
projection. Of later date than the rest, and belonging 
to the time of Henry VII, are the gatehouse and the 
ornamental brick chimneys, with which many of the 
towers are crowned. The gateway is set between two 
projecting flanking walls, each containing a recess ; 
its arch is Tudor, richly moulded, and above it, as 
well as in the spandrels, are the arms of the Howards. 
On its inner side is a portcullis-groove, now blocked 
up. The tower at the south-eastern angle of the 
castle is polygonal, and thus covers the sharpest 
corner of the whole enceinte. On the north-east, near 
the apex of the Pound field, are six brick pillars,, 
rising from the bottom of the inner ditch ; they sup- 
ported a bridge leading from a postern to a deer park, 
enclosed by tjie Bigods, and three miles in circum- 
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ference, which lay to the north. On the west side, 
just beyond the second tower from the gatehouse, are 
the remains of a curious projection, now called the 
sally-port. In Buck’s view of 1 738 it appears as a small 
square tower about two-thirds the height of the curtain, 
with buttresses at the angles and battlemented at the 
top. In its west face are two round-headed windows, 
as if lighting an upper chamber, and on its north side 
is a doorway. It seems to have been reached from 
inside the castle by a vice in the curtain, giving access 
to its battlements, whence the whole of the west side 
of the castle could be commanded. 

Of the exterior it may be said that, though encum- 
bered and obscured by a tangled growth of timber 
and brushwood, it still retains its dignity, and is a 
monunient of which the county may well be proud. 
The interior, on the other hand, its buildings swept 
away and its walls defaced by heavy masses of ivy, 
is a depressing sight. Some record of its former 
appearance has, however, been preserved by diligent 
local antiquaries. The hall was on the west side, the 
chapel on the east, and between the two a long build- 
ing, with a colonnade beneath it, divided the bailey, 
about an acre and a quarter in extent, into two 
portions, the northernmost of which is said to have 
contained the stables and offices. The eighteenth- 
century building on the site of the hall, which is now 
inhabited by the custodian, was used at dne time as a 
poor-house, and at another as a kind of assembly-room 
for the townsfolk. The present wreck dates from 
the year 1656 or thereabouts, when , the destruction 
enjoined by the will of the late proprietor. Sir Robert 
Hitcham, was begun. 

Sir Robert Hitcham, a Suffolk man and a dis- 
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tinguished serjeant-at-law, purchased the Framlingham 
estate in 1635 from the second Earl of Suffolk, who 
was the last of the Howards to own it. Sir Robert 
died the very next year, leaving the estate to Pem- 
broke College (then Pembroke Hall), Cambridge, at 
which foundation he had been educated. His will 
directed that the whole of the castle “saving the 
stone building,” i.e. the shell still standing, should be 
pulled down, and the materials employed for building 
at Framlingham “one house, to set the poor on 
work.” As soon as the testator’s affairs were settled, 
which was not for twenty years after his death, 
Pembroke College, who are still the owners, pro- 
ceeded to carry out the provisions of the will. The 
castle was gutted and the workhouse built ; but it 
appears that some of the materials were sold to the 
inhabitants of Southwold, a large part of which town 
had been accidentally burnt down. 

The Norman castle was pulled down by the orders 
of Henry II in 1175, and no traces of it are now 
known to exist, though it is possible that its founda- 
tions might be revealed by excavation. The present 
castle, which took its place, was probably begun before 
the end of the century; but, at any rate, it was 
sufficiently advanced by 1213 to afford hospitality to 
King John, that most peripatetic of monarchs, and 
two years later, in the absence of its lord, who had 
espoused the cause of the barons, it was besieged by 
the same King, and soon capitulated. 

The date of the erection of the castle destroyed in 
1175 is as unknown as its plan. If not one of those 
built for the Conqueror soon after 1066, it was prob^ 
ably founded by Roger Bigod, to whom Framlinghaiti 
was given by Henry I in or about iioi. Roger had 
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joined in the insurrection of 1088 against Rufus, but 
had been a loyal supporter of Henry, and now added 
Framlingham to his already extensive possessions in 
Suffolk. He died in 1107, and his son, Hugh Bigod, 
was created Earl of Norfolk by Stephen and after- 
wards confirmed in his earldom by Henry II. Never- 
theless. as in the reign of the former King he had 
been sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other, so in 1173 he joined the sons of the latter 
against their father. The insurgents were defeated by 
Richard de Lucy, the Justiciar, the Earl of Arundel, 
and other loyal nobles at Fornham St. Genevieve, 
near St. Edmundsbury, and the order for the destruc- 
tion of the Bigod castles followed.^ Hugh Bigod did 
not long survive his disgrace, and his son Roger, 
the second Earl of Norfolk, who helped to wrest the 
Great Charter from John, was the rebuilder of the 
castle. His grandson, the fourth, and his great-grand- 
son, the fifth earl, were also on the popular side, the 
former having been one of the barons responsible for 
the Provisions of Oxford in 1258, and the latter one 
of those who secured the confirmation of the Charters 
in 1297. But to us the third earl, another Hugh, is 
of special interest, for it was he who, by his marriage 
with Maud Marshal, the heiress of Striguil, brought 
the castles of Chepstow and Framlingham into the 
same family, and except for one or two short intervals 
the two castles were held together down to 1469, 
when John Mowbray, fourth Duke of Norfolk of that 
line, gave up Chepstow in exchange for estates nearer 
to Framlingham. 

^ The expenses incurred in pulling down the castles of Framlingham 
and Bungay, under the direction of Alnodus, the engineer, are entered 
in the accounts of the sheriff of Norfolk (Pipe Roll, 21 Henry II), 
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Hugh Bigod, the fifth and last earl of the family, 
died in 1306, and six years later Framlingham was 
granted by Edward II to his half-brother, Thomas de 
Brotherton, whose descendants held it till it was sold 
to Sir Robert Hitcham in 1635. The marriage of 
Thomas de Brotherton’s grand-daughter, Elizabeth, 
brought it to the Mowbrays, and that of her grand- 
daughter, Margaret, to the Howards, who were the 
owners for nearly two centuries (1483-1635). 

Framlingham appears to have been one of the 
principal residences of its lords down to the time of 
Thomas Howard, the third duke of that family, who 
built himself a palace at Kenninghall, on the Norfolk 
side of the Waveney, and used Framlingham merely 
as a hunting seat. This was the duke who was 
arrested and imprisoned by Henry VIII, and who 
narrowly escaped death owing to the fact that the 
King died a few hours before the time fixed for his 
execution. His confiscated estates and honours were 
restored to him by Queen Mary in 1553; but, in the 
meantime, Framlingham had played a prominent part 
in the events which immediately followed the death of 
Edward VI. The young King died on July 6th, 1553, 
and Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, in pursuance of 
his design to put his son’s wife on the throne, had 
already laid his plans for seizing the person of the 
Lady Mary, Mary, however, who was at Hunsdon, in 
Hertfordshire, got early intelligence of her brother’s; 
death, and by the time that the duke’s emissaries 
arrived, was far on her way to her friends in Norfolk. 
She rested first at Kenninghall, whence she wrote to 
the Council in London, charging them to have her 
pfoclaitried, and then went on to Framlingham — ^at 
that thnej by her brother’s grant, her own castle-^. 
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where she remained from July 12 th to the 31st, pro- 
tected by an army of 13,000 men. But the fortunes 
of the conspirators were rapidly declining. On the 
14th Northumberland left London to put himself at 
the head of his army; the men mutinied, and in 
less than a week he was a prisoner. His fleet, too, 
at Yarmouth and Harwich, had declared for Mary, 
who had some of the guns and ammunition from the 
ships forwarded to her. On the 19th she was pro- 
claimed in London, and the leading nobles began to 
flock to Framlingham to tender their submission. On 
the 31st she felt her cause sufficiently assured for her 
to leave the castle, and August 3rd she entered London 
in triumph. 

After this the castle does not seem to have been 
much inhabited, though it was sometimes used as 
a place of confinement for recusants.^ The last Duke 
of Norfolk to own it was Thomas, the fourth Howard 
to hold this title; and when he was executed in 1572 
for his participation in the Ridolfi plot, the castle once 
more passed to the Crown. At last, in 1603, James I 
granted it, together with .other Howard property in 
Suffolk, to the younger son and younger brother of 
the late duke, the latter of whom soon after made over 
his share to his nephew, who thus became sole owner. 
This was Thomas Howard, created Earl of Suffolk, 
who died in 1626 ; and it was his son and successor, the 
second earl, who sold the castle to Sir Robert Hitcham. 

^ In 1602 Thomas Bluet, a Romanist recusant, writes that thirty-six 
prisoners were transferred from Wisbech castle to Framlingham ; but 
that they found the castle there, which had not been inhabited for eighty 
[w] years, so ruinous that the keeper was obliged for two months to 
place them out in the villages roundabout. Calendar of State Papers, 
1602, p. 167, quoted by Francis Seymour Stevenson in his paper on 
Framlingham Castle, Memorials of Old Suffolk^ 1908. 
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APPENDIX TO CPIAPTER XXVIII 

The following tables may be useful as setting forth the rather com- 
plicated relationship of the various owners of the castle. The names of 
the actual owners are printed in small capitals^ 

L DESCENDANTS OF ROGER BIGOD 
Roger Bigod, d . 1107 


William, d . 1120 Hugh, 

ist Earl of Norfolk, d. 1177 

Roger, 

2nd Earl, d, 1221 

Hugh = Maud Marshal 
3rd Earl, d, 1225 


Roger, 

4th Earl, d, 1270 s.j^. 


.Hu^h, d, 1266 
Roger, 

5th Earl, d» 1306 s,^. 
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B35 


11. DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS DE BROTHERTON 
(i) Ali ce j Thomas de Brothertqn, d 13 38 ===(2) Mary, a, 1362 


Margaret — John, Baron Segrave 
Created Dachess of 
Norfolk 1397, 
d, 1399 (March) 

Elizabeth =p John, loth Baron 
d 1370 Mowbray, 
d 1368 

Thomas Mowbray, 
ist Duke of Norfolk, 
d 1399 (September) 


Alice ■ 


= Sir Edward de 
Montacute 


Joan «« William de 
d 1378 Ufford, 

Earl of Suffolk, 
d 1382 

[Tenant for life on the 
death of his wife] 


Thomas, John, 

Earl of 2nd Duke, 
Nottingham, d, 1432 
d. 1405 s.p, I 

John, 

3rd Duke, d, 1461 
John, 

4th Duke, d, 1476 

Anne —Richard, 
d. 1483 Duke 
s.p, of York, 

d, 1483 s,p. 


Margaret- 


Sir Robert Howard 


John Howard, 

1st Duke of Norfolk, d. 1485 

Thomas, 

2nd Duke, d. 1524 

Thomas, 

3rd Duke, 

d. IS54 

Henry, styled 
Earl of Surrey, d. 1547 


Thomas, 
4th Duke, 
d. 1572 


Henry, Earl of 
Northampton, 
d, 1614 

[Made over his 
share to his 
nephew 1605] 


Philip, Earl 
of Arundel, d, 1595 
4 

izia 

o c 
^ 0 ) 


Thomas, 

1st Earl of Suffolk, d, 1626 

Theophilus, 2nd Earl 
[Sold to Sir Robert Hitcham 1635] 
4 
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CAERPHILLY 

C AERPHILLY and Kidwelly are the only two 
castles of the concentric or Edwardian type 
in South Wales ; but while at Kidwelly the 
inner ward is built against one side of the outer, at 
Caerphilly the one is placed entirely inside the other, 
as at Harlech and Beaumaris. Outside these again 
is a third and outermost line of circumvallation, so 
that it will be convenient to speak of the castle as' 
consisting of three wards — the inner, the middle, and 
the outer. The inner ward consists of a quadrangle 
200 feet east and west, and i 6 o feet north and south. 
Around this at a short distance is the curtain of the 
middle ward, north and south of which is, or rather 
was, a lake, the two together forming, if not a veri- 
table outer ward, at any rate a defence which might 
take the place of one. The total area thus con- 
stituted is about thirty acres, SQ that the castle is 
the largest in Wales, and the largest except Windsor 
in Britain. 

The pl^ce lies in a depression between the Rhymney 
on the east, and the Tafif on the west. To the north 
are the mountains of Monmouth and Glamorgan, and 
to the south a lower range of less than i,ooo feet* 
which separates this depression from the maritime 
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plain. Thus the castle 'lay like a watch-dog on the 
look-out for any forays made by the Welsh through 
the numerous passes above, and at the same time 
formed an outpost to the important Norman fortress 
of Cardiff below. 

The principal feature of the outer ward is the east 
front, which consists of a long line of wall with a fine 
gatehouse rather to the south of its centre. At each 
end of this wall the streams which flowed through 
the swamps were dammed up to form the two lakes, 
leaving a small peninsula projecting from the west 
side, on which the middle and inner wards were built, 
and which was then converted into an island by 
cutting through its neck. The southern end of the 
great east front of the outer ward, where the present 
entrance to the castle is, was curved round westwards 
for a short distance, and here was a postern protected 
by towers. Where the bridge over the Nant-y-Gledyr 
now stands was the dam with its sluice. Proceeding 
northwards from this point, it will be noticed that the 
wall is strongly buttressed on its outer face until it 
reaches a garderobe tower where it turns eastwards, 
and describes a short curve before it reaches the gate- 
house. Opposite the garderobe tower on the inner 
side was the corn mill. North of the gatehouse the 
wall is continued, protected by three towers projecting 
from its outer face till it terminates at the northern 
postern, also flanked by towers. All along the outside 
of this wall was a moat, now, like the inner one, dry ; 
and at the gatehouse it was crossed by a couple of 
drawbridges, one on either side of a central pier, 
which is still standing. Extending westwards from the 
north side of the gatehouse is a wall which stretches 
to the edge of the inner moat, and thus cuts oflf the 
22 
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southern portion of the outer ward, and enabled it 
to be defended in case the northern portion should 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy. Below the 
northern side of this cross-wall is a passage or 
“ covered way ” leading down to the water-gate which 
opens upon the outer moat, and on the other side of 
this passage again an inner wall runs northwards 
parallel to the outer one, the space between them 
forming a covered gallery with a rampart walk above 
it leading to the northern postern. 

On the west of the outer ward is a platform or horn- 
work about three acres in extent protecting the castle 
on that side. It was revetted and surrounded by a 
low parapet. Between it and the central island is the 
inner moat, cut through the neck of the peninsula as 
already noticed, and crossed by a drawbridge ; while 
on its outer side, thus turning it into a second island, 
is an outer cross-cut connecting the two lakes. 

A reference to the plan will make these arrange- 
ments clear, but to prevent confusion they may be 
briefly recapitulated : north and south were the two 
lakes connected by a cross-cut on the west side; 
between them were the two islands, the central one, 
containing the middle and inner wards, being washed 
on the south by the lake, and on the other three 
sides by an inner moat, which is separated from the 
northern lake by an elevated ridge of ground. 
Lastly, there was the long outer moat protecting 
the east front of the castle. 

The middle ward was enclosed by a low curtain 
with bastions at its angles, which have been much 
damaged by the fall of the towers of the inner ward. 
On its eastern and western sides are gatehouses, the 
western in tolerable preservation, the eastern much 
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broken down, and south of the latter is the large 
water-tank probably used as a vivarium for the supply 
of fish. The greater part of the south side of this 
ward is occupied by the kitchen and offices, through 
which a great vaulted gallery leads down from the 
hall to a gate opening upon the south lake. On 
either side of the western gatehouse were cross-walls 
cutting off the north and south sides of the ward, and 
serving the same purpose as the cross-wall already 
noticed in the outer ward. 

The inner ward was surrounded by a lofty curtain 
with round towers at the four corners, and imposing 
gatehouses in its east and west fronts. Against the 
south curtain, which contains a mural passage, like that 
at Carnarvon, is the hall, a splendid apartment 73 feet 
by 35, and lighted towards the court by four large 
windows ornamented on the interior with crockets and 
ball flowers. It is now covered with a modern roof, 
but the whole of the outer casing of the north wall has 
been torn away. The chapel, containing a large win- 
dow, is built against the east end of the hall, and on 
the west are the living rooms. The western gatehouse 
is tolerably perfect, and has two large windows towards 
the ward, corresponding to two in the opposite gate- 
house. The eastern gatehouse is similar in plan, but 
larger ; its outer half has been blown away by gun- 
powder. When this destruction took place, the four 
corner towers were also blown to pieces : in the case 
of the south-eastern tower it was the inner side that 
fell, the outer side being forced 9 feet out of the 
perpendicular, but in the other three the outer side 
was destroyed and the inner was left standing. A 
similar leaning tower, if old engravings may be trusted, 
formerly existed at the castle of Caerleon, 
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At what time this thoroughgoing destruction was 
perpetrated is a question which can only be answered '■ 
conjecturally. Clark ^ was inclined to attribute it to 
the Parliament at the close of the Second Civil War in 
1648, their object being to render the castle untenable 
in the event of another Royalist outbreak ; but there is 
good reason to believe that it took place much earlier, 
and that the only object of the outrage was to get the 
stone for use elsewhere. In point of fact almost all 
the dressed stone from the fireplaces, windows, and 
doors, as well as from the side of the great hall, has 
disappeared, and at a now ruined house called the Van, 
less than a mile from the castle, many of such stones 
may be seen built up into the walls. Now, as Mr. 
J. S. Corbett pointed out {Archmlogia Cambrensis, 
1901), in 1583 Henry, Earl of Pembroke, the then 
owner of Caerphilly, granted to Thomas Lewis of the 
Van and his two sons for their lives a lease of the 
castle with express permission to take out and carry 
away as much stone as they desired for the purpose of 
building their house. Nothing is said of lead or wood- 
work, but probably these materials had been already 
removed. What is more likely than that the Lewises 
had recourse to gunpowder as the shortest way of pro- 
curing the stone from what was already a dismantled 
and neglected ruin ? 

After its destruction Caerphilly went through the 
same period of neglect and spoliation which we have 
had to notice elsewhere. At the present day, as much 
of the castle as has come into the possession of the 
Marquess of Bute is thoroughly well cared for, but 
a large part of the outermost defences is still a prey 
to destructive agencies. 

* I 335. 
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Caerphilly is as barren of historical facts as Kidwelly, 
and as far as we know its great strength was never 
put to a decisive test — in fact the so-called history 
of many of our ancient castles is often little more 
than a catalogue of their successive owners. The 
lords of Senghenydd, as the district was called, prob- 
ably had a fortress, either on the site of the later 
castle or hard by, but the history of the latter does 
not begin till the last year of Henry III, 1272, when 
it was founded by Gilbert de Clare, sixth Earl of Hert- 
ford, and the third of his name to combine with this title 
the earldom of Gloucester. Soon afterwards it was 
besieged by the last Llywelyn, but on the King’s in- 
tervention the siege was raised. Gilbert died in 1295, 
and his son and heir, also named Gilbert, was slain at 
Bannockburn in 1314, leaving Caerphilly and other 
estates to his sister Eleanor, who married the younger 
Despencer, one of the favourites of Edward II. It is 
likely that Despencer enlarged and decorated the hall, 
the windows of which, as already mentioned, have the 
characteristic ornamentation of the fourteenth century. 
In the autumn of 1326, when the King fled before 
the advance of the Queen and her confederates, he 
attempted, in company with Despencer, to reach Lundy. 
Adverse winds, however, compelled him to land on the 
coast of Wales. On October 1 6th he was at Chepstow, 
and later, before his capture at Neath, he paid two 
visits to Caerphilly. Despencer was executed at Here- 
ford, and his son, after a gallant defence, was compelled 
to surrender the castle to the representative of the new 
King. In the sixteenth century it was already in a 
ruinous condition, and in the time of Henry VIII a 
part was used as a prison. 
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CONWAY AND CARNARVON 

T he castles of Conway, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
and Harlech were built to secure the English 
conquest of Wales in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. Conway, situated on the left bank 
of the river of the same name, and less than a couple of 
miles from its mouth, commands the only roads into the 
district of Snowdon, the ancient Gwynedd, namely that 
to the south up the river valley and that over the 
mountain passes to the south-west.^ Lower down the 
river on the opposite side was the N orman fortress of 
Deganwy, which served as an outpost to the English 
down to the time of Henry III. 

The fortifications of the town of Conway form a 
triangle, with its base to the north, and its apex formed 
by the castle to the south. They consist of a curtain 
wall with numerous semicircular bastions open on the 
inner side, and three gates, each defended by a pair of 
towers oblong in shape and, like the bastions, rounded 
on the exterior. The castle, which forms .so con- 
spicuous an object when the town is approached from 
the east, and which then has the appearance of a mass 
of round towers, is a long and rather narrow building, 

' A third road along the sands at the foot of the cliffs was available 
only at low water. 
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divided by a cross-wall into two wards, and having an 
enclosed platform at either extremity. The entrance 
from the town is at the north-east corner of the outer 
ward, where a steep ascent leads from the outer gate 
to a drawbridge thrown across the ditch, and then 
through an inner gate on to the western platform, 
which, like the larger one at the opposite end of the 
castle, is defended by a curtain and three bastions. 
The castle itself has eight towers, four on each of its 
longer sides. In the western or cross curtain, and at 
right angles to the entrance from the drawbridge, is the 
principal gate. There is no gatehouse, but there is a 
portcullis chamber, reached by a steep stair from the 
ramparts, in the thickness of the wall over the gate, 
and also a row of bold corbels supporting a parapet 
with machicolations. ^ The fact of the main gateway 
being at right angles to the entrance enabled the 
assailants to be taken in flank if they had carried the 
latter and were filing on to the platform. There is a 
similar arrangement at Beaumaris. 

Passing through the gateway, which had a portcullis 
on its inner side, into the outer ward, it will be seen 
that the towers are somewhat flattened on their inner 
face in order to allow the alure or rampart walk to be 
carried along outside them instead of passing through 
their centre. On the south side is the hall, with a 
basement quarried out of the rock beneath it. At the 
east end behind the dais, and formerly separated by 
a wooden partition, is the chapel. Hall and chapel 
have each two large windows towards the court and 
smaller ones towards the field, and at the east end 
of the chapel is a round-headed window with a piscina 
in the south jamb. Opposite the hall door and 
^ There is a similar parapet at the opposite end of the castle, 
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against the north curtain was the kitchen, now 
destroyed. 

The inner ward is .separated from the outer by a 
cross-wall in which is a shoulder-headed doorway, and 
the four towers at its angles are distinguished from 
the others by having each a .small round turret, about 
15 feet high, into which the vice extends. The 
south-eastern tower is called the King’s and the north- 
eastern the Queen's tower. The living rooms, consist- 
ing of a ground door :md one floor above, arc ranged 
round iht; south and east .sides of this ward. The 
west end of the .south sitle contained a small hall on 
the upper floor, communicating at its lower end with 
the tower called the Broken tower ' — which probably 
contained the kitchen — and at its upper or eastern end 
with a drawing-room. This in turn communicates 
with the King’s tower, and so with the Queen’s cham- 
ber, which occupies the upper floor on the east side. 
In the Queen’s tower is a beautiful little oratory with 
an apse of three bays, each containing a lancet window. 
The centre one has been filled with a figure of Queen 
Eleanor, the wife of Edward I, in stained glass. On 
cither side of the oratory is a small mural chamber 
with a loop towards the chapel. Under the Queen’s 
chamber is a passage which ends in a doorway 
opening on to the eastern platform : on either side 
of the doorway are staircases leading to the first 
floors of the King's and Queen’s towers. The 
eastern platform is larger than the western, and a 
door at its northern extremity formerly led to a 
parapeted staircase descending to the water’s edge, 
but this was removed when the suspension bridge 
was built in 1822. 

' This tower has been clumsily repaired of late years* 
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Carnarvon Castle is arranged on the same general 
plan as Conway, but it is at once distinguisheti 
from it by its towers, which are polygonal in shape, 
and, except the two gateway towers, are all provide.d 
with turrets, while at Conway the towers are rounded 
and only the four belonging to tin; inner ward have 
turrets. Both castles form th(; southern end r»f the 
urban enceinte, but owing to the diffTcnce in the 
configuration of the ground, Carnarvon presents a 
whole side, and not merely oiu; (;xtremity, to the town ; 
both, again, consist of an outer and inner ward, hut at 
Carnarvon the building which divided iluun h.is goju*. 
leaving the whole of the interior visible from ttiid to 
end— only the jambs of one side of the gaU; (d com. 
munication, together with two portcullis gr«»ovr’H, 
remain. 


The castle stands on a rocky platform commtintiing 
the southern extremity of the Menai Straits, just as 
Beaumaris commands their northern extremity, 'fhe 
River Seiont, which joins the Straits at this point, 
covers its south and west sides, and the water formerly 
came right up to the walls, but quays have now been 
interposed. The north and east .sid<;.s towanls the 


town were surrounded by a wide ditch, now for t)ie 
most part filled in. There are two main entrances, 
the King’s gate on the north, and the Qucxm’s gate 
on the east. The latter has long been closed ; its .sill 
IS some 25 feet above the ground, and even when the 
ditch existed it must have been entered, if at all, by 
a drawbridge approached by a sloping viaduct. The 
gate is set beneath a very lofty arch in a gatehouse, 

I to have been 

finished. Possibly, therefore, any idea of using this 

gate as an entrance may have been abandoned after 
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it was finished, and it only served the purposes 
of hoisting up supplies from a boat in the ditch 
belowd 

The King’s gatehouse, which now forms the only 
entrance to the castle, has also a very lofty arch, with 
another arch beneath it containing the gate. The 
entrance is vaulted and has meurtrikres or holes in 
the vault for the purpose of molesting an attacking 
party. Above the gate is a statue of Edward II. 
Passing through the gatehouse and facing south, the 
principal towers, starting from the right, are the Well 
tower, the Eagle tower,® the Prince’s tower (in the 
south-west corner), the Exchequer tower, the Black 
tower, and (beyond the Queen’s gatehouse) the Granary 
tower. These towers consist of a basement and three 
floors, the basement being below, and the first floor at 
the level of, the ward. 

The two curtain walls, that on the north and that 
on the south, present a striking difference in their 
structure. The former, towards the town, has two 
rows of loops, and its inner face may have supported 
ranges of soldiers’ quarters built against it ; the latter, 
towards the river, is of wonderful thickness, and from 
the Queen’s gate to the Prince’s tower contains a 
broad and lofty passage, with here and there a vaulted 
chamber. This passage is carried through the inner 
wall of the towers, where it communicates with mural 
chambers and garderobes, and is looped towards the 
river, with occasional windows and doorways towards 
the ward. Above this is what seems to have been 

' It was from this gate that the Prince of Wales was presented to the 
people in 1 91 1. 

* Two storeys of the Eagle tower were covered in for the investiture 
of the Prince of Wales in 191 1.* 
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designed as a second passage, but if it ever had a roof 
and inner wall, these have disappeared, so that it now 
forms an open walk at a lower level than the alure 
or rampart walk. This second passage, but not the 
lower one, is continued at the west end of the castle 
between the Prince’s and the Eagle towers. In the 
Well tower, the well descends in the thickness of 
the wall, and adjoining its mouth is a small room 
in which the hoisting apparatus was worked. The 
western tower of the King’s gateway is prolonged 
in its rear into a square building intended for a 
prison, and between this and the Well tower was the 
kitchen. Opposite to the kitchen may be seen the 
foundations of the hall, which was built against the 
south curtain, and must have been fully proportioned 
to the size of the castle, being too feet long by 
6o wide. 

Of all the Welsh castles, Carnarvon is the best 
cared for, and is honourably distinguished from them 
all by the total absence of ivy ; thus the full beauty 
of the masonry is preserved, and the history of the 
fabric can be read by all who care to read it.^ 

Both Conway and Carnarvon were begun by 
Edward I, in 1283, to secure his conquest of 
Gwynedd. Next year the King made a progress 
through Wales, and at Carnarvon his son, afterwards 
Edward II, was born. At this time the castle was 
only rising from its foundations, and in spite of 
the tradition to the contrary, could hardly have been 
in a condition to receive the royal party ; the event 
is therefore more likely to have taken place at a 

^ The material is a dark grey Anglesey limestone, relieved with bands 
of a coarse crystalline sandstone, also from Anglesey. 
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house in the town. ^ In 1295, the outbreak of 
Madoc, a son of the last Prince of Gwynedd, brought 
the King into North Wales once more, and for the 
last time. He reached Conway with the van of his 
army about Christmas, and after making a dash 
westwards as far as Bangor, and losing his commis- 
sariat train to the Welsh, he fell back on Conway, 
where he had to sustain a siege on very short rations. 
A sudden rise of the river prevented the rest of 
his army from coming to his relief for a time, but 
the water soon subsided and the Welsh were driven 
off The outbreak was not finally suppressed till 
the following summer. Conway had escaped, but the 
insurgents had made havoc of Carnarvon, the re- 
building of which was now to be undertaken ; by 1299 
it was so far finished as to be in a fencible state, but 
it was not till 1322, fifteen years after his father’s 
death, that the latest additions were completed by 
Edward II, whose statue, as already noticed, still fills 
the niche above the main entrance. 

So far was North Wales from the centre of affairs 
that the history of its royal castles from the time of 
Edward I down to the Civil War of the seventeenth 
century is almost a blank. Conway had its governor, 
and Carnarvon its constable. The former place in 
1401 fell for a few days into the hands of the followers 
of Glyndwr, but the latter defied his attempts. At 
the opening of the great Civil War, Conway was held 
for the King by Archbishop Williams of York, a native 
of the town, who spent considerable sums upon its 

^ The castle was not begun till 1282 at the earliest, perhaps not till 
1283. The Prince was born on April 25th, 1284. In i288-'i289 the building 
was still in progress, and as stated in the text was not finally completed 
till 1322, so the work took about forty years altogether^ 
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repairs. In 1644, much to his chagrin, he was super- 
seded by Sir John Owen, of Clenenau, one of the 
staunchest Royalists in North Wales, who held it till 
the end of the war in 1646. Early in that year the 
fall of Chester set the Parliamentary commanders free 
for the reduction of the Welsh fortresses, and by June, 
Conway, Denbigh, Rhuddlan, and Harlech were the 
only ones that still held out for the King. Conway 
was invested by Major-General Mytton, and the Arch- 
bishop, aware that resistance was now hopeless, and 
unwilling to see his native place destroyed, lent his 
assistance to the besiegers. The town was taken by 
storm in August, but Sir John Owen held out in the 
castle till November, 

Carnarvon had already fallen. After evacuating 
Chester, Lord Byron and his chief officers had thrown 
themselves into the castle, which was now besieged by 
Mytton, who received the support of the neighbouring 
gentry. The garrison made two desperate sallies, and 
did their best to keep the enemy “ amused,” but on 
June 4th Byron capitulated on honourable terms. 

When the Second Civil War broke out in 1648, 
Carnarvon was the only county in North Wales 
that gave the Government any trouble. Sir John 
Owen again took up arms, but was defeated in a 
skirmish by the seaside near Bangor. He was taken 
to London, tried for conspiracy, and condemned to 
death. Thanks, however, to the intercession of 
Hutchinson and I reton, who were moved to pity 
by the brave demeanour of the poor Welsh knight, 
his life was spared and he was allowed to return to 
his home at Clenenau, where he ended his days in 
peace. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


BEAUMARIS AND HARLECH 

A t Beaumaris and at Harlech we have the 
orthodox type of concentric castle — ward 
within ward or fortress within fortress~so 
that after the outer line of fortifications had been 
taken, the inner line could still be defended. At 
Conway and at Carnarvon the character of the site 
required that one ward should be placed behind the 
other, and thus theoretically both might have been 
assailed at once, but as a matter of fact, the siege 
trains possessed by the Welsh in those days were so 
defective that such powerful strongholds could only 
be reduced by a blockade. 

On the other hand, the seashore on which Beaumaris 
is built offered no obstacle to the regular plan, and at 
Harlech the shape and extent of the surface of the 
rock made it possible to construct at least two con- 
centric wards, while its slopes admitted of other 
defences which will be described in their proper place, 
Beaumaris consists of a strongly fortified inner ward, 
quadrangular in shape, and of an outer ward encircling 
it, defended by an octagonal curtain of an elevation 
considerably lower than that of the inner one, the 
whole being executed with mathematical precision. 

The result is a building of unique interest, and a 
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historic monument of the highest importance, and 
nowhere, it might be thought, could the ideas of 
the Edwardian architect be studied with greater 
advantage. But as it is, the present condition of 
the ruins can only be described as lamentable. The 
walls and towers are so effectually shrouded in thick 
masses of ivy that any beauties of outline or detail 
must be sought for in vain. Added to the ivy a 
tangled undergrowtl^ of sturdy brambles, coarse brush- 
wood, and even trees are all contending for the 
mastery, so that the careful work of the masons who 
reared this great pile is being steadily destroyed. 
What the appearance of the castle might be if all 
these noxious growths were cleared away, may be 
gathered from the two views given by Clark,^ whether 
they were taken while the building was still cared for, 
or whether the stripping is due to the artist. 

The enceinte of the inner ward has a drum tower at 
each of the four corners, and in the east and west sides 
have each a half-round tower in the centre with the 
sides lengthened inwards. The centre of each of 
the other two sides is occupied by a gatehouse, con- 
sisting of two oblong towers, the outer extremities 
being rounded, and the inner rectangular with a cir- 
cular turret at each outer angle. The first floor of 
the side of the northern gatehouse towards the court 
contains the hall, lighted by five handsome windows 
of two lights each and a transom. The corresponding 
I part of the opposite gatehouse is broken down. The 

' central tower on the east side contains the chapel, with 

a polygonal apse, lighted by five lancets towards the 
field, and two small chambers on each side of the en- 
trance, as at Conway, A gallery, smaller than that at 
> u 214, 215. 
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Carnarvon, is carried in the thickness of the wall round 
three sides of the court, but its loops are concealed by 
the ivy. Built up in front of the southern gateway is 
a kind of square barbican with the entrance on the 
west side, so that a party which had effected an 
entrance into the outer ward would have to bear to 
the right, and thus present their left flank to the 
garrison which manned the adjacent tower. The 
outer ward consists of the comparatively narrow 
space between the two curtains, the inner of which, 
as has been already remarked, rises to a considerable 
height above the outer. The latter has eight salient 
angles in order to give room for the projecting towers 
of the inner ward, and the octagonal outline is the 
result. The gatehouse of this outer curtain stands 
slightly to the west of the barbican, and is protected 
on its east side by a spur wall running southward 
from the curtain, and formerly ending, it is conjectured, 
in a round tower. The object of this wall, says Clark, 
was to cover the landing of supplies, and to prevent an 
enemy creeping round on the east by the shore and so 
surprising the castle or town. The north gateway of 
the outer wall seems never to have been finished, but 
it may have been used as a sally-port ; at any rate, 
there is a main gate with a smaller one on each side of 
it, and outside are four looped buttresses, the western 
one, on which side the Welsh were most likely to make 
their approach, having the greater projection. 

Harlech Castle rises majestically from a projecting 
rock facing seawards. In the thirteenth century the 
sea came much nearer to the base of this rock than 
it^ does' at present, and supplies were brought to the 
defenders of the castle by ship. To the north, the 
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castle commands a fine panorama of the Snowdon 
range, with the Lleyn to the north-west, while behind 
the town to the east the land rises 2,362 feet to the 
summit of the RhinogPawr. As at Beaumaris, there 
is an inner ward with drum towers at the four corners, 
closely surrounded at a much lower elevation by an 
outer line of enceinte ; but on two sides there is also 
a third line enclosing a considerable area — a feature 
which occurs on a larger scale at Caerphilly. On the 
other two sides the castle is immediately surrounded 
by a deep ditch. 

Instead of two gatehouses to the inner ward, as at 
Beaumaris, there is only one, situated towards the 
town in the middle of the east side, but it resembles 
those of Beaumaris in shape, consisting as it does of 
two elongated towers rounded towards the field and 
rectangular towards the ward. It is 80 feet wide and 
54 feet long, with a projecting stairway turret at each 
of the outer angles within the ward. Each tower has a 
basement at the ground level and two upper storeys, 
all three stages being divided transversely into two 
rooms. The second floor communicates on either 
side with the alure of the curtain, and at each point 
of communication there is a mural garderobe, the one 
to the north being partly corbelled out in the angle 
between the tower and the curtain. The long entrance 
passage between the towers, which was defended by 
doors and grates, also has two floors above it similarly 
divided by a cross-wall into two narrow rooms, the 
pastern one on each floor serving as an oratory with 
a lancet window above the altar. The lower one also 
served as a portcullis chamber. 

The towers at the corners of the ward, now mere 
shells, have a basement below the ward level, and 
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three upper floors, the first being at the level of the 
ward, from which in the two western towers it is 
entered ; in the two eastern towers it could only be 
reached, like the basement, by a trap-door and ladder 
from above. The two western towers, again, have a 
vice at their junction with the western curtain ascending 
to turrets, resembling those at Conway; the two 
eastern towers have no turrets, and their roofs are 
reached by straight stairs from the alure of the cur- 
tain. All the towers have garderobes where they 
join one of the adjacent curtains ; at the west ends 
of the north and south curtains are broad exterior 
buttresses to help support these chambers and contain 
the shafts. The alure of the curtain is carried round 
the two western towers on corbels. 

The hall — a fine room with a lofty roof — was placed 
against the western curtain ; its north end wall still 
remains, dividing it from what was probably a 
drawing-room, while the kitchen was at the other 
end. Just east of the drawing-room against the north 
curtain is the chapel, of which the east wall, containing 
a window, remains. A little to the east of this is a 
postern in the curtain leading into the outer ward. 

The outer ward varies in breadth from 8 to 30 feet ; 
it is surrounded by a wall, the lower part of which is 
a revetment, with rounded corners, a parapet, and 
alure. In the centre of the north side is a postern 
between two turrets, and in that of the east side is 
the main entrance to the castle, also set between, 
two turrets. This entrance is now approached by a 
causeway carried across the ditch, but formerly by 
a bridge long enough to contain one if not two 
drawbridges. 

To the north of the castle a shelving rock slopes 
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for some distance down to the edge of the cliff, which 
is here surmounted by the third line of enclosure 
already mentioned. Starting from the north-eastern 
bastion of the outer ward, this third line of wall runs 
past the north end of the ditch and then bends west- 
wards round the rocky promontory till it reaches the 
south-western corner of the outer ward. On its west 
side a few yards above the modern road is the water- 
gate by which this enclosure was entered from the 
beach. This gate was defended in front by a pit 
crossed by a drawbridge, and from it a steepish road 
leads up to a second gate, also defended by a pit 
and drawbridge, opposite the south-west corner of 
the inner ward. Here the road turns northwards, 
and is continued above its former course round the 
north-western bastion of the outer ward to the postern 
in the north wall of the latter. The whole of this 
outermost work has degenerated into a wilderness, 
and, like much of the curtain of the outer ward, is 
smothered in ivy. 

Beaumaris Castle was begun after the rising of 
Madoc in 1295, and was finished in 1298. A letter 
written in Norman French, and dated February 1296, 
gives a graphic account of the state of the works at 
that time : “ The work during the whole of the winter 
and up to the present has been very costly, £ 2^0 
being wanted every week. Four hundred masons 
are at work — some cutting and others laying the 
stones; 1,000 less skilled artisans making mortar and 
lime, etc., 200 carters, and 30 smiths and carpenters ; 
160 carts and wagons are in use, and 30 boats bringing 
up the stone. There is a garrison of 10 men-at-arms, 
20 crossbows, and ipo foot- The debt is already 
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over ;^5oo. But a great deal has been done ; the wall 
of the castle is in places 28 feet high, and at the lowest 
20 feet ; ten towers have been commenced outside, 
and four inside ; four great gates have been hung, 
which are locked at night . . , and each will have 
three portcullises. A forty-ton vessel fully laden will 
be able to sail at high tide up to the biggest gate 
in the face of any Welsh enemy.” ^ The letter con- 
cludes with an earnest request for more money. It 
seems that there was some rivalry between the builders 
of the different castles, and that certain money intended 
for Carnarvon had been diverted to Beaumaris. 

The lofty rock of Harlech was the site of a Welsh 
stronghold long before the days of the Edwardian 
castle, and legend connects it with Brin the blessed, 
the first Christian King of Britain, and his sister 
Bronwen. In 1283 the place was occupied by the 
English, and two years later the castle was begun. 

It was an expensive undertaking, and cost more than 
either Conway or the first building of Carnarvon. 
But the work was thoroughly well done, and together 
with its neighbour of Criccieth — another reconstructed 
Welsh stronghold — Harlech kept its maritime commu- 
nications open, and successfully resisted the attempts 
of the insurgents of 1295. I” ^404 Harlech was 
captured by Glyndwr, then at the height of his 
fortunes, and held by him against the royal forces 
for four years. In the Wars of the Roses it was 
occupied for the Lancastrians by Jasper Tudor, the 
half-brother of Henry VI ; and hither his Queen and ‘ 
her son fled for refuge after the defeat of North- 
ampton in 1460. Eight years later it was taken by 
the Yorkists under WiUiam Herbert, in spite of the 

* Dr. Ji E Morris, The Welsh Wars of Edward /, pp, 268, 269. 
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gallant resistance of the men of Harlech, who held out 
stubbornly under their gallant leader Dafydd ab Jevan 
ab Einion, who boasted that he had already held a 
castle in France until every old woman in Wales 
heard of it, and would now hold a castle in Wales 
till every old woman in France heard of it. Herbert 
received the earldom of Pembroke, forfeited by 
Tudor, as his reward. In the Civil War Harlech 
was the last castle to hold out for the King ; the 
governor was Col. William Owen, brother of the 
defender of Conway; and he did not surrender till 
March 13th, 1647. Col. Richard Bulkeley had surren- 
dered Beaumaris to Mytton in the previous June. 

Like Carnarvon, Harlech is still a royal castle, the 
post of governor being held by the Wynnes of 
Peniarth. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

DUNSTANBURGH 


T he battered ruins of Dunstanburgh are situated 
on a wild headland overhanging the sea 
about two miles south-east of the village of 
Embleton, and are approached by a rough track 
leading across the grass-covered sand-hills, which 
here and there are gay with patches of Geranium 
sanguineum. "As you come along the shore,’’ says 
Mr. Bates, " a crescent of black cliffs rises a hundred 
feet straight out of the waves to form the northern 
rampart of the castle. You almost expect to be 
challenged by the basalt giants that are drawn up 
like so many warders round the base of the stately 
Lilburn Tower, and might reasonably conclude that 
the shattered turrets of the Great Gatehouse were 
sustained by power of enchantment, so much do their 
fantastic outlines, peering mysteriously over the 
green slope of the western escarpment, seem to set 
all known principles of gravitation at defiance. High 
as these turrets are, in a strong north-east gale the 
sea dashes up through the Rumble Churn into a 
fountain above them.” ^ 

The area enclosed by the castle is lo acres, on 
which 240 bushels of wheat are said to have been 
raised in a single year. It thus has the largest area 

• Border Holds, p. 167, See note, p. 46. 
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of any castle in Northumberland, and from the number 
of live stock that could be kept within the walls, it 
seems to have been designed to sustain a long siege. 
The north and east sides, which are washed by the 
sea, are longer than the other two ; on the north the 
summit of the precipitous basalt cliffs requires no 
other protection ; the east side, where the beach 
slopes to the water, is fortified by a rubble-built wall ; 
and as for the other two, the western, crowning a very 
lofty and very steep escarpment, and extending from 
the northern cliff to the great gatehouse at the south- 
west corner, is defended by a strong curtain which 
contains the Lilburn tower and John of Gaunt’s 
gateway, and is continued round the south side, the 
shortest and most exposed of the four, where it has 
the further protection of a ditch. 

The edifice belongs almost entirely to the fourteenth 
century. Built by Thomas of Lancaster, the lord 
also of Kenilworth and Pontefract, in its second 
decade, it was altered and added to sixty years 
afterwards by John of Gaunt, who had married the 
great-niece of the founder. It is not improbable that 
Earl Thomas in building this new fortress was 
actuated by motives of prudence, and designed it 
as a refuge in case he should be driven by political 
events from his other castles ; and it is a significant 
fact that his predecessor as a popular leader, Simon 
de Montfort, had already purchased the site, though 
he did not live to build upon it. 

The great gatehouse must have been a mag- 
nificent pile when perfect. In some respects it 
resembles the earlier example at Warkworth; there 
is the same projection on corbels over the gate, and 
both buildings are flat towards the; ward, but this 
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one must have been the wider and loftier of the two, 
and the flanking towers towards the field are rounded 
instead of being semi-octagonal. The entrance 
passage, which is now higher than its original level, 
is vaulted, with six ribs, and the inner gateway has 
grooves for a portcullis. Over the passage was a 
large room which perhaps, like the chamber in the 
same position at Kidwelly, served as a hall. The 
towers contained a basement and two storeys, and 
were arranged on the same plan, so that, mutatis 
■mutandis^ one description will do for both. Attached 
to the towers on either side of the gateway were 
stair turrets, which were entered from the rampart walk 
above the gate : higher up they were corbelled out, 
in such a way that the corners from this point 
upwards were rectangular, as may be still seen in 
the western tower. On either side of the entrance 
passage were guard-rooms, occupying respectively the 
north-eastern and north-western corners of the towers : 
they were entered by doorways near the inner gate, 
but the western one is built up, and the room is now 
entered from the ward through what was formerly a 
window. The towers themselves were entered by 
doorways opening from the ward, near which, in the 
angles farthest from the gateway, were vices leading 
to the upper floors. The basement of the western 
tower has a fireplace in the north wall, a garderobe 
door in the west wall, and three loops, splayed with 
two ribs, to the south. The first floor had a fireplace 
in the west wall, near a stair leading to a garderobe, 
and a splayed two-light window to the south, now 
much broken, but the corresponding window in the 
, eastern tower is fairly perfect. The second floor is 
also more perfect in this tower. 
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John of Gaunt effected an alteration in this gate- 
house, which may be compared with one which has 
been already described as taking place at an earlier 
date at Ludlow. The object in both cases was the 
same, namely, to transform a building designed as a 
gatehouse into a solid tower ; but, as it will be remem- 
bered, the change at Ludlow was far more complete, 
and, indeed, on so elaborate a scale as to conceal the 
original design of the building from future generations. 
Here no such effacement was attempted. The gate- 
ways at either end of the entrance passage were 
simply walled up, and a new gateway, of which only 
slight traces now remain, was erected in the west 
curtain, a short distance to the north, of the old one. 
This gateway was approached by a path leading round 
the south-west corner of what was now the donjon or 
keep. From the south end of this new. gate a wall, 
running eastward and then southward as far as the 
north-east corner of the great gatehouse, enclosed an 
inner ward a quarter of an acre in extent, which con- 
tained a well and probably also the kitchen. At its 
north-east angle was a tower, which perhaps contained 
the chapel. 

Following the site of the curtain northwards from 
John of Gaunt’s gateway, and passing the base of a 
smaller tower, the Lilburn tower, one of the most 
conspicuous features of the whole ruin, is reached. 
It takes its name from John de Lilburn, one of the 
constables of the castle after the death of Earl Thomas, 
and projects about 13 feet from the line of the 
enceinte; round its base are the remarkable basalt 
pillars already mentioned. The alure was carried 
through the east wall, but the south-east angle, which 
contained the stair, has altogether gone, leaving the 
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interior exposed. The first floor has two-light win- 
dows in the north and west walls, the second floor 
only in the north wall ; both floors have garderobes, 
opening from the south-west corner. The three re- 
maining angles of the tower have square turrets rising 
above the roof; the one to the north-west was struck 
by lightning in a terrific storm in June 1885, but has 
been carefully repaired. Immediately to the north of 
the Lilburn tower is a round-headed postern, opening 
upon the escarpment in the direction of Embleton. 

East of the great gatehouse a small platform is 
corbelled out from the alure, apparently to support a 
military engine of some kind, and beyond this, after 
passing the Constable’s tower and a much smaller 
square turret, the south curtain terminates in a postern 
tower, overlooking the great chasm or inlet of the sea 
known as the Eggingclough. The two upper floors of 
the Constable’s tower had fireplaces in the west wall, 
and two-light windows of the same type as those 
elsewhere in the south wall. The vice was in the 
north-east corner, and passages led from it to garde- 
robes in the thickness of the curtain. The postern or 
Eggingclough tower ^ has lost the greater part of its 
south wall, as well as its garderobe turret, overhanging 
the chasm. The two upper floors, reached by a vice 
in the south-east corner, had the usual two-light 
windows in the north, and fireplaces in the east wall, 
while the passage to the garderobes opened from the 
north-east corner. In the ward to the north of the 
Constable’s tower are some foundations, supposed to 
be those of the Constable’s hall and adjacent offices, 

* The name of “Queen Margarets tower has only been applied to 
this tower in modem times. It is doubtful whether that Queen was ever 
Itt Dunstanburgh. 
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and running westward from the east curtain are two 
lines of foundations, which may be those of the barn 
in which the crops raised in the castle area were stored. 
In the north-eastern angle of the enclosure is the 
Rumble Churn, an opening in the roof of a cavern 
penetrated by the sea. 

The glory of Dunstanburgh lasted little more than 
200 years. Begun in 1313, by 1538 it was already 
"very ruinous and of small strength,”^ and in 1550 
in wonderful great decay,” ® and when granted in 1617 
by James I to Sir William Grey of Wark, the canny 
King must have been glad to be quit of the annual pay- 
ment of ^ 20 , which was still allowed for the upkeep. 

Dunstanburgh does not figure in Border warfare. 
Its position, aloof from the main roads, and its long 
tenure by the House of Lancaster, tended to isolate it 
from the quarrels between the two kingdoms and to 
connect its fortunes with the south rather than with 
the north. The site was bought by the Earl of 
Leicester in 1256, and on his death at Evesham it 
was forfeited to the Crown. Henry III then granted 
it to his younger son Edmund, Earl of Lancaster. 
Again forfeited by the rebellion of Edmund’s son, 
Earl Thomas, in 1322, it was restored by Edward II 
to Thomas’s younger brother Henry, the third earl, 
from whom it descended by marriage to John of 
Gaunt, and so to the Crown in the person of his son, 
Henry IV. It is to the Wars of the Roses that it 
owes its place in English history, but the part it then 
played has already been told in connexion with its 
greater neighbour, Bamburgh.’ 

^ Report made to Henry VIII, printed in Border Holds ^ pp. 182, 183. 

* Sir Robert Bowes, Book of the State of the Marches^ ibid, p, 186, 

> See above, pp. 53-57. 
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331 

Bigod, Roger, 330 
Bigod, Roger, fiith Earl of Norfolk, 

72 

Bond, Thomas, History and Des^ 
cription of Corfo Castle, 79 
Bowes, Sir George, 31 1 
Bowes, Sir Robert, 242 
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Bretasche. See Hoard 
Brotherton, Thomas de, genealogy 
335 

Brougham, 272-282 
Buhr, 6-7 

Bute, Marquess of, 340 
Butler, Samuel, 222 


Caerphilly, 336-341 
Carey, Henry, Lord Hunsdon, 243 
Carlisle, 1 30-1 41 
Carnarvon, 345-349 
Castle, proper acceptation of term, 
1-9 ; Norman, 3 ; first mention 
of, 7 ; before the Conquest, 8 ; 
timber in, 10 ; roofs, 14 ; be- 
coming less military, 16 ; con- 
centric, 20 ; Edwardian, 23 ; 
method of attacking, 25-27 ; 
many ruined at end of fifteenth 
century, 31 ; present condition 
of, 31, 32 

Castle Rising, 261-271 ; reference 
to, 13, 15 

Chepstow, 58-74, 12, 25, 120 ; ex- 
changed for estates in Suffolk, 331 
Chillingworth. William, 149 
Civil war, the, 71, 72, 73, 76, 84, 
140, 148, 149, 153, IS9, 166-172, 
193, 221, 228, 244, 246, 295, 325. 
348i 357 

Civil War, the Second (1648), 73, 
201,. 340, 349 

Clare, Gilbert de, sixth Earl of 
Hertford, 341: 

Clark, G. T., 6, 32, 38, 61, 67, 79» 
93, 191, 205, 226, 23s, 247, 285, 

340. 351 

Clifiord, family of, 279-282 
Clinton, family of, 255 
Clun, 114-118; reference to, 5, n 
Cobb, J, R., 194, 196, 197 
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Colchester, 1x9-129 ; reference to, 
8, 12, 13, 1$ 

Conisborough, 186-193 ; references 
to, 18, 19, 301, 304 
Conway, 342-344, 347-349 
Corfe, 75-88 ; references to, 5, 192, 

235 

Cornwallis, Sir Thomas, 286 
Criccieth, 356 
Curwen, J, F., 91, 94 


Bacre, family of, 135 
Despencer, Hugh le, the younger, 

72, 341 

Dudley, John, Duke of Northum- 
berland, 332 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
246, 256 

Dudley, Sir Robert, son of the pre- 
ceding, 257 
Dungeons, 13 
Dunstanburgh, 358-363 


Edward II, at Chepstow, 72 ; mur- 
der of, 156; reference to, 238; 
at Caerphilly, 341 ; born at Car- 
narvon, 347 

Edward III, 40, 53, 10 1, 112, 219, 
271 

Eleanor, Queen, wife of Edward I, 
344 

Elirdir Ddu, lord of Kidwelly, 
legend of, 228-230 
Eudo, the dapifer, 128 
Evesham, battle of, 257 
Exeter, 120 


Farnham, 291-298; reference to, 5 
FitzAlan, family of, 116, 117 
FitzAlan, Richard, Earl of Arundel, 
144, 145 

FitzAlan, John, 270 
FitzHardinge, Robert, 158 ; his 
descendants assume name of 
Berkeley, 158 

Fitzjohn, Eustace, 178, 3x3 
FitzOsbern, William, 59, 151 
FitzRichard, Roger, 313 
FitzRoger, Robert, 313, 323 
Flambsurd, Ralph, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, 234 
Forebuildmg, 15 
Forster, family of, 44 
Forster, Dorothy, 44 


Forster, Sir John, Warden of the 
Middle Marches, 325 
Fox, Richard, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, 293 

Framlingham, 3 ^ 7 - 335 ; references 
to, 300, 301 


Gaunt, John of, 40, 97, 163. ig. 

252 253, 256, 359, 361, 363 
Glyndwr, Owen, 356 


Gray, Charles, antiquary, 121, 124 
128 * 

Gray, Sir Thomas, 238, 240 
Grey, Sir Ralph, 56-57 
Grey, Sir William, of Wark, 363 
Grose, Francis, 32, 50 
Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, 
98-100, iio-iii, 121 


Harlech, 352-355^ 356-357 
Hartshorne, Rev. C. H., 32 
Harvey, Alfred, 93 
Hastings, 3 
Hedingham, 12 
Henry I, 130, 137, 147 
Henry II, 46, 90, 158 
Henry III, 39, 59, 83, 99, loi, 107, 
108, 109, 112, 228, 311 
Herbert, family of, 72 
Hexham, battle of, 181 
Hitcham, Sir Robert, 329 
Hoard, 29-30 
Holmes, Richard, 161 
Hope, W. H. St. John, 33, 205, 212 
Howard, Henry, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, 1 1 7, 261 

Howard, Thomas, third Duke of 
Norfolk, 332 

Howard, Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, 147, 333 
Howard, Thomas, Earl of Arundel, 
148 

Howard, Thomas, third Earl of 
Berkshire, 271 

Howard, Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, 
X17, 333 


Isabella, Queen, wife of Edward II, 
270, 271 


Jacobite Rising of 1745, 136, 14 1 
Jerningham, Sir Hubert, 245 
John, King, 76, 78, 93, iii, 129, 

389, 330 
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Keeps, shell, ir ; square, ii ; 
arrangements, 12-13, 15 ; roofs, 
14 ; abandonment of square, 1 7 ; 
circular, 18-19 
Kenilworth, 244 “ 26 o 
Kidwelly, 223-230; reference to, 23 
King, Edward, 32 
Kitchens, 13 


Lacy, family of, 165, 215, 218 
Lancaster, Edmund, Earl of, 256, 
363 

Lancaster, Thomas, Eaxi of, trial, 
165, 359. 361, 363 
Lewes, battle of, 41 
Lewis, Thomas, 340 
Livett, Rev. Greville, 99 
London, Tower of, 8, 1 20-1 23, 

137-128 

Londres, William de, 227 
Loops, 30-31 
Ludlow, 204-222, 232 


Madoc, son of the Prince of 
Gwynedd, 348 

Marches, Court of the Council of 
Wales and, 219 

Marshal, family of, 72, 200, 331 
Marten, Henry, the regicide, 69, 74 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 134, 139, 312 
Meurtridres, 24 

Montfort, Simon de (the elder), 
1 12, 255, 2S7 j 359 ; (tbe younger) 
4 L 257 

Montgomery, Arnulf de, 198 
Montgomery, Roger of, 142, 147 
Morley, George, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, 294 

Morris, J. E., 224, 356 
Mortain, Robert of, 34, 39, 40, no 
Mortimer, family, 219, 221 
Mounds or motes, 4-5 
Mowbray, family, 72, 332 
Mowbray, genealogy, 335 
Mowbray, Robert, Earl of North- 
umberland, 52, 53 


Neilson, George, 33 
Norham, 231-243 


Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl 
of Kent, 40, no 
Oman, C. W. C., 27-28 
Orford, 299-305; reference to, 16 


Orpen, G, H., 33 
Oswald, Saint, story of, 46, 51 
Owen, Sir John, 349 
Owen, William (brother), 357 


Parker, J. H,, Domestic ArchiteC’^ 
ture^ 226 

Parnel, James (a Quaker), 126 
Payne, George, 103, 104, 107 
Peers, C. R., 283, 291 
Pembroke, 194-203 
PentecosPs Castle, 7, 59 
Percy, arms of, 316 
Percy, genealogies, 183-185 
Percy of Alnwick, 175, 179-181, 

314. 324 

Percy of Yorkshire, 179 
Percy, Sir Ralph, 54-55 
Pevensey, 33-42 ; references to, 
1 19, 142 

Plukenet, Alan, 77 
Pomfret, Peter of, 83 
Pontefract, 161-172 ; reference 
to, 5 

Port Chester, 283-290 ; reference 
to, 232 

Pryce, T. Davies, 33 

Pudsey, Hugh, Bishop of Durham, 

234 


Raine, James, 232 

Richard II, murder of, 163 

Richard^s castle, 8 

Richmond, 88-97*; reference to, 14 

Robert’s castle, 8 

Rochester, 98-113; reference to, 12, 

13. 15 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 227 
Roman, colony of Camulodunum, 
1 19; entrenchments at Norham, 
232 ; road from York to Carlisle, 
272 ; fort at Brougham, 272 ; 
forts on the Saxon shore, 283 ; 
walls, at Pevensey, 35 ; atPort- 
chester, 284 

Roses, Wars of the, 240, 311, 324, 

356, 363 

Round, Dr. J. H., 6, 33, 121, 126 


Salzmann, F. L., 36 
Sands, Harold, Memorials of Old 
Sussex, 36 

Scott, Sir Walter, The Betrothed, 
118 ; The Bloch Dwarf, 242, 312 ; 
Kenilworth, 260 
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THE CUSTOMS OP OLD ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 


* Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 

Eourth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.). 
ROBERT LOUIS .< 
by Sir Sidney Col. 




larged Edition in four volumes. 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo, Each ^s. 
each 5f. net. 


Third 

Leather^ 


Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS AND BEYONIX 
Being Letters written by Mrs. M. I. Stlven- 
i^ON during 1887-8B. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. net. 


LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour, Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. net. 


Storr (Vernon F,). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. Zvo. « 
net. ^ 


streatfeild {R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo, •js. 6 d. net. 

Swanton (E. W.}. FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s, net. 


Symes (J. E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Ediiioft. C-*', Zvo. as. 6 d, 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated, Ecap. Zvo. 3J. 6 d. net, 

Taylor (A. E.). ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
xos, 6 d, net. 


Taylor {Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Osgood). 
JAPANESE GARDENS. Illustrated. 
Cr. jfto. axs. net. 


Thibaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G, K. Fortescue. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. xos. 6 d. net. 

Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. $s. net. 


Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a r*-: -' ’ * ’ N '.V ■ 


Mkynfi.l. ■> ; . ■ ■ 

Seventh Edition. Ecap. Zvo. 5J. net. 


TilestonCMary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Ninereenth Edu 
tion. Medium x 6 mo. as, 6 d. net. Lamb- 
skin ^s. 6 d. net. Also an edition in superior 
binding, 6 s. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium i 6 mo. as. 6 d. net. 


Toynbee (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERI 
His Life and Works, With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 5jr. net. 
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Trevelyan (G- M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE SlUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Fifth Edition* Donty 8w. loy, (>d. net, 

Triggs (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING : 
Past, Present, and Possible. Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal Zvo. 
JSS. net. 

‘Turner (Sir Alfred E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OB’ A SOLDIER’S LIFE. Demy 8w. 
I2J-. 6 d. net, 

anderliill (Evelyn), MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Fowth 
Edition. Demy Ivo. xss. net. 

‘Underwood (F. M.). UNITED ITALY. 
Demy 8 vo. lor. 6 d. net, 

Urwlck {E. J.)- A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. 8 vo. 6j. 

Vaughan (Herbert M.). THE NAPLES 
RIVIERA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Fca;^. 8 vo. Round corners. 
55'. net, - 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, With 
an Introduction by the Rkv. Dr. Moork. 
Two Volumes. Secotud Edition. Cr. Zvo, 

readIngs on the PURGATORIO 

OB' DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Tmo Volumes. 
Third Edition, Cr. %vo. x^s, net, 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop OF Ripon. Two Volumes, Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. x$s, net. 

Wade (G. W.), and Wade (J. H.). 
RAMBLES IN SOMERSET. Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo, 6jr. 

Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated, Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Medium Zvo, *is. 6 d. 
net. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleather 
and Basil Crump. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6 d. each. 
The Ring of the Nibelung. 

. Fifth Edition. 

Parsifal, Lohengrin, and the Holy 
Grail. 

Tristan and Isold®. 

TannhXuser and the Mastefsingkrs 
OF Nuremberg, 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED ; Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo. as. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Small Pott Zvo. 
as. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr. Zvo, s-f. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott Zvo. xs. net. 

Waters (W, G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
js. 6 d. net. 

Watt (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. xos. 6 d. net. 

♦Wedraop© (Sir Frederick), MEMO- 
RIES. Demy Zvo. ^s, 6 d.net. 

Weigall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT : From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ’js. 6 d. net. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN, Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIB'E. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. as, 6 d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eleventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8t'u. 3^. 6 d. 

Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. In Twelve Volumes. Fcap. 8w. 
5r. net each vohane. 

I. Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and 
THE Portrait op Mr. W. H. ii. The 
Duchess of Padua, hi. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. v. A Woman 
OF No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 
band. vn. The Importance of being 
Earnest. viii. A House of Pome- 
granates. IX, Intentions, x. De Pro- 
FUNDis and Prison Letters, xi. Essays. 
XII. Salom^, a Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Courtisank. 

WlUiams (H. Noel), THE WOMEN 
BpNAFAKTES. The Mother and thrc<e 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. Demy Zx>o, 24^. net. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY ; Marie AuiIlaIde of 
Savoy, Dochessb de Bourgogne, Mother 
OF Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo, 15^. net. 

THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU: Louis Fkanjois Armand du 
Plessis (1696-1788). Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 
tss. net. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE : Marik 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry {x^^Z■^ 
1870). Illustrated. Demy Zvo, net* 
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Wood ISIp Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
WAN TO FiKLD-MARSHAL. Illus- 
trated Fi/ih Edition. Detny Zvo. <js. td. 
n^ei. Also Fcap, 8 z)o. is. net, 

TH K REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857-59). 

Illustrated. Second Ediiion. Cr.Zvo. hs. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), and Edmonds 
(Col. J. E.). A HISTORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES (t 86 i-*s). With an Introduction 
by Spenser Wilkinson. With 34 Maps 
and Plans. Third Edition. Dewy Zvo. 
i2s. (id. net. 


Part II. — A Selection of Series. 


Ancient Cities. 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINKLE. 

C?\ Svo. 4s. 6d, 7tet each vohme. 

With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists. 

Bristol. Alfred Harvey, Edinburgh. M. G. Williamson. 

Canterbury, J. C. Cox. Lincoln. E. Mansel Syrapsoii. 

Chester. B. C. A. Windle, SHRKW.5BURy. T. Auden. 

Dublin. S. A, O. Fitzpatrick. Wells and Glastonbury. 1 . S. Holmes. 

The Antiquary’s Books. 

I General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy Sva. ^s. 6d, net each v&hmt* 

With Numerous Illustrations. 

h'RCUMOX.Oa'f AND PALSS ANTIQUITIES. MANOR AND MANORIAL RECORDS, ThH 
R. Munro. Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 

Bells OF England, The. Canon J- J. Raven. Mediaeval Hospitals or England, The. 

Second Edition. Rotha Mary Clay. 

Brasses of England, Thk. Herbert W. Old English Instruments of Music. 

Macklin. Second Edition. F. W. Galpin. Second Edition. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Old English Libraribb. James Hutt. 

Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second Ediiion. Old Service Books of the English 
Castles and Walled Towns of England, Christopher Wordsworth, and 

The, A, Harvey. Henry Littiehales. Second Ediiion. 

I Domesday Inquest, The. Adolphus Ballard. Parish Life in Mediaeval England. 

* English Church Furniture. J. C. Cox Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 

and A.. Harvey. Second Ediiion. Parish Registers of England, The. 

English Costume, From Prehistoric Times J. C. Cox. 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. Remains or the Prehistoric Age ik 
George Clinch. England. B. C. A. Windle. Second 

English Monastic Life. Abbot Gasquet. Ediiion* 

Fourth Edition. Roman Era in Britain, The.- J. Ward. 

English Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. Romawo-Britjsh Buildings and Earth- 

Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. works. J. Ward. 

Sir G. L. Gomme, Royal Forests of England, The. J. C. 

Gilds and Companies of London, The. Cox. 

George Unwin. Shrines of British Saints. J. C. Wall. 


Wordsworth (W-). THEPOEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowell 
C. Smith. In Three Volumes. Demy Zvo, 
i^s. nei. 

Yeats fW. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, 3^ . 6</. 
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The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy %vo, 2 . 5 , 6d. net each volume. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays ; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy of Errors, The. 

Hamlet. Third Edition. 

I u LI us Caksar- 
"*King Henry iv. Pt. 1. 

King H enry v. 

King Henry vi. Pt. i. 

King Henry vi. Pt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Pt. iir. 

King Lear. 

*King Richard it. 

King Richard in. 

Life and Death of King John, The. 
Love's Labour's Lost. 

Macbeth. 


Measure for Measure. 

Merchant of Venice, The. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The, 
Midsummer NighVs Dream, A. 
Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. 
Tempest, The. 

Timon of Athens. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The. 
Twelfth Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 

•Winter’s Tale, The. 


Classics of Art. 

Kdited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING. 
fVtlh numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal 8m 


The Art of the Greeks. H. B. Walters. 
(id. net. 

The Art of the Romans. H. B. Walters. 
15J. net. 

Chardin. H. E. A. Furst. 12J. 6 d, net. 
Donatello. Maud Cruttwell. 15.^. net. 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm Bode- Translated by 
Jessie Haynes, xas. 6 d.'net. 

Gborgf. Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
12J. 6 d. net. 

Ghirla.ndaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition, xor. 6 d. 


Michelangelo. Gerald S. Davies. lar. (id. 
net. 

Rubens. Edward Dillon, 25J. net. 
Raphael. A. P. Oppe. 125. 6 d. net. 
Rembrandt’s Etchings. A. M. Hind. 

•Sir Thomas Lawrence. Sir Walter 
Armstronff, sts. net. 

Titian. Charles Ricketts, net. 

Tintoretto. Evelyn March PhilHpps. 151-. 
net. 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 

Finberg. lar. (d. net. Secofid Edition. 
Velazi^uez. a. de Beruete. ic>r. (>d. net. 


The ‘‘Complete” Series. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8m 


The Complete Billiard Player. Charles 
Roberts, xor. td. net. 

The Complete Cook. Lilian Whitling. 
•js. 6 d. net. 

The Complete Cricketer. Albert E. 

Knight, ^s. 6>/. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Foxhunter. Charles Rich- 
ardson, lar. ()d. net. Second Edition. 
The Complete Golfer. Harry Vardon. 

lof. (id. net. Twelfth Edition. 

The Complete Hockey-Player. Eustace 
E. White, sr. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Lawn Tennis Player, 
a, Wallis Myers, xos. 6 d. net. Third 
Edition^ Revised. 

The Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 
I2X. 6 d, net. New Edition (SeveniK). 


The Complete Mountaineer. G. D. 

Abraham, isr, net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman. R. C, Lehmann, 
lojf, ^d. net. 

The Complete Photographer, R. Child 

Bay ley. sor. (id. net. Fourth Edition. 

The Complete Rugby Footballer, o.v the 
Hew Zealand System. D. Gallaber and 
W. J. Stead, lox. (id. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdale- 

Buckell. izr. 6 d. net. Third Edition. 

The Complete Swimmer. F. Sachs, ' js . 6 d . 
net. 

•The^ Complete Yachtsman. B. Heckstall- 
Smithand K.“du Boulay. 15X. net. 
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The Connoisseur’s Library. 

numerms M/usiratwnSi, Wide jRoycl Zvo, 2 ^s. net each volume. 


English Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 
Emgusk Coloured Books. Martin Hardie. 
Etchings. Sir F. Wcdmore. Second Editiati. 
Eurofean Enamels. Henry H. Cunyni:- 
hame. 

Glass. Ed^rard Dillon. 

Goldsmiths* and Silversmiths* Work. 

Nelson Dawson. Second Edition, 
Illuminated MANUSCRirTS. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edition, 


Ivories. Alfred Maskell. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smith. Second 
EdUion, 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain, Edward Dillon. 

*Fink Books. A. W, Pollard. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred Maskell. Second 
Edition, 


Handbooks of Englisb Church History. 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown Zvo, 2 s, 6d. net each volume. 


The Foundations or the English Church. 
J. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and the Norman Con- 
quest. C. T. CrutLwell. 

The Mediaeval Church and the Papacy. 
A. C. Jennings. 


Handbooks 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. R. L. 
Ottley. Fi/ih Edition^ Revised, Demy 
Zvo. I2X, tid. 

A History or Early Christian Doctrine. 

J. F. Bethune- Baker. Demy Svo, rox. 6d. 
An Introduction to the History or 
Krligiok. F. 13, jevons. Fifth MdUutn, 
Demy Zvo, los, 6d, 


The Reformation Period. Henry Gee. 

The Struggle witk Puritanism. Bruce 
Blazland. 

The Church of England in the Eioh- 
TEENTH Century, Alfred Plummer, 


of Theology. 

An Introduction to the History of tee 
Creeds. A. E. Burn. Demy ivo, xor. 6d. 
The Philosophy op Religion in England 
AND America, Alfred Caldecott. DemyZvo. 
jojr. 6d, 

The XXXIX Articles of the Church of 
England, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
Seventh Edition, DemyZvo, tax. 6R 


The ‘‘Home Life” Series, 


Illustrated, Demy Zvo, 

Home Dike in America, Katherine G, 
Busbey. Second Edition, 

Home Life in France. Mfes Betham* 
Edwards, Fifth Edition, 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs, A. Sidgwick. 
Second Edition- 

Home Life in Hollane. D, S. Meldmm, 
Second Edition, * 


6s, to lOy. 6d, net 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon? 
Second Edition, 

Home Life in Norway, H. K. Daniels. 

Home Life in Russia. Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 

Home Life in Spain. S. L* Bensusan, 
Second Edition, 
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The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Fcap, %vo, 3J. 6f/. mi each volume, 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Old Coloured Books. George Paston, aj. 
neU 

The Life and Death of John Mvtton, 
Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 
Handley Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. R. S. 

Surtees. Second Edition. 

JoRROCKs’s Jaunts and Jollities. R. S. 

Surtees. Third Edition. 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. 
R. S. Surtees. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
THE Picturesque. William Combe. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. William Combe, 

The Third Tour of Dr, Syntax in Search 
OF A Wife. William Combe, 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus. 
The Author of * The Three Tours.’ 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 


The Dance of Life: A Poem. The Author 
of *Dr. Syntax.’ 

Life in London. Pierce Egan. 

Real Life in London. An Amateur (Pierce 
Egan). Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. Pierce Egan. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. An Officer. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain. 
A Naval Officer. 

Gamonia. Lawrence Rawstorne. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen. 
Geoffrey Gambado. 

Real Life in Ireland. A Real Paddy. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy. Alfred Burton. 

The Old English Squire. John Ciarcless. 

The English Spy. Bernard Blackmantle. 
Two Volumes, js. net. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Grave : A Poem. Robert Blair. 
Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Bla-.e. 
Windsor Castle. W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
The Tower of London. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


Frank I^airlegh. F. E, Smedley. 

The Com pleat Angler. Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick Papers. Charles Dickens. 


Leaders of Religion. 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With PoriraiU. 
Crown %vo, 2s, net each volume. 


Cardinal Newman. R. H. Hutton. 

John Wesley. J. H. Overton. 

Bishop Wilberforce. G. W. Daniell. 
Cardinal Manning, A. W. Hutton. 
Charles Simeon, H. C. G. iMoulc. 

John Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. R, F. Horton. 

Thomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

George Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 

Third Edition. 

John Keble. Walter Lock, 


Thomas Chalmers. Mrs, Oliphant. Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot Andrewes. R. L. Otticy. Second 
Edition. 

Augustine of Canterbury. E. L. Cutts. 
William Laud, W, H. Hutton. Third Ed, 
John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason, 

Latimer. R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, 
Bishop Butler. W. A. Spooner. 
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The Little Library. 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott %vo. Each Volume^ doth, is. 6d, net. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DK.’E. Two Vohwtes. 

NORTPIANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Annie), A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beekford (William), THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTidNS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 

Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabhe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX. 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante Alighieri. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE, Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Barley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
7'wo Volumes. 


Ferrler (Susan), MARRIAGE. Two 

Volumes, 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Gaskell (Mrs.), CRANFORD. Second Ed, 
Hawthorne (Natlianiel). THE SCARLET 

1'XJbiK.. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 

Lamh (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Moir CD. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

SternMLaurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD PENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M,). VANITY FAIR. 
'Three Volumes. 

P I. VI ur V VT Thf-f Volumes. 

■ N . : ■ ■ \ f 

,, %!':'* .V'T 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
'Thirteenth Edition, 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROxM 
■i'HE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTPL 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S.T.). 
I.VRICAL BALLADS. Second Edition. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 
Poii i 6 mo. In 40 Volumes. Leather^ pnce is. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. lOj. net. 


Miniature Library. 

Demy ^zma. Leather^ is. net each volume. 


Euphranor ; A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald, 

The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Chkrbury. Written by himself. 


PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 

The RubXiyXt of Omar KhayyXm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth Fdition. 


Care of the Body, The. 

Second Edition, js. 6d. net. 

Children of the Nation, The. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst, Second Edition, 
ys. 6d. net. 

Control ok a Scourge ; or. How Cancer 
is Curable, The. Chas. P. Childe, 7J. ^d. 
net. 

Diseases of Occupation.* Sir Thomas Oliver, 
lor. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

Drink Problem, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
7^. td. net. 


Drugs and the Drug Habit. H. Sainsbury. 

Functional Nerve Diseases, A. T. Scho- 
field. 7s. 6d. net. 

Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston, 
Fifth Edition, is. td. net. 

Infant Mortality. Sir George Newman. 
IS. 6d. net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis CConsump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. rof. Sd, 
net, Secoitd Edition. 

Air and Health. Ronald C. Macfie. is. 6d 
net. Second Editions. 


The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. \V. SALEEBY. Demy Sot. 
F. Cavanagh. 


The New Library of Music. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Demy Sot. Is. M. net. 

Brahms. J. A Fuller-Maitland. Second j Handel. R. A. Streatfeild, Second Edition, 
Edition. j Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman, 


Oxford Biographies. 

£ach volume, cloth, zs. 6 d. net; leather, 3J. net. 


Jllusirated. Fcaf. Zvo. 

Dante Alighieri, Paget Toynbee. Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo Savonarola. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Fourth Edition. 

John Howard. E, C. S, Gibson. 

Ai.fred Tennyson. A. C. Benson. Second 
Edition. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. I. A. Taylor. 
Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 


The Young Pretender. C. S. Terry. 
Robert Burns. T, F. Henderson. 
Chatham. A. S. McDowall. 

Francis of Assisi. Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 
Beaconspield. Walter Sichel, 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. H. G, Atkins. 
Francois db FAnelon, Viscount St. Cyres. 
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Three Plays. 

Fcap. Svo, 2J. 

The Honevmoov. A Comedy in Three Acts. I Milestones. Arnold Bennett and 
Arnold Bennett. Second Ediiton. j Knoblauch. Second Ediiion^ 

Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. 


The States of Italy. 

Edited by E ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS. 

Illustrated^ Demy 

A Hi.story of Milan uncer the Sforza. I A History of Verona. A. M. Allen, jsj. erf 
Cecilia M, Ady, lof. 6 <A net. 1 net. 

A History of Peri/gia. W. Hey wood. laf. 6d. net. 


The Westminster Commentaries. 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, 

f Dejny Zvo. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 

B. Rackham. Sixth Mdition, xos-.6d. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
TO the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition. 6f. 

The Book of Exodus Edited by A. H. 

MNeilc. With a Map and 3 Plans. 10?. ^cU 
The Book of Ezekiel. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. lojf. 6<4 

The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver. 
Eighth Edition, xos. ^d. 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. Edited 
by G. W. Wade. lor. 6 ./. 

Az^itions and Corrections inthe Seventh 
SSiu Eighth Editions of The Book of 
Genesis. S. R. Driver, xs. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Second Edition. 6s, 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling. 
Secofid Edition, dr. 


The “ Young ” Series. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 


The Voung Botanist. W. P. Westell and 
C. S. Cooper. 3 ^. 6d. net. 

The Young Carpenter. Cyril Hall. 5X. 
The Young Electrician. Hammond Hall. 


The Young Enginbbk. Hammond Hall. 
Third Edition. 5 ^. 

The Young Naturalist. W. P. Westell. 
Second Edition, dr. 

The Young Ornithologist. W. P. Westell. 
SI-* 
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Condition of England, Thk. 

Masternian. 

De Profundis. Oscar Wilde. 

From Midshipman to Field-Marshal, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V-C. 

♦Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 
♦Jimmy Glover, His Book. James M. 
Glover. 

♦John Boyks, King of the Wa-ICikuyu, 
John Boyes. 

Lady Windermere's Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lorimcr. 

Life of John Ruskin, The. W. G. Colling- 
wood. 

Life df Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
Graham Balfour. 


♦Life of Tennyson, The. A. C. Benson. 
♦Little of Everything. A. E. V. Lucas. 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. Oscar Wilde. 
Lore op the Honey-Bee, The. Tickner 
Edwardcs. 

Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Selected Poems, Oscar Wilde. 
Sevastopol, and Other Stories. Leo 
Tolstoy, 

The Blue Bird. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
♦Vailima Letters., Robert Louis Stevenson. 
♦Vicar of Morwenstow, The. S. Baring- 
Gould. 


Methuen’s Shilling; Library, 

Fcap, Svo, IS, net. 

G. F. G. 


Books for Travellers. 


Croian %vo, 6s, each, 

EacK volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour. 


♦A Wanderer in Florence. E. V. Lucas. 
A Wanderer in Paris. E, V, Lucas. 

A Wanderer in Holland. E. V. Lucas. 
A Wanderer in London. E. V. Lucas. 
The Norfolk Broads- W. A. Dutt. 

The New Forest. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Naples. Arthur H. Norway. 

The Cities of Umbria. Edward Hutton. 
The Cities of Spain. Edward Hutton. 
♦The Cities op Lombardy. Edward 
Hutton. 

Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton, 


Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
The Bretons at Home. F, M. Gostiing. 
The Land of Pardons (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Braz. 

A Book of the Rhine, S. Baring- Gould. 
The Naples Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 
Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind. 
Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 

The Skirts of the Great City. Mrs. .A., 
G. Bell. 

Round about Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 
Scotland of To-day, T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie, 


Some Books on Art. 


Art and Life, T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. 5^. net. 

Aims and Ideals in Art. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Seemd. Edition. Lar^e Post 
Svf . ss. net. 

Six Lectures on Painting. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Large Post 
Zvo. 2S. 6d. net, 

Francesco Guardi, i7ia-i793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. imperial j^to. 
£2 2S. net. 


Illustrations of the Book of Job, 
William Blake. Quarto. £x xs. net. 

John Lucas, Portrait Painter, 1828-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Imperial j^to, 
£3 3t. net. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8va. los. 6d. 
net. 

A Guide to the British Pictures in the 
National Gallery. Edward Kingston. 
Illustrated. P'cap. 8t/o. 3s, 6d. net. 
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Some Books on Am;-— continued. 

One FIundkfo Masteupikces of Scuj.ptuke. 
With an Introduction by G. F. HiU. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bva. loj. 6d. net. 

A Romney Fouo. With an Essay by A. B. 
ChAuvbftYlain. Imperial Folio. isx. 

net. 

The Saints in Aet. Margaret E. Tabor- 
Illustrated. Fca^. %vo. 3r. 6rf. net. 
Schools of Painting. Mary Innes. Ulus- 
Irated. Cr. S'J* etei. 


A History of Milan under the Sporza. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. De^ny Zvo. 
lor. (jd. net. 

A History of Verona. A. M. Allen. 

Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 6d. net. 

A History of Perugia. William Heywood. 

Illustrated, Demy Zvo. xzs. 6d. net. 

The Lakes of Northern Italy. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Fcaj^. Bz/o. 5f. net. 
Woman in Italy. W. Boulting. Illustrated. 

Demy Bvo. xos. ^d. net. 

Old Ktrubia and Modern Tuscany. Mary 
L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second Mditmi. 
Cr. Sva. fir, 7tet, 

Florence and the Cities op Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Bno. 6s. 
Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

In Unknown Tuscany. ^ Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition* Demy Zvo, 
yr. 6^. net. 

Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. fir. 

Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illustrated. 
Fcaji', Zvo. sr. net. 

Venice and Her Treasures, H. 

Douglas. Illustrated. Fca/. Zvo. 5X. net. 
*The Doges of Venice. Mrs, Aubrey 
Richardson. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. 
net. 

Fx.orence: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic, F. A. Hyett. Demy Zvo. 
yx. 6d. net* 

Florence and Her Treasures. H. M. 

Vaughan. Illustrated. Fcad>. Zvo. sr. net. 
Country Walks about Florence. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. $s. net. 
Naples : Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
The Naples Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SictLY ; The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. lUustrated, Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. y.nft. 


The Post Impressionists. C. Lewis Hind 
Illustrated. Royal Zvo. yx. 6d. net, 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. yx. 6d. net. 

** Classics of Art.” See page 13. 

** The Connoisseur's Library." Sec pagei4 
” Little Books on Art." See page 16. 
<‘Thb Little Gallekies," See page ly. 


Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Poii Zvo. Cloth, ax. 6d, y.et, leather, ax. 6<i 
net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Roman Pilgrimage. R. E. Roberts. 

Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated, Small 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, ax. 6d. net', leather, jx. 6d. 
net. 

The Cities of Umbria. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
♦The Cities of Lombardy. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

The Lives of S. Francis of Assisi. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. Zvo. 51. 
net. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 15X. net. 

Girolamo Savonarola. E. L, S. Horsburgh. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. sx. net. 

St. Catherine of Siena and Her Times. 
By the Author of” Mdlle Mori." Illustrated. 
.S * econd Edition. Demy Zvo. yx. 6d. net, 
Dante and kis Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 

Illustrated. Demy Zvo. sax. 6d. net. 
Dante Alighieri: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 5X. 
net. 

The Medici Popes. H. M. Vaughan. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. x5x, net. 

Shelley and His Friends in Italy, Helen 
R.Angeli. Illustrated, Demy Zvo. xox. 
net. 

Home Life m Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
lUustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
lox. 6d, net. 

Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Travellers 
in Italy. Ruth S, Phelps. Fcap. Zvo. sx. 
net. 

*A Wanderer in Florence. E. V. Lucas. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6x, 

*Unitkd Italy. F. M. Underwood. Demy 
Zvo. xos. 6d, net. 
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Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Albanesl (E. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

love and LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 

-the BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr, &7>o. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, The 
Polite Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 2S, 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART. Ei/ih Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

•OLIVIA MARY- Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. dr, 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS, Tweifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bailey (H.C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Thit d Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Baring-Gould (S.). IN THE ROAR 
OF THE SEA. Eishth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
6s. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE BROOM -SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr.Svo.6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo, 6s, 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. 'Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE ^ COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY, Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart. ; or, The 
Progress of an Open Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. JVdrd 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

BelloC'Lowndes (Mrs.). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fot^rth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. dr. 

♦MARY PECHELL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bennett (Arnold). CLAY HANGER. 

Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6^. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Setienth Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

♦BURIED ALIVE. A dTew Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. dr. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A Ffevo 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.}. DODO ; A Detail of the 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Birmingham (George A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 65. 

Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

♦A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. KJ. I’HE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d, 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ASET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. dr. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Ed. 
Cr. Bvo. dr. 
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•Conyers (Dorothea.). THE LONELY 
MAN. Cr. ^vo> 6s. 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thiriy-Jirst Ed. Cr.Eva. 6s. 
VENDETTA ; or, The Story of one For- 
gotten. Twenty-ninik Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

THELMA : A Norwegian Princess. 

Foriy'Sttcond Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ARDATH ; The Story of a Dead Self. 

Twentieth Edition. Cr. Zrfo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Seventemth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD : A Drama of Paris. 

Eighteenth Ediiio?i. Cr. Zt^o, 6 f. 
BARxVBBAS ; A Dream of the World's 
Tragedy. Forty-sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

THESORROWSOF SATAN. Fifty-seventh 
Edith*!. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. Thirteenth 
Edition, lygik Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
TEMPORAL POWER; A Study in 
Supremacy. Second Edition. x^oih 
Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN ; A Simple Love 
Story. Fifteenth Edition. 154^ TJwu- 
sand. Cr. Zvo. ds*. 

HOLY ORDERS ; ‘ the Tragedy op a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. xsLoth 
Thousand. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BOY : a Sketch. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition. Ci‘.Zvo. 6 f. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Fifth Ed. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
E dition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.), THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 j. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. F'ourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER, Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT, Sixth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. FouHh Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Banhy (Frank.). JOSEPH IN JEO- 
PARDY. Third EdiHoft. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP, Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Fenn (G. Manville). SYD BELTON: 
The Bov who would not go to Sea. 
Illustrated. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 31 . 6d, 


Findlater (J. H.), THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE, Fifth Edition. Cr 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edithn* 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Frfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Harrad-an (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 ^. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANGE MAN. Twelfth Ed, Cr, Zvo. 6 r-. 
INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Hichens (Rohert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Thhd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 r. 

BYEWAYS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty^ 
first Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo, 3 .r. 6d. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRES- 
HOLD. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN TLF. 

CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

QUISANTET. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6 f. 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 
Fifth Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 



'Tunep Shrine* (Author of the). 
WILD OLIVE. Third Edition. 
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THE t THE WAGES OF SIN. 
Cr, Zvo. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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SiJ>cieenth Edition. 


6j‘. 

Jacobs (W. W.)*^ , MANY CARGOES. 
7'hirty-second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 
♦Also Iliiistrated in colour. Ee7ny Zvo. 
qs. (id, net. 

SEA URCHINS. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

A MASTBIR OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

ifinih Hditio^u Cr. Zvo. 3X. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3^-. 6d, 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3jr. 6d, 

AT SUNWICHPORT. Illustrated. Te^tth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. %s. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 
Ediiioji. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Eiytk Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3f. 6d. 

THELADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3«-. 6d. 

SAILORS* KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3j. td. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 3r. 6d, 

James {Henry). THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
Tkitd Edi.ion. Cr.Zvo. ts 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 
Cr. 87/1?. 6r. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 


THE CARISSIMA. Ft/th Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Maxwell (W. B.). THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. C?\ Zvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
tween You AND 1 . Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zva. 6s. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Milne (A. A.}. THE DAY'S PLAY. 

Third Edttion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

♦THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET 
LOOSE. 2 'hird Ediiioji. Cr. 8z*ii, 6s. 


Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition, 
Cr, Zvo. 6r. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL, Fourth Edi- 
lion. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred* OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. 87i<?. 6r. 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

♦THE ROYAL ROAD. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM; 
A Romance of AirvERTiSEMKNT. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 


London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Eighth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER’S LURE ; An 
Oblique Nakbation. Eighth Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. $s. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-going 
Chkonicle. Ninth Edition. Fcap Zvo. 5s. 
MR. INGLESIDE. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. Ks. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Cr. 87^^. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. AAth T/w7isand. Cr. Zvo. 
3J. 6d. 

Maenaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fi/th Edition. 
Cr. Zzfo. 6s. 

PETER AND JANE. Fo7frth Edition. 
Cr. 8tv. 6f. 

Malet (Lucas). A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. Second Edition. Ci'. 8w. 6s. 


MASTER OF 

^ ■ ; ■ ' Sw- 6x. 

I ■ : * ■ \ Illustrated. 

d. 

Orezy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6$. 

Oxonham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Ed. Cr.Zvo. ox. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zzto. 6s, 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and 
Other Stories. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo, 6x. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Ediihn. 

♦THE QUEST OF THE GOLT^EN ROSE, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seventh Ediiion. Cr.^vo. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. E'i/th Edition. Cr. 
^vo. 6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourlh Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.' 
E' 0 h Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG; a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sevtfiih Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. yi. 6d. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. %vo. dj. 

Pusture (Mps. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max> THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Fonrth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo. 6s, 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Storv of 
THE Shires. Illu'*~ated. Third Edition, 
Cr. Zvo, 3S. 6d. s., 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Perrin (Alice). TILE CHARM. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6f. 

•THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Phillpotts(Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r, 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PIUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Sevmik Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6s, 

I'HE RIVER. Fourth Ediiioft. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6j. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6r. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE STRIKING HOVKS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pickthall (Martnaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
65. 

’Q' {A. T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6x. 


I THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth EditUn 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MERRV-GaRDEN and other Stories 
Cr. Zvo. 6s 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6x. 

Ridgre (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Zvo. 3s, 6d 
MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER, Fourth Edition. 

NINE To Six-THIRTY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

♦DEVOTED SPARKES. Cr. 8m 6s. 

Russell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S VOYAGE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 35. 6d, ‘ 

Sidgrwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
8m. 6 j. 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ANTHEA'S GUEST. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
87/^. 6s. 

•LAMORNA, Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Somerville (E. (E.) and Ross (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Thurston (E. Templ^. MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Watson {H. B. Marriott). THE HIGH 
TOBY. Third Ediiton. Cr, 8m 6s, 
THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 87^^. 6x. 

ALISE OF ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE BIG FISH. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo, 
6s. 

Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 

THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Fifth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Tweniy^ihird Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
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WIIHamson (C. N. and A* M.)* THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Sexfenteenih Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
6s. Also Cr. Zvo. is. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 

LADy'^BETTY across the WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. dr. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

*THE HEATHER MOON. Cr.'-Zvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE UNOFFICIAL' HONEYMOON 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Novels. 

Crown ^vo, 2s. net. 


•Botor Chaperon, Tiik. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 

*Cali, of the Bt-OOD, The. Robert Hichens. 
Car of Destiny and its Errand in 
Spain, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Clementina. A. E. W. Mason, 

Colonel Enderby’s Wife. Lucas Malet. 
Felix. Robert Hichens. 

Gate of the Desert, The. John Oxenham. 
My Friend the CKAOFFEaR. C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 


Princess Virginia, The. C, N, and A. M. 
Williamson, 

Seats of the Mighty, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Servant of the Public, A. Anthony Hope. 
*Srt in Silver. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Severins, The. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwiclc. 

Sir Richard Calmady, Lucas Malct. 

* Vivien. W. B. Maxwell. 


Boohs for Boys and Bills. 

Illustrated. Crown %vo. 3 j’. 6^, 


Cross and Dagger. The Crusade of the 
Children, 121 a. W. Scott Durrant. 

Getting Well of Dorothy, The. Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. 

Girl of the People, A. L. T. Meade. 
Hepsv Gipsy. L. T. Meade, as. 6d. 
Honourable Miss, The. L. T. Meade. 
Master Rockafellar's Voyage. W. Clark 
RusselU 


Only a Guard-Room Dog. Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Red Grange, The. Mrs, Molesworth. 

Syd Belton: The Boy who would not 
go to Sea. G. Manvillc Fenn, 

There was once a Prince, Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 
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Methuen’s Shilling Novels. 


•Anna of the Five Towns. Arnold Bsnmctt. 
Barbary Sheep. Robert Hicheus. 

Charm, The. Alice Perrin. 

•Demon, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Guarded Flame, The. W. H. Maxwell. 
Jane. Marie Corelli. 

Lady Bkttv Across the Water. C. N. 

& A. M. Williamson. 

•Long Road, The. John Oxenham. 
Mighty Atom, The. Marie Corelli. 
Mirage. E. Temple Thurston. 

Missing Dklora, The. E Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 


Round the Red Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle 
•ShXRBT Woman, The. Eden PhiUpotts. 
•Sevkrins, This. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwiclc.* 
Spanish Gold. G. A. Birmingham, 

Tales of Mean Streets. Arthur Morrison . 
The Halo. The Baroness von Hutten. 
•Tyrant, Tint. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Under the Red Rode. Stanley J, Weymam 
Virginia Perfect. Peggy Webiing. 
Woman with the Fan, The. Robert 
Hichens. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium %vo. Price 6d. Double Volumes, is. 


ActA. 

Adventures of Captain Pamphile, The. 
Amaury. 

Bird of Fate, The. 

Black Tulip, The. 

Black : the Story of a Dog. 

Castle of Eppstein, The, 

Catherine Blum. 

CAcile. 

ChAtelet, The. 

Chevalier D’Harmental, The. (Double 
volume.) 

Chicot the Jester. 

Chicot Redivivus. 

Comte de Montgommerv, The. 
Conscience. 

Convict's Son, The. 

Corsican Brothers, The ; and Otiio the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

Bom Gorenflot 
D ue d’ Anjou, The. 

Fatal Combat, The. 

Fencing Master, The. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambert 
Georges. 

Great Massacre, The. 

Henri de Navarre. 

HlftLkNB DE ChAVERNY. 


Horoscope, The. 

Leone-Leona. 

Louise de la Valli&ke. (Double volume.) 

Man in the Iron Mask, The. (Double 
volume.) 

MaItre Adam. 

Mouth op PIell, The. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline; Pascal Bruno j and Bontekoe. 
PfeitE LA Ruine, 

Porte Saint-Antoine, The. 

Prince of Thieves, The. 

Reminiscences of Antony, The. 

St. Quentin. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

Snowball and the Sultanetta, The. 
Sylvandire. 

Taking of Calais, The. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Talks of Strange Adventure. 

Tales of Terror. 

Three Musketeers, The, (Double volume.) 
Tourney of the Rue St, Antoine. 
Tragedy of Nantes, The. 

Twenty Years After. (Double volume.) 
Wild-Duck Shooter, The. 

Wolf-Leader, The. 
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Methuen’s Sixpenny Books. 

Medium Svo. 


AlUanesI (E. Maria). LOVE ANB 
LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

the blunder of an innocent. 

PETER A PARASITE. 

•the invincible AMELIA. 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OP BENGAL. 
Austen (j.)* AND PREJUDICE. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
donna DIANA. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

the broom squire. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA, 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
little TUTENNY, 

WINEFRED. 
the FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

bi^adys of the STEWPONEY. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
the MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO, 
the vintage. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY, 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SAI.T SEAS, 

Caffyn (Mrs.). ANNE mauleverer. 

Capes (Bernard). THE GREAT SKENE 
MYSTERY. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER, 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME, 


Corbett (Julian)* A 
GREAT WATERS. 


BUSINESS IN 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 
A STATE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 


Dante (Alighieri). 
COMEDY (Cary). 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 
RED LAMP. 


THE DIVINE 
ROUND THE 


Dunean (Sara JemnetteU THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 


Findlater (Jane H-), THE 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 


GREEN 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Gerard (Dorothea), 
MONY. 


HOLY MATRI- 
F LONDON. 


Gissing (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


GlanvUle (Ernest)* 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 


THE INCA’S 


Gleig (Charles). 


Grimm (The Brothers). 
FAIRY TALES. 


BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

GRIMM’S 


Hope (Anthony). A MAN OP MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


Hornung (E. W,). 
NO TALES. 


DEAD MEN TELL 


HyneCC.J.CO. PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER. 


Ingraham (J. H.)* 
DAVID. 


THE THRONE OP 


\ 
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Le aueux {WJ. THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. . 

THE CROOKED WAY. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Levett- Yeats {S. KO. THE TRAITOR’S 
■ WAY. 

ORRAIN. 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

LVall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

Marchmont (A, W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Iffapryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

March (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

THE FERRYMAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther), LIVING LIES. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montr6sop (F. F,). THE ALIEN. 

Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

OUphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
» SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 


THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenheim (E. P,). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Sir Gilbert). THE POMP OF 
THE LAVILETTES. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OP THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE, 

THE RIVER. 

*Q' (A. T. Quiller Couch), THE 
WHITE WOLF. 

Ridge (W. Pett), A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. 

ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BALBARA'S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Sidgwlek (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees (R. S,). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

ASK MAMMA. 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Wa^s^n^, B. Marriott). TH £ AD VEN- 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN a:CID£NT. 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). PAPA, 



MINTED BY 

WNWIN BROTHERS, LIMITED, 
LONDON AND WOKING, 






